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PREFACE. 


Ir has been found necessary, on account of its disproportion- 
ate bulk, to divide the last volume of the first edition of this 
work. The question may be asked, why I have not rather 
retrenched and curtailed it; and my reply is, that I did not 
think myself justified in dealing thus with a book which already 
belongs to the public, and has been blessed to the public good; 
—that the words of the Passion and the Resurrection demand 
the most careful and elaborate treatment, being of all our 
Lord’s discourses the most weighty, the most profound, and the 
_ most unlimited in their consequences;—and, moreover, that they 
involve more than ordinary exposition of the historical narrative 
with which they are so wonderfully interwoven. As to the 
most diffuse of the treatises contained in these volumes—those 
on Baptism and the Lord’s Supper—the necessity of our own 
times has required that they should be rather enlarged than 
compressed. 

May the Lord open for this exposition of His word, based 
upon a penetrating contemplation of His life, a still more ex- 
tended path of usefulness and blessing! May it especially be 
the means of convincing many that “the abstract principle of an 
authoritative Scripture,’ even without the strict obligations of 
Confessions, can offer something positive enough for a genuine 
faith in Christ ; and of proving to others that even a “more 
rigorous idea of inspiration” may be consistently and intelligently 
carried out into the details of interpretation, to the satisfaction 
of every reasonable mind. 

We have heard lately many protests against both these 

 thifgs, with direct reference to this book. As to-my work, it 
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must continue to defend itself and assert its own claims; but I 
may be permitted, by way of preface, to say a few words in 
reply more especially to the review of Weizsacker in Reuter’s 
Repertorium (March 1854). I am thankful to this generally 
friendly critic for giving me this opportunity ; and cannot deny 
that I feel more sympathy with his scientific freedom than with 
the ecclesiastical narrowness of my former critic Miinchmeyer : 
—whose exhortations to submit myself to his so-called Church 
were utterly lost upon me, but whose objections and misunder- 
standings have been referred to, wheresoever expedient, in this 
second edition. Weizsacker also adopts a fundamental position 
quite different from mine; and the consequence is much mis- 
apprehension and much stricture and condemnation which I 
must altogether repudiate. Not that I refuse to submit to 
correction: God knows how gladly I would learn from any one- 
who should convince my judgment. My critic’s review very 
closely and carefully pursues the first four volumes of the 
work ; but I cannot of course trouble the public with specific 
reply to all his individual criticisms. After all, when each has 
said all that he has to say, the reader must judge and decide. 
As to the charge, which, with all its severity, is urged with | 
brotherly kindness, that my book occasionally deals in sweeping 
condemnation of those who are otherwise minded, I can only say 
that every man has a right to use his literary prerogative accord- 
ing to his conviction ; and certainly my critic has unsparingly 
sige his in regard to my unworthy self. Let us take care to 
avoid such ctl courtliness as would imperil the sharp ex- 
pression of our honest convictions! On the other hand, let us 
beware of being needlessly offended by every sharp expression 
of contrary judgment! My book will be found, however, to 
abound in conciliatory words’ which prove that, while I wage 
vehement warfare against everything that opposes my conyic- 
tions, my blame _ is diane only against unbelief, half-belief, 
and the human element which violates my andeeemietin ge of the 
Divine Word: moreover, that I do not make faith in this word 
and the person of Christ unconditionally dependent upon indi- 
vidual apprehensions of individual truths, but recognise it every- 
where as the faith of the heart, whatever form or direction it 
may take. . «3 
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The remarks which I purpose to make upon Weizsacker’s 
criticism may be advantageously limited to the four main points 
which lie at the foundation of all his objections and censures: 
to wit, that there is contradiction in my fundamental principles 
themselves—that I touch the subordinate historical problem un- 
skilfully —that my harmonistic system is unscientific and forced 
—that, finally, the exegesis is far from giving the true and 
unprejudiced meaning. 

The objection that there are contradictions, still unremoved, 
in my theory and system, is one to which every system in theo- 
logy as well as in philosophy is exposed at the hands of every 
other system. The perpetual conflict of my exegesis with that 
of the predominant school has given me abundant incentive 
thoroughly to test my fundamental principles, in order to find 
out what might be wanting to their unity and consistency; but 
the most conscientious revision of the work for this second edi- 
tion has detected nothing in them fundamentally contradictory. 
On the contrary, I have become more livingly conscious of the 
internal truth and harmony of my views; while only in a few 
places it has seemed prudent to render the expression a little 
plainer, and less open to misunderstanding. Would that the 
critic above-named had pointed out to me what those contradic- 
tions are, with the same diffuseness which he has expended upon 
individual questions of exegesis! I seek that information in 
vain throughout his Review, and am therefore referred to the 
“orthodox theology” of the Universities, which his criticism rests 
upon as a presupposed and unquestioned. foundation. 

The question of historical: criticism and Harmony comes 
next; but it is primarily in any “tolerably rigid, though not 
Sinetienical idea of inspiration” that I am elias to admit 
my self-contradiction. That m y idea of inspiration—to use these 
words in passing, although it is not properly speaking mine— | 
contradicts “ the ‘sds not only of most modern critics, but 
of the apologists also,” is neither to be denied nor altered by 
me; the question is whether, as I have many times asserted and 
proved, these methods themselves are not to be charged with 
vagueness and inconsistency, if not with an utter want of any 
theory of inspiration whatever. Do I understand it to be a 

_ fundamental contradiction in me, that I would join the newer 
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theology, against the old orthodoxy, in giving its full right to 
the human side, while the Divine is not forgotten and denied? 
My critic can scarcely mean this, for he himself reckons “ the 
pervading reference of the word to the Divine-human person of 
Jesus” among the “excellencies” of the work. Yes, verily, the 
inspired word also claims to be Divine-human in its character. To 
carry through this supreme fundamental principle consistently, 
without ever giving undue preponderance to the Divine or the 
human element, is the great problem of our limited knowledge 
and skill. It is a problem never to be fully solved; I aim at it 
everywhere, but think that neither myself nor any other exposi- 
tor has ever fully reached it yet. But the principle in itself is 
no self-contradiction ; it is the sole mediating principle of all 
contradictions. 

The Excursus on Inspiration (on Matt. xxii. 34-46, Vol. iii.) 
“is so indistinct and contradictory that however anxious one may 
be to find a firm and definite principle, he must entirely fail.” 
This “rough judgment” I must assent to, without the opportu- 
nity of defending myself against any more specific argument; so 
that I might justly reply that the indistinctness is chargeable to 
the critic’s eye, and the want of firm and definite principle is 
only in the relation of my theory to his system or no-system! I 
have only further to declare that I cannot express myself more 
clearly and precisely than I have done, there and elsewhere, upon 
the great miracle of Inspiration which our Lord’s immoveable 
yéypamras ascribes to the sacred Scriptures and every part of 
them. I have looked everywhere for specific refutation of my 
contradictions, but meet only vague and general censures. Yet 
not absolutely so, for Weizsacker gives me at least one specific 
hint: “The expression év srvedwate would rather support the op- 
posite conclusion, than that there is an inspiration distinguished 
from revelation.” But here I can only utter my simple protest, 
which rests upon plain and definite grounds; for here there is 
an essential difference of “ views.” As if év rvevpats—to abide 
by the text in hand—were connected as an epithet with the per- 
son of David, and did not belong rather to «ade, to the word 
and expression of the Psalm; just as in Mark xii. 36 it belongs 
to elev, and in St Peter the depduevos belongs to the éAdd7- 
cav—they spake as they were moved—and as in Lu. xx. 42 the 
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“book of Psalins” takes the place of “in Spirit!” Asif we must 
form to ourselves the airy notion of a wvedyua of personal revelatio 
for the writers of the old Scriptures, whose entire personality, 
however, certainly did not live and walk and speak every word 
in the Spirit— instead of understanding the expression, sanctioned 
by Jesus, to apply to the Scripture and not to the persons, ac- 
cording to the uncontested meaning of wipn m2 as held in 
common. by the Pharisees and our Lord! ‘This was so plainly 
stated in the Excursus that I can do no more than repeat it. 
My New-Testament exegesis is derived from the Old Testa- 
ment; my theory of Inspiration rests upon that orthodox 
Judaism which was confirmed and established by our Lord and 
His Apostles. That theology, on the other hand, which my 
critic represents, seeks its principle independently of this strict 
connection, without any respect to this Old-Testament school 
of instruction for the New Testament; as long, therefore, as it 
declines to hold by the ypady which originated there, it will 
never be able to free itself from its necessary opposition to the 
miracle of Inspiration as testified by Christ. 

There is another hint given to me, but in the same tone of 
dogmatic counter-assertion. As it respects the type specifically, 
I am taught that “I should not have entered the lists for the 
unknown in itself, but for the transformation of the literal idea 
of the type into a conscious and designed typical form of speak- 
ing.” ‘This expression certainly gives me no model of clear- 
ness; for I am altogether in embarrassment how to understand 
it. My whole theory maintains most emphatically the conscious 
design of typical sayings ; but it is the consciousness and design 
of the inspiring Spirit, and not always of the human writer: 
only thus can I reconcile the grammatical and historical sense 
of many passages with the prophetic meaning disclosed in them 
by the New Testament. That, without any necessity for trans- 
formation, is my notion of a type, which is therefore distin- 
guished from a prophecy in the stricter sense. When the critic 
speaks of a “use” of the Old Testament in the New, and of a 
“freer use of the prophetic word by Jesus Himself,” and terms 
the “authentic interpretation of Old-Testament passages” by 
Christ and His Apostles an “extreme view”—it is plain that 
he is in utter contradiction to my principle, and no less opposed, 
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I believe, to Christ and His Apostles. True consistency must 
always be extreme —mine, therefore, has nothing to fear. 
Where can there be found any other key which shall worthily 
and consistently open all these “uses” of the Old Testament in 
the New, but that rigorous doctrine of Inspiration, which in the 
conscious and designed words of the Holy Ghost recognises 
finally all type to be propheey, and all prophecy to be typically 
mediated ! 

The critic charges me with “ most forced exposition of Old 
Testament passages and sections of the prophets ;” he terms the 
typical exposition of the eschatological discourse of our Lord 
“a psychological and christological impossibility, which con- 
tradicts itself at every step;” but these are dogmatic assertions 
from his own point of view simply, and the only reply is a re- 
commendation to a thoroughly penetrating study of the Old 
Testament. But when it is alleged against me that-I represent . 
the Lord as ascribing to the Old Testament the full doctrine 
of immortality, it is merely a misunderstanding of my words ; 
for it is expressly stated in Vol. iii. that the faith in a future 
life, which was necessarily involved in a faith in the living God, 
comes forward but seldom, and “ never as a doctrine.” 

, The critic almost laments “that the exegetical task was not 
the only one which the book aimed to accomplish, and that it 
should intrude so much into the historical problem!” This 
briefer objection may be met bya briefer reply. And that may 
_be put in the self-answering question—Can a real exposition of 
the words of our Lord be imagined, which should leave out the 
historical problem, that is, not enter into the exposition and 
arrangement of the life and works of the Lord? Is there such 
a thing possible as a separation of the words from the narrative? 
The one almost everywhere illustrates the other; it sometimes 
happens that the word is to be understood only as the luminous 
centre of an entire transaction, and the transaction again only 
to be perfectly understood by the help of the word: —of this, 
the remainder of our work will give continual and decisive | 
examples. Consequently, that a book such as mine should 
“aspire to give at the same time the materials for an evan- 
gelical Harmony, as well as for a life of Jesus,” is quite con- 
sistent with propriety ; for the rightly understood discourses of 
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Jesus are themselves by far the largest and most distinctive 
portion of these materials, without the thorough consideration 
of which, criticism, with all its apparatus of learning, is in con- 
tinual danger of going astray. As to my furnishing these 
materials for the life of Jesus “by the way,” and therefore 
unsatisfactorily, my readers must decide; but I confess that 
I cannot understand the assertion. The critic bewails the 
labour of gathering from “scattered, occasional remarks” 
(what else could they be, occurring upon these several pas- 
sages !) my views upon this and that part of evangelical history 
—hbut it should be remembered that the title is not “the Life 
of Jesus” but His “Discourses.” The nature of the case re- 
quired that these remarks, aiming to adjust the words to the 
narrative, should be fragmentary and occasional. To deal 
with occurrences as they are brought forward by the Lord’s 
discourses, is certainly the only order that an exposition of these 
discourses could adopt; he who writes the life of Jesus must of 
course order and combine events differently. Would to God 
that this was never done prematurely, without having first con- 
sidered these scattered data in the place assigned to them in the 
text of the Gospels, and in the light of the discourses with 
which they are inseparably connected! I could wish that who- 
ever may use this book as furnishing materials to that end, 
would not seek simply the author's “views” or “ fundamental 
_principles,” but observe carefully the data themselves which, by 
his aid, have been pointed out and demonstrated. If, then, a 
different view suggests itself—which, unhappily, often occurs 
in spite of clear and concrete data, through the influence of 
preconceived principles—the reader is free, of course, to deal 
in his own way with what the author furnishes according to the 
light of his own best understanding. 

This leads to the dissatisfaction of Weizsacker specifically 
with my Harmony. And, first, it is not true that in this 
department of my labour I am guided by an altogether differ- 
ent canon from that of inspiration, namely, the historical. No, 
both canons in their unity are my guide, the inspiration-canon 
having, indeed, the first authority, inasmuch as the historical 
must not contradict that:—my tenacity on this point is re- 
proached even by the reviewer himself. The pre-eminent place 
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which is accorded to St Matthew, St Luke yielding to him, if 
need be, as being a reporter at one remove, is rightly under- 
stood ; but what are the arguments brought against this? They 
are brought from the new theology, and alleged without proof 
—though my book everywhere contends earnestly, perhaps too 
earnestly, against that theology, by diligent argument. My 
error is not “preference” for St Matthew; all I do is to re- 
present, as a witness against modern criticism, the immoveable 
fact that “St Matthew zs actually an Apostle and eyewitness, 
while St Luke zs a witness only in the second degree.” In this 
case, also, it was ho more than right that the protest should 
have been more specific than a mere statement of the hostile 
attitude in which I stand to current views. Here it is im- 
possible for me to admit the blank declaration that—according 
to a very miserable idea of Inspiration, not mine !—“ Inspira- 
tion, as it regards anything in the gospels, can assuredly have 
no other meaning than this, that the historical truth of what 
is recorded is secured by it.’ Oh no, it must, in order that 
this may be the case in the fullest sense, certainly also secure 
the full truth of the words recorded as belonging to the matter 
recorded ; consequently, neither the essential matter of these dis- 
courses, nor as far as they are essential their verbal expressions, 
can have been transposed, changed, worked up, or arranged by 
any “tradition.” The transposition of the verba ipsissima is 
everywhere the confirming and illustrative work of the Holy 
Spirit Himself. Consequently we can admit no grouping of 
discourses gathered from various places, when the historically 
sure St Matthew simply records, that “He opened His mouth” 
on this mountain; and, again, that “it came to pass when 
Jesus made an end of these words,” etc. All this I have so 
often and so clearly said, that I can only repeat my own words. 

To follow this out into its application to my individual ex- 
positions and analytical arrangements would be inappropriate 
here. But on the general question, I may remark that I do 
admit, not as under constraint but consciously and freely, the 
pregee that a constituent element of the text may, in certain 
few cases, have been erroneously placed in the position it occu-_ 
pies. When the critic charges me with “fighting on behalf of 
a Harmonist idol,” he proves that he has neglected to read all 
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that I have said upon the subject. For he would have found 
it often and strongly maintained, that the order of time is not 
regarded by the Evangelists as the first point; that it is im- 
possible for us to construct a perfect Harmony; and that I pre- 
sent my own as no more than an attempt, which may be com- 
pared to advantage with others. I fight not for this or any 
view of mine, as such; but for the fundamental principle that 
there is a fixed limit where the sacred letter of historically- 
recording Scripture commands all arbitrary license to pause, 
and rejects all Harmonistic systems which would transgress it. 
I find it very difficult, on the fourth and.-last point, which 
is however in reality the first and most important, to avoid 
expatiating in anti-criticism and exegetical disquisition. My 
respected critic declares it to be a doubtful question whether 
my explanation of the discourses themselves, with all frank 
admission of its excellencies, satisfies its desion and furthers an 
“unprejudiced and true understanding” of the Lord’s words. 
Now, this is what I have aimed at with a sincere intention, and 
I could have wished that at least to be conceded to me. Of 
course I can give only my apprehension of the word, and must 
leave ‘every one to form his own. This is answer enough; but 
I may be permitted—not so much for my critic, as for the 
benefit of some of my readers—to add a few brief remarks. My 
inmost consciousness acquits me of the charge—strange charge 
for one whose emancipation from all authority is so strongly 
condemned by others—that I never, or but little, deviate 
“from the older traditional exposition and view of Scripture.” 
I know of no absolute authority but the Scripture itself, as far 
as I can understand it; the traditional interpretation, old or 


new, has no fetters for me, save where the tradition of my. 


exegesis approves itself to my mind. Even where that exegesis 
seems to be at one with the old tradition, a close inspection will 
very frequently at least detect something different and new. 
Have I not, on the other hand, everywhere received, acknow- 
ledged, and worked in, the new and most recent exposition, as 
far as I could honestly do so? I may be bold enough to assert 
that there is scarcely another exegete now living who with 
equally unprejudiced all-sidedness connects the old with the 
new. From all “painful seeking out of a deep meaning” I 
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feel myself perfectly absolved ;—if by this is meant a human 
and arbitrary pursuit of it, and not that commanded épevvay to 
which the finding is promised. If, as it respects many, this 
deeper penetration “sacrifices clearness” —yet only sometimes, 
and not throughout?—there are others who desire and cor- 
dially welcome the depth of exposition; and who know that in 
Divine truth, consequently in the Divine word too, there are 
some things which cannot be so “clearly” as others presented 
to every one. As to the old and persistent complaint of the 
mingling of exegesis and application, I must vindicate this right 
for myself as a practical expositor, whose aim is to be helpful 
to the preacher, too often left unaided by other expositions ; 
especially as my critic admits that the scientific element is not 
wanting. After admitting that I have some perception of “the 
living character of the word, with the depth and riches of its 
references to the life”—it is scarcely ingenuous to cavil about 
the uncertain boundary between exposition and application. 
Where the word itself leads the thoughtful meditation from 
some single utterance into the “general system of dogmatics” 
-—and how often is this the case !—let it not be charged upon 
the expositor as a fault that he does the same, and traces the 
connection between the individual saying and the whole body 
of truth. He has scriptural justification for.this; and no other 
interpretation of the word is at once scientific and theological. 
If there should be found, as is alleged, any such vacillation of 
exposition as hinders the simplicity of interpretation in any par- 
ticular passage, I must crave excuse for it. It has been my 
desire rather to give too much than too little; though this is 
not of such frequent occurrence as the critic maintains. My 
“allegorising”’—which has been set down as “trifling” by 
those who have no organ for it—springs not from any constraint 
put upon me by my adherence to old tradition; nor does my 
“assumption of a manifold meaning in the Word.” This last 
principle was first commended to me by a reverend master of 
Scripture, who has brought to it much that is new; but my 
subsequent study of holy writ combined with the older tradition 
to confirm me in this fundamental principle of Hermeneutical 
science. If Weizsacker is at one with me in the “admission of 
an infinite meaning” in the Divine Word, he must certainly be 
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brought to the conclusion that this infinite meaning can be un- 
folded and won only by seeking what is too often called the 
manifold sense of the Word, but what should be termed its 
‘fulness of meaning. es 

Thus I once more avow the position which I still continue 
to hold in relation to the objections of that Theology with which 
I can have no sympathy. May this avowal, demanded of me 
on the issue of a second edition of the present work, commend 
itself to my readers of whatever bias! But may the Lord, in 
whose presence we all learn and commit our errors, give us His 
Spirit, who guides His people by degrees into all truth, and by 
that truth overcomes one after another His people’s errors. He 
guides us into this truth by the path of life, if we walk in His 
word and bear witness out of its fulness for His kingdom :— 
not by the path of study alone; not by the path of science 
separated from the life, in which the schools too often walk, 
and too many, alas, engaged in the offices of the Church, walk 
with them. 
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THE WORDS OF THE PASSION, 


MOST IMMEDIATE FORE-ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE PASSION. 
(Matt. xxvi. 2.) 


AFTER many intimations to His disciples of His coming suffer- 
ings and death, beginning with Jno. ii. 19, iii. 14, and increasing 
in clearness down to the express and thrice-repeated declarations 
of Matt. xvi. 21, xvii. 22, xx. 18, the Lord once more, two days 
before it comes to pass, announces what should befall Him. This 
saying of Jesus, preserved by St Matthew alone, is the com- 
mencement of the history of the Passion. 
The first Evangelist introduces it by a remarkable break in 
the connection, which impressively mdicates the great beginning 
of the final catastrophe. Ail these sayings, ver. 1, is ordinarily 
referred only to chs. xxiv., xxv.; and, allowing that allusion to 
be included, it presents us with a highly significant contrast 
between the dread announcement of judgment which preceded, | 
and the present announcement of His own humiliation. “TI will 
sit upon the throne of My glory, dispensing eternal woe and 
eternal life :—Now I give Myself up to be crucified!” But if 
this was the case alone, it would appear that after two days was 
really spoken on the same day, Tuesday, or in the evening of it 
—but that, as we shall see, cannot be allowed. Moreover, the 
lofty words mdvras and éréXecey point to a higher and more 
comprehensive meaning of this crisis of transition. The Lord 
had closed all His words—especially His public discourses before 
VOL. VII. inne 
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His enemies, but also the teaching and prophesying words which 
He spoke to the disciples'—when He went forward to the con- 
summation of the final judgment. He now passes from the 
prophetic office to the high-priestly’—for this reason, that the 
discourses themselves have not yet fudjilled anything. Such an 
impression must be produced in this place upon the mind of 
every simple and devout reader of the Gospel (and for such it 
was written !); and every one who reads it with. the Church, or 
preaches from it to the Church, must feel disposed, with Draseke, 
to ask—“ What were the words which He had finished ?” 

This Son of man, who testified of Himself as the Son of God, 
had given the sublimest and purest witness to the truth of God, 
in unison with a holy life and mighty wonders; and, as the 
Saviour come into the world, He had uttered, moreover, the 
most urgent invitations to all convinced sinners to enter the 
kingdom of grace. ‘Never man had spoken like this man” — 
and as far as by word alone spiritual influence could be exerted 
upon man, should there not have been corresponding fruit? 
But here it was effectually shown that for man’s deliverance 

. something more was wanting than words, albeit the perfect 
words afl the eternal Word; pc these could only work pre- 
paratorily, and that indeed (as the whole plan of St John’s 
Gospel shows) in no other way than by evoking that enmity 
against God, which rejected and gave over to a shameful death 
His Son, the Witness to the truth. Once more, in this same 
way the enmity was abolished, the curse was removed, and the 
way of the Spirit prepared into the hearts of reconciled men; 
so that He may now unfold the words of the Word down to the 
end of time, and carry them with power to human hearts. 
Thus not till after the discourses were finished, did the proper 
accomplishment and fulfilment of all come, in the facts of re- 
deeming sufferings and death. And then the discourses become 


1 For Jno. xiiixvii. has a perfectly distinct and peculiar character, 
belonging to the testimonies given during the Passion itself. Merely ex- 
ternal considerations have induced us to exclude that whole section from 
the present volume, and to anticipate by placing it in its connection in 
St John’s Gospel. 

* As Grotius remarked : ‘“ The office of Teacher and Prophet — ful- 
filled, Christ enters upon the priestly office.” 
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naturally and necessarily fewer and fewer, while the passion of 
the silent Lamb itself speaks forth all the more impressively its 
own meaning; not, however, that there are no accompanying 
and explanatory utterances, for even here the Evangelist, after 
the finishing of the discourses, proceeds to give some further 
words of Christ. : 

And here a very few words, containing apparently nothing 
new or of special moment, disclose to us as it were the scene 
of the Passion, before we come to the Last Supper and Geth- 
semane; they are generally passed over by expositors as mere 
repetition of previous predictions, and sometimes as if under 
suspicion of being spurious. But the repetition derives from 
the time and hour, as connected with the narrative, the utmost 
significance, as the Holy Ghost in St Matthew gives us to 
understand. (rod’s counsel and Christ's obedience—are its two 
critical points. 

The former St Matthew indicates by the Then which he ap- 
pends to the Jt came to pass when. ‘The fruit of all our Lord’s 
previous discourse and active energy is—the conclusive and 
final determination to put Him to death at all costs! But this 
counsel of men against God, although it had been foreseen from 
the beginning and permissively confirmed in the counsel of God, 
must nevertheless, as man’s evil device, be in some sense brought 
to contempt. Before they say, “Not on the feast day!”* the 
Lord had fore-announced that on the feast day it should and it 
must come to pass; and this serene, sublime assurance, with 
which the Lord anticipates and meets the well-known design of 
His enemies, cannot be too deeply pondered and felt. As in 
the history of mankind generally, which is the struggle of man 
to be reconciled to God and reunited with Him, God’s counsel 
and man’s are perpetually striving against each other, so is it in 


‘this great centre and solution of human history, in the death of 


the God-man for the life of the world. Another purpose of 
man, devised in hell-and suggested to Judas exasperated at 


1 These words certainly show (if the New Testament is to have as much 
weight as the Talmud) that there was no statute against executions and 
. processes at law during the feast. It cannot be proved that their not re- 
fers merely to the taking, and not also to the killing as soon as possible 
afterwards. 
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Bethany (hence in ver. 14 another Then in conclusion), must 
bring it about that what was to be done should be done, accord- 
ing to the word of Jesus, in opposition to the decree of the 
Sanhedrim. And the same Judas must hear with the rest what 
Jesus said unto His disciples; in order that he may know now 
at the commencement (as afterwards ver. 24) that even as 
Satan’s instrument he is no other than the executor of the 
Divine purpose. For we find not in St Matthew’s account the 
slightest reason for doubting whether Judas was or was not 
present ; on the contrary, we agree with Pfenninger’s represen- 
tation of the imaginary seeneesiliat the Lord expressly gathered 
the Twelve aa Him, in order that in their full assembly He 
might solemnly utter this declaration. 

The t2me is measured to our Lord, even down to the day and 
the hour; and this, with every the slightest detail, He shows 
more and more clearly that He knows. His own simple word 
bears impressive witness to that which was generally hinted in 
Lu. xiii. 32, and most plainly declared in Lu. xxii. 53. Not 
one utterance of His lips, which was yet to be spoken, should 
be restrained or suppressed ; not until He had made a full end 
of all His words, had those days and hours come which the 
Gospels more and more definitely mark off, until they begin to 
reckon from hour to hour. “ Ye know that after two ae is 
the feast of the Passover.’—The Lord thus begins with what 
was known to every one, but goes on immediately to add the most 
concealed and hidden purpose of God concerning this Passover. 
“The Jews were well aware of the day in their kalendar; but 
Christ would have them inscribe this, that God’s Son was now 
to be the paschal Lamb.” (Berl. Bib.) One might suppose, 
as the words stand, that the betrayal of the Son of man was as 
much part of what they knew, as the coming of the feast was; _ 
and certainly the Apostles might be supposed to have at least a 
general knowledge of. the former, having been so repeatedly 
forewarned of our Lord’s sufferings and death. But they had 
never understood His words, all His former sayings were still _ 
hidden from them; the Lord knew this, and His ye know had 
no such comprehensive meaning. He rather gives a revela- 
tion, connecting the most known and the most secret things 
together :—As ye know that in two gis will be the feast of the 
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Passover, so J know and now tell you, that in this Passover I 
shall be crucified! “Js betrayed” brings the future into the 
present, just like “7s the feast ;” and is to be explained by the 
celerity of the action, as Grotius says; Alford is wrong, there- 
fore, in thinking that the separation of the latter clause from 
the former does violence to the construction, and would require 
to be introduced by and then. We doubt very much whether 
the Lord had “ joined these two events (the Passover and His 
own sufferings) in His announcements to His disciples” —for 
there is no trace of this throughout the Gospels. He might, 
indeed, have connected His approaching sufferings with the 
journey to the feast, and the course of His proceedings ; but this 
present indication of the day itself is something very different. 
The Passover—70 radcya—must evidently denote the first 
day of the feast; not the first great day according to the usage 
which reckoned only the seven days after the NDS Ay, the 
evening of the Passover, but the (natural) day of the Jews’ 
official eating of the piatkral lamb:—the day on the evening of 
which és thi Passover, and simultaneously (properly speaking, 
already before) the ieee and crucifixion takes place. For 
in this coincidence of the typical day with the historical fulfil- 
ment of its meaning, lies the emphasis of the entire assurance’ 
—in which the continuous And is the expression of a necessary 
consequence, just as on other occasions our Lord’s must. The 
word, therefore, which spoke of after two days could not have 
been spoken so soon as the Tuesday, but on the Wednesday. 
And most important in this is the notification of the Divine 
counsel that the death of Christ should take place at the Pass- 
over :—not merely, that is, that many subordinate circumstances 
in it would concur to make the feast an appropriate time, but 
because of the signification of the day itself. The Lord’s trial 


1 See the remarks upon this contested point, John xiii., in Vol. vi. That 
TO Taoxye yiveres here means the Friday after His eating the paschal lamb, 
uppears to us certain ;—the being crucified, with the final delivering up to 
that end to the Gentiles, must form the point of coincidence in the time. 
This general designation, according to the predominant custom, is open to no 
objection : it is as if He had said, ‘‘The passover of the Jews, My enemies.” 
In the other case the emphasis would have to be placed upon the delivering 
up ; but this would not agree with the relation of the killing to the slaying 
of the Lamb. 


i r 


~ the hand and counsel of God under which the counsel and will 
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and judgment was to be conducted publicly in the presence of 
the multitudes of the Dispersion then assembled in Jerusalem : 
He was not to fall under popular frenzy, like Stephen; nor to 
be destroyed by arbitrary violence in secret, like the Baptist. 
Public proof was thereby to be given that the people were not 


‘instigated by Him as His dependents, as the false accusation 


ran—with whatever else of the same kind may be soberly 
thought of. But the distinctively critical point of the connec- 
tion between the time of the feast and His being betrayed is this, 
that here where the Old Testament finds its consummation and 
end in the New, God’s counsel itself preserves the sanctified 
Old-Testament times and seasons, in fact sanctifying them anew 
in their New-Testament meaning. Inasmuch as the Lord died 
at the Passover, and the Holy Ghost came down at the Pente- 
cost, the Passover and the Pentecost are given and appointed by 
God Himself as the central periods of the new Christian year, 
of a Bees of ecclesiastical festivals animated by the spirit of 
reality! And this will modify, against spiritualist misappre- : 
hension, St Paul’s doctrine in Rom. xiv. 5; Col. ii. 16, 17. 

We have already, on Matt. xvii. 22, 23, shown in what 
sense we are to understand the delivering up or the betrayal; 
and why it is here the fact prominently mentioned. It is far 
from being enough to interpret it—“ delivered up, rejected by 
the Jews that the Gentiles may crucify Him;” but, as Judas 
the traitor had previously given Him up to the Jews, so it was 


of these men betrayed and delivered Him from one to another 
(Acts ii, 23 &dorov). The whole proceeds to all appearance 
humanly and naturally, as if men did to Him whatsoever they 
listed (Matt. xvii. 12)—but it is not so, nevertheless, All is 
pure injustice and guilt from the highest crime of the betray- 
ing disciple down to the most venial acts of the crucifying 
soldiers—but in all this, and above it all, is the Father's good 
and gracious wilk Therefore, before the Jews take counsel, 
and Judas comes to them, the Lord had already spoken these 
words, Finally, the crown of the Divine counsel is to be sought 
in els 70 oTavpwOAvac— inorder to be crucified—which needs 


1 O Abolisher of the law, who desiredst even to keep the Passover! — 
Tertull. in Ebrard vom Abendm. i. 8. 289. 
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not now to be again specifically interpreted. Not beheaded, 
not stoned, but crucified: a Gentile punishment, and yet the 
fulfilment of a Jewish type; the realising exhibition of all the 
mystery which lay in this hanging upon the wood of the curse 
—as going back to the forbidden tree. And the Son of God, 
as the Son of man, gives Himself up to this counsel of God, in 
conscious voluntary obedience :—this is the second critical point 
in His word, which in the mere announcement of what was 
coming expressed at the same time, with the utmost simplicity 
and lowliness, His own obedience—as if self-understood. This 
testimony to His own voluntary self-devotion was included in 
all His fore-announcements, but here most simply and impres- 
sively. The Lord does not say, The Son of man will deliver 
Himself up—although that also was true—but He speaks in a 
purely passive manner of His Passion. Nor does He now add 
any reference to a resurrection on the third day; He goes not 
beyond the being crucified, connecting this; however, straitly 
with the being betrayed by the eds 76, in order to intimate how 
swiftly the whole will pass through all the forms of judgment 
to the execution of the sentence. Swift in succession were the 
taking and killing: in this the counsel of the enemies was to 
hold good, still more than they thought. With all the calmness 
with which both voice and countenance of Jesus spoke, His 
words derived thence a tone of disquietude and even fearful- 


ness, for the disciples: After two days, at the Passover, our 


Lord will be—crucified! ‘The immediate result was scarcely 
other than what Pfenninger describes—a general stupefaction 
and silence; until their minds, altogether unfit to look into 
such darkness, gathered confidence again. by turning from the 
subject. 


PROVISION OF THE PASCHAL LAMB, 
(Matt. xxvi. 18; Mark xiv. 13-15; Luke xsii. 8-12.) 
As it respects the chronology, we must once more refer to the 


sixth volume, in the observations preliminary to ch. xiii. 7-20. 
To the Holy Ghost in the Evangelists (for this we must hold fast, 
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despite the present fashion of speaking) all things were perfectly 
plain in the peculiar relations of the twofold paschal solemnity ; 
and the two great events retained their distinctive significance 
in regard to the typical time :—the Lord’s Supper, as the most 
direct fulfilment of the type, was instituted on the legally correct 
day, while the crucifixion took place on the Jewish Passover- 
day, which had now lost its validity and already become a mere 
shadow. ' Hence as Jesus in His previous announcement to a 
certain extent acknowledged this Passover of the Jews, so now 
on the other hand the Spirit in the Evangelist speaks more pre- 
cisely, since in St Matthew and St Mark the Thursday, on which 
Jesus with a certain number of the Jews, however small, ate the 
lamb, is rightly denominated the jirst of the feast of unleavened 
bread. It is not necessary (with the Peshito) to supply the Jews 
in St Mark’s when they killed the Passover, and to explain it as 
intimating a universal custom; it should be understood thus— 
The first or preparatory day of the feast, in which they, that is, 
the disciples, were wont with their Lord to slay the Passover- 
lamb. On this supposition, St Luke’s €5ec—must be killed— 
has the emphasis upon it which we have already discovered ; 
containing a hint where more precise information was not to be 
given—that something might remain to be sought and to be 
found in the Scripture. 

Suffice it that this day came, as St Luke expresses it, that is, 
it dawned; and during its morning or forenoon it was necessary 
that provision should be made for the legal celebration of the 
Passover. According to the two other Evangelists, the disciples 
first remind the Lord by a question as to the where, a critical 
matter; but we would not have this twofold authority so pressed 
against St Luke as to oppose their easy reconciliation. It seems 
more natural that the Lord Himself should begin with words, 
now as ever graciously communicative, touching matters ex- 
ternal, “ Go and prepare for us the paschal lamb, that we may 
eat of it together!” (Luke xxii. 15.) I cannot understand, at 
least, Lange’s notion of our Lord’s design to wait until “the 
disciples, in their Jewish sense of propriety, should think the 
time .come for thinking of the Passover.’ Their feeling of 
anxiety about the fonat must have been kept somewhat in abey- 
ance by the Lord’s announcement of His coming death; that 
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is, they were altogether confused as to this present Passover, not 
knowing how to understand its relation to what the Lord pre- 
dicted. Certainly, there is no sense in that which oy allege, 
“that they had quickly fallen into ewternality again ;” —the 
commanded feast was neither for them nor for the Lord a mat- 
ter merely external. But the Lord Himself well knows that 
His enemies must leave Him time and opportunity for this holy 
meal (Ps. xxiii. 5)— He knows moreover what He will do at 
the feast, and in sublime self-possession follows the announce- 
ment of His death by a direction concerning the customary 
festival. ven after His final severance from the people and 
the temple, He adheres still to the ancient ordinance; not 
merely for the sake of the institution of the Supper, but be- 
cause He will be subject to the law down to the last. The 
disciples know now from His own lips, despite their own fears, 
that He will uninterruptedly, as aforetime, keep the feast ; 
they know also, from past experience, on what day He will keep 
it; there remains only the anxious question— Where shall we 
keep it, in peace and security? Such would have been its 
meaning, even if they had spontaneously uttered it; but if it 
was only a reply to His first go and prepare, it has the tone of 
an objection, a slight remembrancer that it would not be advis- 
able or possible to go “into the city”—from Bethany, where 
they then abode, into Jerusalem. At any rate, they say what 
they say in great obscurity as to the counsel of God; they have 
but little presentiment of the great importance and necessity of 
the last Passover: They would provide for Him to eat it—no 
more. But He, whose design was to make ready for them and 
for us all the Sacramental Feast of the New Covenant, speaks 
with all the fuller pe prance, sublimely elevated above all their 
confusion. 

We have already i in Vol. iii. brought the sending for the 
ass into comparison with this provision for the Passover; the 
parallel is as obvious as it is instructive. In the former instance 
He would present Himself before the people of the Old Testa- 
ment, and of the first calling, as the King Messiah ;—in the 
present case He exhibits Himself to the disciples, and in them 
to the new Church, as the true Paschal, sacrificial Lamb. It 

_ was His design not merely to reassure them beforehand in the 
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institution of the Sacrament, and comfort them concerning His 
certain death; but to promise them, and by anticipation give 
them in it superabundant salvation and life. Andif anywhere, 
it was here appropriate, that the provision for it should be ac- 
companied by evidence of His dignity, and testimony of His 
Divine authority. We would not say with Bengel (in his 
Germ. N. T. on Mark), “It was a deep humiliation that Christ 
ate the paschal lamb, like a common Israelite; therefore He lets 
His glory shine forth in the provision for it ;’ for the humilia- 
tion of His obedience was not always connected with such signs 
of His dignity, nor do we find anything similar in connection 
with those earlier Passovers, which the Scripture silently relates 
or assumes. But this last feast derived from the fore-announce- 
ment of Matt. xxvi. 2 an element of such anxiety, uncertainty, 
and fear—for the disciples—that for their sake and on that ac- 
count a testimony of the sublime security of the Lord was given. 

Orthodox expositors should leave to such men as Gabler, 
Stolz, Paulus, and Kuinoel the supposition of a preconcerted 
arrangement with the householder in Jerusalem. Equally un- 
worthy is such a notion in relation to the sending for the ass— 
as we have already shown. Yet Braune, alas, speaks of a pre- 
concerted sign—“ Jesus had beforehand made this sure with the 
master of the house!” The altogether mysterious form deiva 
—such a man—with the prediction of the meeting him under 
such circumstances, must have produced in the minds of the 
disciples a very different impression from—“TI have arranged it 
thus already!” Rather did it mean, in a much higher sense, — 
“ All this has been appointed, nothing can fail, as I now predict 
to you!” But another circumstance arises, as giving a reason 
for the form of the direction,—the keeping the place secret from 
the betrayer. There is some truth in the almost universal re- 
mark of the expositors, who make this design prominent; for 
our Lord’s lowliness, as blended with His dignity, required that 
He, whom all things served, should observe the ordinary pre- 
cautions of human prudence. The one, here as everywhere, 
qualifies the other, in a marvellous manner. Judas, who, on 
other occasions, took charge of the purchase and provision of 
all things, is not sent; and then the commission, given in his 
presence, is expressed in so mysterious a manner, that he knows 
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not before the time either the place or the name. And this 
made it manifest to him, the hypocritical enemy among the 
Apostles, that the Lord had likewise concealed disciples among 
His enemies in Jerusalem.! 

St Matthew speaks indefinitely of “the disciples” -as sent; 
St Mark notes “two of them;” St Luke, finally, names them, 
Peter and John, the two most eminent and confidential disciples, 
the same two who, at the Supper, sat one on each side of the 
Redeemer. The first Evangelist presents the Lord’s word briefly, 
as preserved in the more general tradition, until the Holy Ghost 
took care for the addition of the supplementary detail which 
gave prominence to the main point. St Matthew and St Mark 
place first the significant and decisive “ Go into the city,” which 
was, indeed, included in the “Go and prepare” of St Luke. 
But if we read St Matthew, without comparing the others, it 
might appear as if the Lord had actually mentioned the name 
of the householder, which however the Evangelist could not, or 
would not, repeat after Him.? But it is as impossible that he 
was lgnorant of the name, as it is that he concealed it for the 


sake of not “ compromising the man ;”—surely after so long an’ 
oO 


interval this paschal hospitality could not be still reckoned to 
his disadvantage. It is better, therefore, to say that his mapos 
Tov Selva, “such an one,” expresses concisely that which the 
others express more in detail; he thereby intimates that the 
Lord, without naming the man, marked him out in some manner. 
They were to say, The Master saith (in St Luke, more expressly, 
Saith unto thee); and this describes the man as a disciple of 
Jesus, for the obedience which our Lord predicts takes it for 
granted that the receiver of the message would interpret those 
words—Our Master and thine! so that he would acknowledge 
the disciples at once, and recognise Him who sent them as his 


i ( As there was among His friends a secret enemy, so was there among 
His eneniies a secret friend.” Braune. 

2 Por ¢ deive stands for the name, just as our N.N. Stolz translated ‘‘to 
the well-known man”—and certainly the Lord might have so used the ex- 
pression—To a certain man, well-known to Me, whom I name not now, but 
will point out more specifically thus, etc. But this is a too mechanical 
combination of the several texts. 

3 Hence in the Heb. N.T. it is well translated 17°25. 
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Master and Teacher. The Master bids us tell thee —that is 
enough here, as in the parallel case, the sending for the ass— 
The Lord hath need of it. Thus does our Lord go on His way, 
everything ministering to His foreseen need; with childlike 
serenity and ease (as Lange says) providing for every earthly 
want. The stater in the fish’s mouth is a remarkable parallel. 

My time is at hand—this word in St Matthew does not refer to 
the time of the Passover, the period of which all Jews well knew; 
there might, indeed, be in it some such meaning as this—I keep 
it with those who keep it this day and not to-morrow—were it 
not that the words must have the same significant reference to 
His suffering and death which they have elsewhere. The Lord 
never has any other meaning than this, when He speaks of His 
time or hour—as we have seen on Jno. vii. 8, and elsewhere. 
In this Grotius is right, whe reminds us of the before I suffer, 
Lu. xxii. 15; but his opinion that the Lord thus gives a reason 
why He was constrained to anticipate His Passover (to-morrow 
I shall be able no longer to eat it!), cannot be sustained, as we 
have seen before.’ This presupposes a very near and confiden- 
tial relation to the unknown man, since it is understood that he 
would know the meaning of My time, and be at once moved by 
it to provide the guest-chamber for our Lord’s final Passover.? 
It is as if the Lord told him thus, what He had already disclosed 
to the disciples in Matt. xxvi. 2. We would observe one thing 
more; and that is, that the Lord here declares once more His 
willingness to encounter His death, terming the time appointed 
in the counsel of God His time. 

What follows in St Matthew is a more concise expression of 
the sense, and cannot be made verbally to agree with the more 
detailed account of the two other Evangelists; but the meaning 
is the same in all. In the pos ce—at thy house—which comes 
first, it is shown to be an expression of love and a signal honour, 
that the Lord should once more invite Himself to this man’s 


- 1 So Neander: ‘‘ Because the time of My departure from the world is 
nigh, I will to-day eat the Passover by anticipation!” 

* Kahnis: ‘‘ Thus He named to them a man whom He knew to be de- 

voted to Himself, and acquainted with His coming departure.” (Lehre 


vom Abendm. 8. 5.) ‘Named to them,” however, is inexact; it should 
be ‘described to them.” 
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house. In srovetv 76 7rdoya we hear the expression of a legal 
obedience, according to the customary formula (NDB nvy, Ex. 
xii, 48; Numb. ix. 4; Jos. v. 10). And with My Eboee 
for, they are His family, and thus He speaks as one Master of 
a house to another! 

But now let us look closely at the prediction of the circum- 
stances which the two other Evangelists add. Ebrard, with the 
ancients, says at once, “in virtue of His omniscience’—but we 
cannot agree with him; neither, however, can we, like Ols- 
hausen, deny the indication of a miraculous foreknowledge, or 
the worthiness of the end in such a miracle. As it respects the 
former, it must be undeniably plain to every simple reader that 
the Evangelists record the Lord’s saying as uttered in super- 
natural foreknowledge, seeing afar, as it were, the course of the 
most fortuitous circumstances. ‘The predicted meeting with a 
man bearing a pitcher of water, supposed to be a servant fetch- 
ing it at the usual (or unusual?) time, thus indicated with the 
most exact specification of time and place,’ is evidently a sign 
given in supreme authority to the unbelieving anxiety of the 
questioning disciples. And in this we have an answer to the 
second point. Jesus might have been, in His state of humilia- 
tion as the Son of man, no more omniscient than almighty or 
omnipresent ; but the evangelical narrative so constantly attri- 
butes to Him a miraculous knowledge of earthly circumstances 
entirely transcending human sensible limitations, that it is 
ridiculous to enter into petty questioning, about this or that 
particular example. Further, we shrink from the most distant 
approximation to the old habit of inquiring into the “ purpose” 
of every “miracle” which is introduced. One of our preachers 
says, with a good intention, “Jesus had here a reason for mak- 
ing use of His omniscience’’—but we recognise neither the oc- 
casional making use of an otherwise restrained omniscience or 
omnipotence, nor His conscious reflection upon the reason or 


* In St Luke, ‘‘ Behold, when ye are entered into the city’’—thus, at the 
very entrance, so that the disciples had no need to think much which way 
to take. The vessel is expressly described as xeoasov, and then the water- 
carrier goes into the right house ;— who can understand this otherwise than 
according to the words of the Seer, 1 Sam. x. 2-7, which we Siaeetone 
brought into comparison already on Matt. xxi. 2? 
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usefulness of His acts. But that the Spirit dwelling in the 
Lord might elevate Him into the miraculous region of action or 
insight in the power and light of God, when it should be for His 
own dignity and the salvation of others,—we cannot but admit, 
and the present instance gives us an example. It was quite 
consistent that, in addition to this, the Lord should have a design 
—if such must be sought—to encourage and strengthen the 
weakness of His disciples’ faith. We cannot ounderntant the 
excellent Olshausen’s assertions. He says, first, that the disciples 
on this occasion betrayed no specific weakness of faith; but, 
apart from their habitual tendency, their question betrayed 
anxious care. And, secondly, that the actual sign would have 
had no special significance to them, familiar as they had been 
with so many more exalted miracles ; but, nothing could surpass 
the majesty of the testimony, “ Behold, all has been provided 
for!” And, thirdly, that then it would have required to be 
added—There had been no preconcerted arrangement !! But 
this last is the worst of all; for how could it ever have entered 
the minds of the disciples to think of a “concerted arrange- 
ment” on the part of Jesus with a water-carrier waiting for 
them at the entrance of the city, to guide them into the house ? 
Why resort to all these bye-methods for the explanation of the 
provision for the feast, instead of accepting the statement of 
such a simple decoecationt of the house and the host as was a 
sign to the disciples, while it excluded Judas from privity to 
this plan ? 

The question common to the two Evangelists— Where is 
the guest-chamber, where, ete. —would of itself, on this view, in- 
timate that the prepared place, for which the disciples were to 
ask, was already ready, and could not fail them. Ye ask 
anxiously about the where—but I command you only to ask 
where is it? for it is already prepared! St Matthew's com- 
plementary expression—J will keep the Passover with thee— 
warrants us in regarding this question not as an allusion to any- 
thing preconcerted, but as a strongly expressed annowncement 
of the Lord’s coming. The reading which Lachm. leaves un- 
decided in St Mark—-70 xarddupd wou (Vulg. refectio mea) — 
appears to us a gloss, the meaning of which is otherwise in the 
text. But this guest-chamber, cardduua, is certainly not here 
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a public Eevodoyétov, or inn, for such places were not used at the 
time of the Passover ;' nor is it, on the other hand, “room” 
merely ;” but the word corresponds to the Heb. hen deversorium, 
hospitium, lodgment. “The Jews, not: resident in Jerusalem, 
had at the time of the Passover the right to look for gratuitous 
lodgment and hospitality from the dwellers in the city.”° 
“ Unless I am mistaken, this is in the word card\upa” —says 
Grotius. That the oixodecmorns of this house (mark this most 
precise definition !) was not to be asked first by the disciples— 
Wilt thou give up thy already-prepared chamber to our Master 
and thine? but only to be required to show where it was, takes 
two things for granted: first, that he held it already prepared, 
in devout hospitality, for any guests whom God might send 
him; and, secondly, that to none would he more gladly sur- 
render it than to Jesus, as soon as He should announce Himself 
as coming to it. 

The upper room—dvdyatov (more correctly, instead of ave- 
yeov) —is probably to be distinguished from the i7epsor, or the 
proper moy of the roof (although Hesychius'makes them one) ; 
but the Lord thereby intimates its suitability for a more retired 
celebration of the feast. It is, moreover, large; not a mean 
place, but providing more than enough room for His little 
society ;* and it is also even already furnished—éotpwpévov. 
This last does not intimate anything like a “stately” arrange- 
ment; but only that everything needful was already provided 
there. On that account we cannot admit the additional érocuov 
of St Mark. This is a heaping together of too many predicates ; 
an additional érocpov is either superfluous, or must intimate that 
the sweeping out of the leaven, or whatever else the ceremonial 
required, was already cared for by the host. But we think such 
regard to the minutest speciality too petty in our Lord’s mouth | 

! This meaning of the word generally is uncertain, even in Lu. ii. 7. 

2 Or specifically a hall of eating, as 1 Sam. ix. 22 is referred to, where 
nmov> is translated xardavye. 

8 Friedlieb, Archeeol. der Leidensgesch., 8. 50. This was an ancient 
custom ; but the method there quoted, of indemnifying the man by the skin 
of the lamb and an earthen vessel, may be referred to a later period. 

# Tn which circumstance the simplicity of our fathers saw a typical hint 


that many would in due time be summoned to the Supper of our Lord. 
5 The Lord speaks as if He saw the room before Him, just as it was ! 
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at such a time. Von Gerlach’s explanation—a room in which 
the feast was already provided—forgets that there would be 
then nothing left for the following there make ready (St Mark 
for us). Thus de Wette says—There make ready (the repast). 
We afterwards read—And they made ready the Passover. 
To this preparation belonged the purchase of the lamb, its 
slaughter! and roasting, the provision of the appointed and 
customary concomitants, etc. All this is included by the Lord, 
with dignified simplicity in the prepare. 

The disciples went in perfect confidence that they should 
find all this; finding it all, they did as they were commanded. 
In solemn and silent order and reverence, with many deep 
ponderings, did Peter and John perfect all the preparation for 
the feast. But before we proceed to the prepared feast itself, 
let us once more pause and weigh well the announcement which 
the Lord here makes. According to Rev. iii. 20 we might 
discern in this a type of the manner in which He would in future 
announce and invite Himself in the case of souls already devoted 
to Him—that He may hold the true paschal feast in the pre- 
pared guest-chamber of their hearts. Yea, the experience of 
those who have to accomplish this mission, concurs further with 
these words :—“ Jesus often gives, even now, to His disciples 
signs by which we may know where to apply for and find 
places of entertainment for their Lord.” 


SETTLEMENT OF THE DISPUTE FOR PRE-EMINENCE. 
(Liu. xxii. 25-30.) 


We may assume that St Luke received his accounts of this 
last meal at second or third hand; and hence there are indica- 


1 Probably in the temple ; not, however, that the priests alone could do it. 
The ritual of that time is very uncertain as to particulars. Friedlieb’s alterna- 
tive (S. 47. note), that the lamb was slain at the appropriate time in the 
temple or not at all—that the Passover was celebrated by Christ with the 
Jews, or that it was no proper passover,—is not therefore applicable ; and 
it must be considered that if an early celebration was recognised by many, 
it must necessarily have been recognised in the temple. 
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tions of indefiniteness and inexactness, which are not to be 
found in the compressed exhibition of the essentials which St 
Matthew and even St Mark give. In the record of this 
wonderful evening, the most prominent thing was the Sacra- 
ment, as occupying the first place in the tradition of the whole 
Church ; the feet-washing might be reserved,—as belonging 
rather to the circle of the Apostles, and as being an almost eso- 
teric mystery in comparison with the relatively exoteric mystery 
of the Supper—until he came to whose pen it was given to 
record it. But there was much else both spoken and done over 
this table ; and in the selection and arrangement of the several 
Evangelists, the Holy Ghost, who directed them all, shows us, 
as in a central example, in what way He has provided for us a 
sure and sufficing narrative, through the agency of the free and 
manifold gifts of men, which we again are to arrange according 
to our best discrimination. St Luke is distinguished among 
them as the critical investigator and diligent collector of things 
retained in living tradition. Hence, as we shall see, he furnishes 
many precious supplemental details of individual matters, from 
_the Lord’s desires in ver. 15, to the misunderstood words touch- 
ing the sword; hence, however, we find, as we have already 
said, a certain appearance of compilation which sometimes seems 
to forsake the exact sequence of things. ; 
This character of his record is stamped most plainly upon 
the “Eryévero 5é xai— And there was also—a formula indefinite 
in itself, with which he introduces the contention among the 
disciples which occurred again on this evening. We might be 
astonished and incredulous as to the possibility of a strife among 
them at such a time, especially after reading what has preceded 
in St Luke; and this very formula, entering into our astgnish- 
ment, takes away our doubt by the assurance of the actual there 
1 We observe here, once for all, that this admission is by no means incon- 
sistent with our constant denunciation of those by whose. ‘* unwarranted 
assumption of indefinite and inexact records the Scripture is constantly 
broken.” There are limits plain enough to those who will see them. In par- 
ticular, we cannot surrender the conviction that in the first Gospel Matthew 
_ the Apostle is the immediate reporter — despite that German criticism 
which seems to have exerted an evil influence on the English Alford. 


His condemnation of my severe dealing with other views, and his allegation 
of inconsistencies (on Matt. xxvi. 20), do not affect my honest convictions. 
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was. For the meaning of the xaé, in close connection with the 
strife, is no other than this—And even on this evening, at this 
table (where the hand of the traitor was) took place, alas, an 
actual contention!! Our doubt may be rendered stronger by 
its appearing to have been after the institution of the Supper— 
but, it is not so stated; for in St Luke’s habit of transposition 
éyévero may well be roaueded as the later record of what had 
happened before. We are firmly convinced that this was his 
meaning; and agree with the latter part of Olshausen’s words : 
“ St Luke’s account is inexact in two points; creating the im- 
pression that Judas partook of the Supper with the rest, and 
also that the disciples fell into a contention after its institution.” 
As it respects Judas’ undoubted participation, we shall have more 
to say; and as it respects the latter, it does not impeach the 
credit of the reporter, who might say to 2 alpen is my éyévero 
5é «ai necessarily taken in strict order ? 

Neander deals far too boldly with Holy Sescaiued when he 
assumes that the thought of the feet-washing occasioned the error 
of placing the earlier contention of Matt. xx. in the evening of 
the Supper. We cannot but mourn over the fundamental prin- 
ciples which permit such a manner of reading what the Holy 
Spirit has written for the Church ; on their account we have 
preferred to pass over in comparative silence Neander’s “ Life 
of Jesus” in the earlier volumes—but we cannot refrain from 
openly expressing our condemnation here. The pious Wesley’s 
error is of a different kind, and more venial: “It is highly 
probable (?) this was the same dispute which is mentioned by St 
Matthew and St Mark, and consequently, though it is related 
here, it happened some time before.”? We think it impossible 


1 The among them is further removed, and the emphasis should not be 
laid upon it, as Bengel does—‘‘ Not tal the traitor, but also the Eleven 
troubled the Lord.” Considering the words as following ver. 28, some such 
meaning as this might be found, ‘‘ Those who now so humbly asked among 
themselves who should betray Him, had been asking among themselves who 
was the greatest 1” This parallel and antithesis may be indicated in the 
repetition of rd, r/s; not, however, that ver. 24 must necessarily have been _ 
subsequent in time, on that account. 

- 2 Comp. Sepp to the same purpose (iii. 133), who confounds the whole — 
in his Harmony. Braune also has made this section one with Matt. xx. and 
Mark x., though he speaks very indefinitely and confusedly about it. 
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that St Luke’s 6é¢ xai and év adrois can be reconciled with a 
narrative of events so far back! The same and much more may 
be said against the modified view which identifies the contest 
with that resulting from the request of Zebedee’s sons, and 
makes the Lord simply revert to it at the table. (Grotius: 
“Christ is mindful of their former contention; and, going 
away, would give them precepts of love and humility founded 
upon it.”) Certainly, Christ would not have introduced such a 
reproof without an immediate occasion for it, and St Luke would 
not without it have written his éyévero. Schleiermacher accepts 
it as a correct exposition of the narrator, that Christ spoke these 
words, belonging to the feet-washing, in reference to their earlier 
contests; the compiler, however, misunderstood it, supposed the 
contest to have occurred on the same evening, and so changed 
the expression. But this is of itself an admission that the pre- 
sent text bears no other sense. 

It is certain then that the contention occurred on this even- 
ing.’ But was it, as seems to be the case in the order of 
narrative, after the Supper? Those who so read (after that old 
uncritical manner, which, however, in its simplicity of faith, 
should be spoken of with respect), have in some cases taken no 
pains, in some taken great pains, to explain and reconcile this 
supposition. The swiftest way of evading the difficulty, is to 
refer the fact to a special temptation of Satan, then more than 
ordinarily busy. But even Satan’s suggestions must be in har- 
mony with psychology ; and our psychology, at least, protests 
against the possibility of such a question as, Whv is the greatest 
among us? immediately after—Lord is it 1? or, Who among 
us can do this?— Hence others have exhausted expedients to 
find in-the circumstances and sayings of the meal some point of 
connection for it. The most improbable is that which connects 
it with ver. 23, and makes the questioning of the disciples turn 
to a protest, Certainly not I! and thence to their individual 


1 Jn this we agree with Alford, who well puts the reason for it; sum- 
_ming all up thus: ‘ The diction is repeatedly allusive to their then employ- 
ment: dvane/wevos—diarideas—ioblew nal rivecv—év TH Paoirsig, wov—all 
these have reference to things present, or words spoken, during the meal.” 
But not on that account after the Supper, as St Luke places it; this we 
gainsay on very important grounds. 
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boasting of fidelity and nearness to the Master. Pfenninger’s 
is-a very far-fetched expedient, who derives the intention from 
the previous prominence of John, and limits it to the ques- 
tion whether John or Peter was the greater.2 So also when 
Rieger says: “There must be subordination, and it was appa- 
rently quite right that they should know whom to adhere to when 
their Lord and Master had gone, etc.” For the disciples did 
not send their thought forward so calmly to the time of the 
Lord’s departure, as to be already discussing their future pre- 
cedence and dignity. Finally, it is altogether inappropriate to 
refer the occasion of the contention to the expressions of Jesus 
in vers. 16 and 18—as Hess does. Because the Lord “had 
spoken so definitely and confidently concerning the near estab- 
lishment of the kingdom” (was és 6rov really near /)—this 
excitation of their inveterate notions of the temporal kingdom 
made them insensible for a time to every other consideration ! 
We have only to reply that this is unimaginable and impossible. 
The question with them was not about dignity and precedence 
in afuture kingdom; but about place, pre-eminence, and service 
at this meal in the immediate present. Tis doxe? eivas, that is, 
who should appear to have the pre-eminence, to be most con- 
siderable, and have the right of priority over the others ; comp. 
ot SoxodyTes a apxen; Mark x. 42. Meifwv is not equivalent to 
péytoros; yet it is not as Bengel says—“ Greater, as first, 
second, third, etc. The question was not about being the greatest 
solely.” For we may compare Lu. ix. 46, where we have the 
same general expression concerning the pre-eminence of one over 
En, 

This contest before the Sanden finds its easy explanation, as 
generally in the solemn and formal arrangement of their com- 
munity, which the institution of the Sacrament required, so 


‘The Hirschberg Bible, and Richter’s, and Brandt’s all agree on this ’ 
the last, expressly contradicting the report of the three other Evangelists 
(Matt. exceeding sorrowful ; Mark, they began to be sorrowful; Jno., doubt- 
ing), says—‘‘ every one began to repel the guilt, and vindicate his fidelity.” 
In this the identity of Matt. xxvi. 22, with Lu. xxii. 23, is taken for granted, 
which we dispute ; but, even according to our view (of which more by and 
by) such a connection, and such a transition from the traitor to—which 
‘was the greater, appears most unsuitable. 

2 This does not agree with the r/c eiray of St Luke. 
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particularly it may be in the uncertain choice of their places. 
The words of our Lord which compose the difference, form’ a 
plain parallel to the feet-washing ; indeed ver. 27 can scarcely 
otherwise be understood than by referring to it the presentation 
of His own example. Compare with it Jno. xiii. 13-16, and 
the harmony will be immediately felt. Thus the third of the 
Evangelists seems to be already alluding to the more secret tra- 
dition of the feet-washing, which then St John made public. It 
is obvious, again, that after the Lord had washed the disciples’ 
feet, any further contention among the disciples was impossible, 
and therefore that this took place when they first arranged 
themselves at the table." But it is equally necessary to regard 
our Lord’s words as spoken after the symbolical action ; for, 
they entirely harmonise with the discourses in St John, and 
might easily have been joined to it. They refer in ver. 27 to 
the serving of Him who had now once more sat down in their 
midst. 

We have been somewhat diffuse in justifying the position 
which we give to the words which are to be expounded ; the 
reader will not take this amiss, but attribute it to our anxiety to 
give good reasons wherever a non liquet is not satisfactory. If 
we now turn to the words of our Lord Jesus which compose 
this strife, they fall at once into three parts. First, He reminds 
the disciples, to their shame, of former sayings upon this matter, 
which He now almost literally repeats, vers. 25, 26. He then 
appeals, in transition, to His own example of humility, especially 
that which He had purposely just given, ver.27. In conclusion 
He turns His discourse, partly to raise them from their shame, 
and partly to deepen. it, to the high significance of the present 
erisis—in which such a contention must appear to be most per- 
verse. On the evening when the Saviour was to manifest 
Himself as the minister of their salvation, when He would in 


pure and perfect grace establish His kingdom, and make them 


heirs of all His gifts—they were foolishly contending about 
who should be greater! But because grace has chosen them, 


1 We cannot tolerate the idea of Von Gerlach and Ebrard, that the 
strife originated in the question who must perform the service of the feet- 
washing. We would, however, admit that the contest might have been 
the occasion of our Lord performing that act. 
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and brought them through to this hour, the SvatiOewas is not 
revoked. The Lord looks back upon their previous fidelity, 
sincere though weak; and looks forward to the certainly pre- 
pared joy and honour of His kingdom. Thus.the great crisis, 
in the greatness of which their petty contests about what they 
thought greatness are swallowed up, is denoted :—by the glance 
back to the whole time of their previous discipleship, ver. 28— 
by the prominence given to the present establishment of the 
covenant and testament, ver. 29—by the glance forward to the 
final and glorious consummation, ver. 30, (In which there is 
once more a repetition of Matt. xix. 28.) 

Vers. 25, 26. The constantly-outbreaking pride of the dis- 
ciples must hear—and how often still!—the same constantly- 
repeated reproof: thrice had’ it been administered before, 
according to St Matthew—ch. xviii. 3, 4, xx. 25-27, xxiii. 11. 
The record of these passages is almost verbally the same as our 
present text, so that we may refer to it for the exposition of its 
fundamental thought. It only remains to say something about 
single expressions which are peculiar here, and then to exhibit 
the whole in the new light of its present connection. The title 
of honour and flattery, edvepyérns,' which was not peculiar to the 
third Egyptian Ptolemy, but in general use, is perfectly suitable 
therefore to the kings of the Gentiles. And this word, more- 
over, had passed from the Greeks to the Jews; Jewish Eth- 
narchs (Simon, to wit) were so called; and the praise of Onias, 
2 Mace. iv. 2, has some allusion to it, at least in the choice of 
the expression. Does the Lord, however, blame or forbid this 
heing called, as such? Certainly not, as we have remarked 
upon St Matthew; for, kings and rulers (€£overdtovres, here not 
carefovodtew and Kataxupredery, in an evil sense) there must 
be; and rank and authority must be preserved down to the 
master of the house who sits at table, and has servants to 
serve him (ver. 27); consequently, rulers must be called what 
they are and must be, in order to the due adjustment of society 
in this world. Nothing more. than this fact lies primarily in 

1 See Grotius on Matt. xx. 25, and what he adduces on this passage . 
from Philo, Josephus, etc. ; also the collection in Wetstein. The name had 


come to be used in a lofty meaning for eminent persons, as the owryp xal 
evepyérns applied to Caligula shows. : 


\ 
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the are called, in as far as it is parallel with they that exercise 
authority. It is alas true that in fact a mere being called often 
is put instead of the true, internal, moral worthiness (Isa. xxxii. 
5); this the Lord does not deny, when He now exhibits the 
humble form of His externally powerless kingdom, to its ser- 
vants and subjects. In this view, the simple are called assumes 
the character of reproving irony: they would be called great 
and greatest without diligently attending to the practice of be- 
nevolence in their office and function.’ Thus arises the mean- 
ing: Kadobvvrat, they would be called, they arrogate this title to 
themselves; or, as Grotius sets it forth still more strongly, 
“ Christ signifies that such titles are often affected by those who 
in reality care more for themselves than for others’ good. They 
see what is excellent (else they would not affect the name), but 
they neglect to act accordingly.” We might observe, as lying 
not far from the range of our Lord’s hints, that the best titles 
of honour are always those which remind the exalted of their 
duties; those which, to speak after the Hebrew manner, show 
that the 5°7'23 should be 0°2°73—which almost corresponds with 
the Greek evepyéras. Von Gerlach’s notion is too rigorous: “ In 
his evil aim to be like God, man would rather be gracious and 
benevolent than righteous, or a servant of others.” For, grace 
and benefaction are real and honourable obligations of the 
typical gods upon earth; and, on the other hand, servus ser- 
vorum may be perverted into a title of the utmost pride. 

Thus the od« of tw#s—not so—does not touch the rank or 
the name in itself, but the whole state of the case as intimated 
in ver. 25. Without, in the region of heathenism, the great 
object is to exercise lordship and authority ; and many an é£ov- 
ovdfov contents himself with no more than the being called a 
benefactor. But ye shall not be so; when ye bear rule and 
guide, and must needs receive the appropriate name—the empty 
name itself must never please you; but your rule should ever 
approve itself more and more in the spirit and power of service.’ 


1 Aristot. Eth, viii. 13 : Basiasi rpos rods Bocoirevopeevous Dirlae ev Orepoxyn 
evepysolos. 

2 This warning, reproving Not so! confutes the strange notion of Men- 
ken’s that the quarrel was a contest of humility, no man willing to be the 
greatest! St Luke would not have called that Q:arovesnto (ered rAey- in 
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As the disciples’ desire for distinction of rank “might take re- 
fuge in the universal appointment of gradation in the world” 
(as Rieger says), that is, make that its pretext, it was necessary 
that the Lord should definitely lay down the opposite funda- 
mental law of His kingdom. In placing But ye emphatically 
at the commencement, He acknowledges those whom He blames 
as His disciples and Apostles, not at once rejecting them on 
account of their worldliness of mind. He is far from saying, 
with condemning severity—Do so if you will! But then ye are 
no longer My disciples! 

In he that is great among you and he that is chief—yovpevos, 
a precedence is acknowledged and confirmed ;1 but its reality is 
to be striven for, deserved, and approved by an entre denial of 
any such distinction in thought and act. There must be among 
the disciples, in the Church of Christ, those who are relatively 
ot vewrepor, there must ever be yyovpevos and dScaxovodytes, those 
who bear rule, and those who serve. When the Lord mentions 
these names, He at the same time confirms them; but a serving, 
humble love will put all ambition and pride far from those who 
are greater. ‘The two clauses indicate the two degrees of our 
Lord’s evangelical requirement. The former (and apparently 
also the latter) says—Let him that is great be and comport 
himself as he that is less: obviously, not that a Christian who is 
a king should lay aside his crown received from God; not that 
a Christian bishop, elder, or householder, should decline to use 
the prerogative and authority given him in his office; but he is 
to know himself and evidence to others, that as a Christian, 
before the Lord and in his brethren’s service, he is not greater 
than those whom he serves while he rules them. But, secondly, 
and it is still more emphatically intimated by “as he that doth 
serve,’ —Let him that is exalted be all the more anxious, on 
that account, both for his own safety and in service to others, to 


condescend to acts of service; and thus manifest his greatness 


by acts of lowliness which maintain while they seem to renounce 
-his dignity—according to the example which our Lord Himself 


N. T.), nor have spoken of it just asin ch. ix. 46. Nor would the Lord’s 
reply be suitable. 


1 As Molitor in Part IV. of his “‘ Philosophie der Geschichte” does not 
forget to observe. 
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presented in His own person, as we shall see. The Apostle 
afterwards exhibited this most clearly, in 1 Pet. v. 3,5. Such 
a ruler serves, and in fact is the genuine type of a servant; such 
a servant rules in the spirit and name of Christ, even. without 
title. The self-exaltation which opposes this is cured only 
through self-humiliation in penitence, the perpetual principle of 
which for us disciples should be—abasement before the awful 
example of our most high Master. Or we might say, that our 
first repentance brings the former, the descent from our false 
elevation in a natural sense; while the example and effectual 
grace of Christ produces the latter, the positive zeal of active 
humble service. 

Ver. 27. Gfrérer, going to one extreme, maintains that these 
words would have no meaning, apart from a reference to the 
symbolical feet-washing.’ This is an error; but so also is that 
which goes to the other extreme, and takes dvaxovety here 
merely in the general sense of Matt. xx. 28, as referring to the 
whole life of Christ. The expression J am as he that serveth, 
points, especially in its connection with ver. 26, to specific, ex- 
ternal acts of condescension, in which the Lord had placed 
Himself on a level with His disciples. This is the sense in 
which the Lord spoke the word, and St Luke might well leave 
the matter open, with this hint, that something corresponding 
to this had been done by our Lord on the present occasion. 
The saying connects itself with household relations generally, 
and Luke xvii. 7, 8 may serve for an explanatory parallel. He 
that sitteth is the master of the house, who with perfect pro- 
priety places himself at the table, and is ministered to by his 
servants; the question to the disciples intimates that He as the 
greater might properly lay claim to this. The repetition in—Js 
not he that sitteth at meat? refers the application manifestly to 
Jesus Himself; as if He had proceeded—Is it not true that I 
as your pater familias and the Master of the house, as 1 am now 
and ever, might have your service and nothing else? But the 


1 This word is of course implied as the opposite—‘‘ the less ;” without 
requiring us to ask whether age, dignity, or time of conversion is referred 
to. We may, with Grotius, compare 1 Tim. v. 1; and even Acts v. 6, 
though here probably the later usage supplied St Luke with the term, in 
the sense of }4p or 93. 
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Lord had certainly, many times during His life, assumed the 
place and function of a servant; we might assume that this 
had been the case, and was well known, and that His appeal 
refers to all such acts collectively. But the emphatic J am, 
especially with among you, seems best to correspond with a 
reference to an example then and there given; and, having St 
John’s narrative, we may thus explain our Landa words :— 
Behold I sit now in your midst, in the seat of pre-eminence 
which for you is always where J sit'—being the same who as a 
servant washed your feet! Mark, however, how this a the 
midst seems to abolish precedence; and that (according to 
Bengel’s subtle remark), the Lord speaks in the third person of 
Himself as the Master, but in the first person when He speaks 
of Himself as a servant. 

Ver. 28. This reproach, coinciding with Jno. xii. 13-17, 
put them to the deepest shame; and their condescending Master 
will again lift them up—before He proceeds afterwards to in- 
flict upon them a painless humiliation again, by overpowering 
them, despite the unworthiness they have shown, with the pro- 
mise of the full grace and honour of His kingdom. ‘The first 
But ye contained in itself a full acknowledgment of them; but 
it is followed by something still more emphatically consoling. 
It is not now the time for reproaches—He had been constrained 
to reprove them slightly—His whole purpose now is to bless — 
His disciples and load His faithful ones with His gifts. Yes, 
His faithful ones they are, with all their infirmity and folly; — 
else would He be now sitting thus in their midst, and they thus 
surrounding Him? He looks back upon the whole term of | 
. their pupilage and probation; they have been preserved in it 
until this day; and on the evening of His new covenant with 
His people, He can speak to them as He now speaks. ‘The dca-_ 
pévewv is certainly something less than drropuévecv, and was there- 
fore well chosen by St Luke; this He can impute to them in 
His grace, though in a sense which excludes the hypocritical 
traitor. (So that St John’s “but not all” is again to be under 
stood.) And in My temptations: the constant use of this word 
in Scripture teaches us that this does not mean simply in 


' So that you measure the degree of honour by proximity to Me! 
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rebus adversis, His conflicts and perils, but during the tests of 
His fidelity, and temptations to decline from His work. This 
is a solitary and most weighty declaration of our Lord Himself, 
that His whole life had been even for Himself full of tempta- 
tions; especially since that first temptation of the enemy, after 
which He entered upon His conflict with the wicked world, and 
called His disciples to be His companions in it. My tempta- 
tions—thus humbly does He place Himself in the midst of the 
children of men, before He proceeds to apportion the kingdom 
and distribute the thrones; for He knows it well and they 
should know it, that for Him as for them the way to glory is the 
way of victorious fidelity. His temptations were already in 
some sense theirs also, even as we all under the discipline of the 
Spirit are to be in all points tempted as He was. They had 
actually withstood the enmity and temptation of the world; 
they had not been offended in Him as others had who left 
Him; they could say in truth, Behold we have followed Thee! 
He graciously gives its full weight to this; and thus elevates 
Wis weak but beloved disciples, knitting them firmly to Him- 
self. On the other hand; He knew that the time of their 
temptations would not really come until His personal tempta- 
tions were completed; yea, that in an hour close at hand, they 
would all forsake Him and flee; that at the outset of His second, 
decisive, and great temptation even His nearest disciples would 
not watch with Him one hour. When the power of darkness 
came upon the Shepherd, Satan would likewise scatter the sheep 
and sift them like wheat. But, as He afterwards assured Peter, 
His intercession and preserving care would interpose; conse- 
quently, the truth is that here in ver. 28 He already looks upon 
their entire probation. He regards the slight measure of their 
weak, preliminary fidelity as the type of. their future fidelity, 
and speaks in proleptic promise, in typical prophecy of the future, 
even when literally speaking of the past. And this relation of 
the saying corresponds best with the significance of the evening 
of the Sacrament, in which the covenant was ratified for the 
whole time to come, and the testament of future grace and gift 
was sealed. Their task—to abide with Him—lay yet wholly 
in the future, but their calling thereto was now confirmed, and 
the full realisation of it assured to them now by anticipation. 
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bequeath an inheritance, like dying men:—but we shall see 
‘something more in the cas presently. First, it is safe and 
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Ver. 29. An orthodox exegesis should never have failed to 
observe how closely this carefully chosen dcaTi@epar—JT ap- 
point—is connected with the institution of the Sacrament, which 
is now about to be entered upon, and spoken of or fore-an- 
nounced as if it were already taking place. Avat/@ec@at belongs 
of course to Svabsjen—see Acts ili. 25; Heb. viii. 10, ix. 16; 
and is used for N23 03 Gen. xv. 18; Deut. vii. 2; Ps. Ixxxix. 4, 
ete. But.as, since the «aw dva0j«nn of the Lord’s Supper, 
this expression always suggests, in the New-Testament phrase- 
ology, the concomitant idea of a legacy or testament, of a pro- 
vision made firm by His death for the future inheritance of His 
disciples, so also this meaning must be regarded as already pass- 
ing over into the corresponding Scari@epae of this text. Téinay 
consequently, no mere “investing with”’—no mere “yromis- 
ing” or assuring; but, as Luther well expresses it, an actual 
apportioning, giving over, bequeathing in an institution,—in 
short, a testament. The “paciscor” of Beza and Flacius is 
also insufficient; Lange, however, says more accurately— 
“through an institution, the Sacrament.” Olshausen remarks, 
with perfect propriety: “The comparison here with the transfer 
of dominion from the Father to the Son, directly leads to the 
idea of a «Anpovowia, which the Lord again at His departure 
bequeathed to His own as a sacred legacy” —although this xa8as 
S:é0erd jot is not the only proof of such a meaning in the word; 
it is involved in the expression itself, as used on the evening of 
the Supper. The objection of Grotius, that a testamentary 
investing or bestowment would not suit the Father’s appoint- 
ment to the Son—the opposite of Olshausen’s remark—makes 
no difference in the argument; for, the figure, even as it respects 
Jesus, is not to be pressed so far as to make Him die, and dying 


scriptural to say, that Christ gives us the kingdom and the 
power, even as He received from the Father—Rev. ii. 28 being 
a plain parallel; and, then, Christ’s own portion is regarded in 
prophecy as being an inheritance coming to Him from God. 
Theophylact construed J appoint immediately and only with 


1 As the Heb. N.T. inadequately translates "02; instead of which “P 
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might have been used, without m2, as in 2 Chron. vii. 18, Sept. duebéway, 
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that ye may eat, etc.—as the Father hath appointed unto Me a 
kingdom, being the intermediate clause. But the kingdom is the 
fundamental idea here, the object to which the minds of the 
disciples are pointed, as the exposition in ver. 30 shows. It is 
more important to leave, first, and in the transitional applica- 
tion, Sacvdecav without the article, the sense then being:— Your 
striving is for dominion and power, after the manner of the 
world; behold I give you a kingdom, an infinitely higher autho- 
rity than the kings of the Gentiles have, no other than that 
which the Father hath given Me. [ lift you up into co-regents 
with Me! As it is afterwards—In My kingdom ye shall eat 
and drink and judge with Me. And all of them alike, without 
distinction in equal dignity, so that no envious contention could 
find place there:—Judas, the unfaithful one, however, was 
already excluded by ver. 28, similarly to Matt. xix. 28. This 
kingdom of the Lord is now for the present over and within 
all the kingdoms of the world—that kingdom, viz., in which, 
having become members of His body through the participation 
of His flesh and blood, His disciples in the power of His spirit 
and of His love serve while they rule. But one day it will 
alone remain, after the fall of all other thrones and dignities. 
Let it not be overlooked that this J appoint in its first and 
general meaning applies to the whole congregation of believers, 
as they are represented by the Apostles, the entire little flock of 
ch. xii. 82. Let us drive out, by a true homeopathy, all unholy 
ambition, by a sacred aspiration to these high things here pro- 
mised by our Lord; for we cannot aim too loftily for the Spirit’s 
power and the glory of heaven.’ But we cannot too humbly 
ponder the truth, that the Son Himself in His humanity received 
the kingdom from the Father only on the terms of faithful obe- 
dience in suffering, and a preparatory self-renunciation. This 
is in fact the deep meaning of xca0és—as My Father; and this 
the Holy Sacrament, instituted for our fellowship with Him in 
His death and life, testifies likewise, 2 Tim. ii. 11,12. Again, 
we cannot with too much confidence of faith look at Him who 
here as our Forerunner, our king and our servant, the Beginner 
and Finisher of our faith, looks with steady composure through 


1 As Rieger’s N.T. characteristically remarks. And Col. iii. 2 tells us in 
2 good sense ra dbyrd Ppoveiv. 
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all His way of sufferings forward to His and to our kingdom— 
comp. vers. 16, 18. As One that serveth even unto death, He at 
the table where He must previously fore-announce the breaking 
of His body and the shedding of His blood, appoints that body 
and blood to be our future meat and drink, and distributes His 
crowns and thrones for time and for eternity. 

Ver. 30. The thrones promised already, Matt. xix. 28, are 
here preceded or accompanied by an eating and drinking—How 
are these to be understood and harmonised? ' A superficial 
method of interpreting all into figures, finds here two marks of 
co-dominion —honour, the symbol of which is participation at 
the royal table; and power, in the sharing of judgment. What- 
ever truth there may be in this, we cannot but feel that eating 
and drinking in itself must first signify enjoyment and satisfac- 
tion —the honour of being present at His table being added to 
that. Others distinguish thus—Now in the kingdom of grace, 
we are fed and given to drink by Him at His table; hereafter 
in the kingdom of glory, we shall sit and rule upon thrones. 
There is truth too in this, so far as it includes the kingdom of 
grace in the promise ; but the separation between things pro- 
mised alike for this kingdom and the other, seems to us to be 
wrong. Let us ask first, what that means—at My table! 
Here there is a slight and affectionate allusion to the circum- 
stance that the Son of man, who had not where to lay His head, 
now sits with His disciples in the guest-chamber of a friendly 
host :—in opposition to this He speaks of His own table, which 
He is now preparing to arrange, the spiritual, royal table of 
grace, at which He Himself is the master and host, the meat and 
the drink. The interpretation, therefore—“ Ye shall eat and 
drink what I also eat and drink, partake in the blessedness of 
My glory” —is tame, has no correspondence with the Supper, 
does not bring out the J appoint, and is altogether unworthy. | 
The eating and drinking must primarily refer, as it regards the 
beginning and continuance of His kingdom, to the sacramental. 
eat and drink which He is now on the point of instituting for 
them, and therefore means something far more specific than the 
Jewish figurative social feast in the kingdom of heaven. Thus 
far the promise is universal, and embraces the whole time from 
the I appoint unto you onward. But then follows somethin, 
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higher, and evidently not vouchsafed to all; for the twelve tribes 
of Israel are here, asin Matt. xix., the New-Testament and true 
people of God in their PP sliaéss and in their unity :'— this 
last clause, consequently, applies specifically to the Apostles. 
This is indicated in the change of the construction; ca@icec Ge 
being the right reading, plana having been introduced, by 
those who marked not this critical point, rion the sake of uni- 
formity. In Matt. xix. twelve thrones were spoken of, notwith- 
standing the apostasy of Judas ; the number is here, with evident 
lesign, omitted, although we know that it cannot be broken, and 
find it recurring in Rey. xxi. 12-14. These apostolical thrones 
contain, as our exposition must admit, a mystery of the future 
manifestation. The Apostles indeed even now exercisé dominion 
through the authority of their writings. But only certain of 
them ; and it would be wrong to limit so massive a promise to a 
particular number of them. The “ sitting upon thrones”’ is not 


spoken as if for children, who must have fee for everything ; | 


but when once “the twelve Apostles of the Lamb” (not “ of 
Israel”) “in the kingdom of reality rule over glorified humanity 
with Christ as spiritual powers”—the thrones also, according 
to the relations of the glorified state, will be real enough. Much 
may be asked upon this point, as, for example, by Bengel, 
Judicantes duodecim tribus—singuline singulas? In any case 
there remains something reserved in the background for the 
future of the glorified, revealed kingdom, for the glory of the 
regeneration (Matt. xix. 28), which is not yet clearly displayed 
to us; and we cannot but think that there is something similar 
contained in the former clause, which embraces the whole period 
of the gradual fulfilment of Christ’s kingdom. But we do not 
pretend fully to understand how it will be with the eating and 
drinking of the glorified, when they shall no longer partake of 
Christ’s body and blood, but sit down in the new world at the 
Lord’s table, where He Himself will again eat and drink with 
them. We can only point to the fact that according to Matt. 


1“ Formed according to the type of those twelve tribes ” —we said before, 
and now add that probably in the rehabilitation of Israel there may be an 
actual reference to the twelve tribes ; though the Gentile world introduced 
into it must be included of course in it. 
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xxvi. 29 this fruit of the vine will be drunk, by the Lord with 
us, new in His Father’s kingdom. 


INTRODUCTORY WORDS AT THE LORD'S PASSOVER. 
(Lu. xxii. 15-18.) 


The hour, the. legal hour for the Passover, had come; the 
Lord and His twelve Apostles with Him, have sat down. With 
this St Luke immediately connects the words introductory to 
the feast ; and this is consistent with his peculiar selection of its 
proceedings. But it is obvious that the feet-washing, and all the ~ 
words pertaining to it, must be interposed as having preceded. 
And it is equally certain that this introductory declaration must 
come before the One of you shall betray Me! The second por- 
tion of the words, vers. 17, 18, introduces a difficulty; since, 
according to the other Evangelists, Jesus spoke a similar word 
concerning the “no more drinking” at the conclusion, after the 
Sacrament. To many it seems in the highest degree improbable 
that Jesus should have repeated such a mysterious word ; and, 
looking at the general freedom of St Luke as it respects time 
and order, they incline to think that he anticipated the second 
saying on account of the similarity of its thought. But the ac- 
companying cup, unless St Luke adds this circumstance simply 
as an invention, allows us no alternative but.to hold fast the 
historical truth of his account as we have it. 

Ver. 15. All those who cling to the opinion that the time of 
the Passover was anticipated on this special occasion on account 
of circumstances, rest their cause mainly upon this verse (Grotius: 

“ He gives a reason of the anticipation of the paschal meal”) ; 
but we cannot see how such a notion can be based upon the 
desiring of this passage, since it presupposes a necessity to wait 
for the true “hour” of this Passover. Moreover, the must of | 
ver. 7 in this chapter expressly testifies against such a view. | 
The fundamental idea and substance of this familiar and heart- 
felt word of Jesus is its affecting expression of His hwman 
feeling. The whole life, indeed, of our Lord is that of the God- 
man, and His Divine-human character becomes more and more 
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wonderfully evident down to His death; yet His perfect and 
full humanity appears throughout. His heart is a human heart 
with all its sensibility, impulses, and emotions; with all the 
sympathies pertaining to this life in the body, so far as they 
belong to the sinless condition of earthly humanity. The re- 
membrance of what He felt when below, with us and for us, 
remains with Him still in the unity of His Divine-human per- 
sonality, so that it may he said concerning the High Priest sitting 


upon the throne of God—ZHe is able to feel with us in our in- 


Jirmities, Heb. iv. 15. 

The strength of the emotion which He here confidentially 
exhibits, is shown by the desiring with desire, which corresponds 
to the Hebrew intensification by means of the infin. abs. (A223 
‘MBD22),’ comp. Gen. xxxi. 30; Numb. xi. 4, Sept. For what 
then did He so sorely long? Was it not for the sufferings 
which should redeem the world? Yes, verily, this desire was 
present to Him even in the midst of His perturbation at the 
contemplation of them. But it is not of this that He now speaks; 
the last meal is the specific object of His desire. First, inasmuch 
as this paschal feast was itself, and as such, the pre-festival of 
His passion and death, and to be glorified to that end in the 
sacramental institution; but more especially, as the words plainly 
show, as it was to be the farewell-feast of His love, the final en- 
joyment of His disciples’ society before the separation. This latter 
is made prominent in the “ with you,” and “ before I suffer,” and 
finally in the declaration, “I will not any more eat (and drink) 
thereof.” That His resolute and straitened soul longed with 
pain for this festival, we admit, with Lange ; but not that “what 
here chiefly moved His spirit was the anticipation of His victory 
and glory.” The look forward to the fruit of His sufferings, 
even to its final consummation in the kingdom of God, follows 
afterwards; but what moved His spirit first was the suffering and 
the not any more !? Even for Him, endowed with human feel- 
ing, there is a painful separation, the sense of which must be 
soothed, both in Him and in His disciples, by the consolations of 
farewell love—and thus divinely to sanctify the human was the 


1 And there is much force in His reference to the mournful desire with 


which on each Passover, year after year, He would look forward to the last. 
* Which is very emphatically expressed by odz¢rs of wom. 4 
VOL. VII. Cc 
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deep desire of His heart. For, with all His anticipation of the 
compensating Future, He humanly clings to this life in the 
body, this confidential fellowship with His disciples upon earth, 
this lifetime never to return :—even as, on the other hand, 
He humanly shrinks from His sufferings, and therefore seizes 
the final consolation of this once more before I suffer. With 
you! He says as the Father of the house to His children, 
with whom He is about to leave His testament; joyful that 
He has some who have continued with Him so long that He 
can see and address in them the future Church, the recompense 
of His griefs (comp. Matt. xxvi. 18—with My disciples ! spoken 
in the same meaning). Alas, even among them there is a 
Judas, and this will soon appear: for the present He seeks, as 
it were, to forget that, and to surrender Himself to the joy of 
His love. 

This is the purely human side of our incarnate Lord’s relation 
to this occasion, as man generally; but we must remember that 
the first words in the sentence were— This Passover ! and upon 
this the emphasis must be placed. As an Israelite He had, with 
the best of His people, taken pure delight in all the statutes and 
ordinances appointed of God; in His obedience to them He had 
found a living, pure, and child-like joy, so that He might well 
declare the celebration of this festival once more to be an object 
of deep desire. But more than this: as the perfect Representa- 
tive of the longing spirit of Prophecy, who looks through all these 
things into their deepest meaning, and perpetually longs for their 
fulfilment ; and, further, as the Messiah and Son of God whois 
Himself, and who brings, that fulfilment, He had eaten every 
Passover from the beginning with the most internal realisation 
of its profound significance : but how much more momentous is 
this last one to His mind, when He thus speaks of it with deepest 
emphasis! Here, verily, may it be said with still more truth 
than was testified in 2 Chron. xxxv. 18—There was no Passover 
like to this kept in Israel; neither did any king of Israel ever 
keep such a Passover. Certainly, “the Priests, and Levites, 
and all Judah, and Israel that were present, and the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem” are not with Him; but the Lord, who is Himself 
the lamb, keeps it with His disciples before His suffering, and 
founds for them at the end of the tyve the new and essential 
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feast. Thus at His farewell He pays all their due to human 
life and to Israelite life ; before He leaves the family and table- 
fellowship, He consecrates it into a symbol of spiritual com- 
munion ; when He the last time celebrates the shadowy rite He 
glorifies it into its fulfilling reality. And with this the word 
which now follows obviously and necessarily connects itself. 
Ver. 16. The first word spoke of His immediately impending 
sufferings, and renewed in the disciples’ hearts the terror of this 
oft-repeated word, the reality of which came more and more 
near; but the second word comforts them again, and speaks, as 
it were, by way of compensation, concerning the all-restoring 
future of the kingdom of God. Here for the first time the 
simple and absolute raeiv:? that was a hint at the outset, which 
said—I Myself am the Lamb! But now comes forthwith a 
clear and bright glance forwards to the consummate, final ful- 
filment of that typical eating which was now celebrated for the 
last time. In this be fulfilled—mdnpoO}*?—the Lord gives in 
a certain sense the programme of a new institution, without the 
substitution of which the old might not be done away with; but 
He at the same time penetrates into the distant future, when 
He will again eat with His own. And ¢€ avtod—thereof— 
is this again of the Passover? Many have referred it to 
bread, which would correspond with the cup, ver. 17; but this 
is no more than an inexact and gratuitous assumption. The 
words themselves as they stand must be understood to mean— 
of the Passover. This of course does not imply that Jesus 
would finally partake in any such sense as we now partake of 
Him in the Sacrament; but the type of the Passover extends 


1 That this was the final scope of His desire, is proved by the sequel. 
That He instituted the Sacrament ‘‘ from the impulse of the moment, with- 
out any predetermined plan”—needs no refutation ; though Lindner lays 
too much stress upon the design of our Lord being the emphasis of His desire. 

2 Tu. ix. 22, xvii. 25, comp. Matt. xvi. 21, Mark viii. 31, suffer many 
things—Matt. xvii. 12, suffer of then—Lu. xxiv. 26, suffer these things— 
in Lu. xxiv. 46 comes forward again the simple and strong suffer, ra dei», 
involving the whole counsel of God. (For the o##s which precedes does not 
properly belong to it.) Schulthess forgot this when he declared ‘‘ the abso- 
lute xéexer to be a too modern Gospel.” 

3 Instead of which, a strange reading has an explanatory—xatvés 
Boab. 
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even beyond the Sacrament itself. Until it be fuljilled must be. 
understood to mean— Until it, this Passover, be fulfilled (not, 
indefinitely,—all that is to be fulfilled). But, because the 
kingdom of God in the fullest, most absolute sense of the word, 
is the end and consummation of the entire Old Testament, all 
its types must still go forward, beyond their immediately cor- 
responding antitypes, into the blessedness and glory of the final 
fulfilment. To that the Lord now looks onward, comprehending 
all in one glance, while He is experiencing the deep. sorrow of 
the “ Henceforth no more.” This “ joy in grief,” this combina- 
tion of the sadness of separation with the glad anticipation of a 
reunion to be provided for and pledged by that separation itself, 
constituted the attraction of this last meal, standing as it did 
between symbol and fulfilment. And it was for that reason our 
Lord so earnestly desired it. 

The eating and drinking of the flesh and blood of Jesus, as 
it takes the place of the Passover in the kingdom of God now 
existing upon earth,—the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, that 
is—is its most obvious and direct antitype, but not its full 
Trjpacis or fulfilment. “Tt had not its full realisation even in 
the essential blessings of grace which the New Covenant intro- 
duced.” (Von Gerlach.) But the real and eternal antitype, 
to which Christ pointed, was “the everlasting feast of the kingdom 
for His glorified Church, and the anticipatory festival our Lord 
was now about to establish in the Sacrament of the New-Tes- 
tament covenant.”! For as yet we eat and drink of Him; but 
finally, as it is here (and Matt. xxvi. 29) said, He will eat and 
drink with us—in a different manner. How then are we to 
understand this? That feast of sparing or passing over, cele- 
brated in Egypt, was, at the distant commencement of the typical 
economy, no other than a feast of a redeemed and delivered people 
—that was really intimated, though in an Old-Testament and 
negative manner, in its name NDB. In the last and most realis- 
ing fulfilment of this name, the identity of the repast to be en- 


1 So Lange; but he spoils it by a far-fetched distinction between the 
eating and the drinking :—making the enjoyment of the heavenly mani- 
festation of Chris: correspond to the eating ; and the manifestation of the 
glory of the Church—for the joy of its Lord, especially—correspond to the 
cup of thanksgiving. : : 
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joyed with the body of the Lamb through whose blood and 
death our redemption and deliverance comes, will disappear ; 
and the new world will offer to glorified humanity, to the Head 
as well as to the members, a new feast, with new. food and 
new drink, corresponding with that which was afterwards ap- 
pended to the original ceremony. For when not merely all the 
wicked are cast out like the Egyptians, and all the good accepted 
and spared like the Israelites, but also the whole fulness of God’s 
gifts are poured out for the saints in the new creation, for “the 
Jree enjoyment and glory of the children of God’ —then will 
Christ keep the Passover in the highest sense with His own, and 
eat with them as before, but in a transcendently different sense." 
He longed for the Passover of that evening; but His deep 
desire went forward to a perfected friendship and fellowship 
in the heavenly-earthly gratifications and joys of the kingdom 
of God. Until this last most blessed reunion and full reinstate- 
ment of fellowship, He takes farewell; looking forward through 
all intervening time, just as in St John He looks through His 
death and resurrection to His ascension into heaven and return 
to His people. It is not enough to say, with Tholuck: “If the 
Head could thus long for consummate communion with His 
members, should not they long for consummate fellowship with 
each other and with their Head?” But we make bold to un- 
derstand this éws érov, as spoken by our Lord here in the flesh, 
to mean that He Himself even in His glory retains a Divine- 
human longing for the consummation of fellowship with His 
own, and for the eating and drinking with them in the kingdom 
of God at that table which He called His own in Lu. xxii. 30, 
when He spake in overwhelming majesty of their thrones by 
the side of His throne. 
Vers. 17, 18. Whether the Lord,—after He had thus 
embraced in ¢ayeiv ro rdoya,” eating the Passcver,” the full 
typical meaning of this feast of redemption, freedom, and victory, 
—ineluded also the cup which belonged to it, and spoke the 
words with which St Luke proceeds; or whether this word is 
the same with that which is recorded afterwards by St Matthew 
and St Mark, is a question which need not be left undecided. 
a Compare the allegorising passages in Philo, concerning the Wuycxo» 
xaoxe, Which Grotius adduces. 
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For, the cup which He receives in order to offer it round’ was 
an integral part of the Passover ritual itself, and is to be distin- 
guished from the Sacramental cup after supper, ver. 20. The 
other two Evangelists have a similar saying only, and that after 
the Sacrament. Consequently, it is not the last cup, after which, 
as still belonging to the paschal meal, the Sacrament was insti- 
tuted; but the first cup with which the meal was commenced. 
It is evident that our Lord observed in general all the ordinances 
and rites of the typical ceremony, giving it all its rights before 
it was abolished; however doubtful we may be as to the petty 
and multiplied observances which were introduced later. Those 
who desire may see all these described in the Commentators, 
especially in Friedlieb’s “ Archeology of the history of the Pas- 
sion,” where the whole series is described —the washing of the 
hands, the prayers or thanksgivings for the fruit of the vine and 
the fruit of the earth, the dipping into the dish, thé eating, the 
distribution, the moving of the table, the questioning and the de- 
claration, with “elevation” of the bitter herbs and the unleavened 


bread, the singing of psalms, the eating of the peace-offering 


and the paschal lamb itself to the last morsel, the four or even 
the five cups, each to be mingled and drunk at the prescribed 
place, from the first at the commencement to the last which was 
allowed. But Ben-Maimon’s Commentary, and the statements 
of the Talmud, the Mishna, and Gemara, do not entirely agree 
in these points. Who, however, can suppose that all this was 
rigorously established so early as the time of our Lord? The 
Evangelists give us several hints which certainly coincide with 
many particulars of this ritual (as “the fruit of the ve,” the 
song of praise, the distribution of the first cup of Benediction) ; 
but they do not mention the other cups, and we may conclude 
that the Lord did not observe every petty ordinance which was 
current at the time. We must remember that while, on the one 
hand, the Lord recognised such usages as were appended to the 
Divine law with a sound meaning, He, on the other hand, de- 
signedly neglected the prescriptions of the Pharisees. Finally, 
the transition from the type to its fulfilment made a certain 
freedom appropriate; and we shall see that the new Institution, 


 As&amevoc, other than AaGav afterwards. 
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taking the place of the old one, commenced before that was 
fully ended. 

What further may be said concerning the drinking of the 
great future, we will reserve for the saying which St- Matthew 
and St Mark repeat more definitely at the close. It must, how- 
ever, be observed, that “until the kingdom of God shall come” 
refers to the consummate kingdom of glory, the same as in ver. 
16. (Afterwards, My Father's kingdom.) Thus we'must not be 
misled, by the generality of the expression, into anticipating the 
term specified for this drinking again, and placing it in the Forty 
Days. It is also an idle question, whether the Lord did or did not 
drink of this cup which He gave to the disciples. The word 
itself decides nothing, even if the unsupported reading aso rob 
vov is accepted; the saying “Take this, and divide it among 
yourselves” might be understood to mean, “ Divide it entirely, 
keep it for yourselves alone—for I shall drink no more with you.” 
But it might also be regarded as testifying that He had already 
drunk, just as He certainly ate with them the Passover. For 
when Sepp understands ver. 16 to mean that He would not even 
this time eat the paschal lamb with them, he forgets the desire 
to eat it, expressed in ver. 15. If the cup which as the Master 
of the household He received, that He might mix it and hand 
it round, was the cup usually drunk at the beginning, He may 
be supposed to have drunk it according to custom, and then to 
have declared this to be the last act of His fellowship in drinking. 
For as the eating, which was now at hand, was not excluded but 
presupposed in the Henceforth no more; so now the general 
assurance, that He would no more drink wine, definitely con- 
nected as it is with this cup, must have a similar specific meaning 
(and this of itself proves that with regard to the subsequent cups 
He did not rigorously adhere to the usage). Or, the words must 
be understood, that the Lord for a special reason abstained from 
all drinking at this Passover. This is possible, but not probable ; 
for it was the last celebration of His human and Israelite fellow- 
ship; as such it was the object of His desire, and His final re- 
freshment. Let all that has been said serve as an example of 
the importance which should be attached to a careful considera- 


1 The reference to such in connection with the feast of Tabernacles may 
be alluded to—Jno. vii. 37, and viii. 12. font 
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tion of all such words as these, in order to find their deeper 
meaning. The too common method is to pass superficially over 
the sense, and hasten to critical contention about lesser matters, 
instead of thoughtfully pondering every letter as it stands re- 
corded. 


FIRST INDICATION OF THE BETRAYER. 


(Matt. xxvi. 21-25; Mark xiv. 18-21 [Lu. xxii. 22]; 
Jno. xiii. 21). 


“Twill eat this Passover with you’’—thus had the Lord spoken 
at the beginning, with the same meaning and the same feeling 
with which He had said, in His message to that unknown one, 
to Him well known, in the city—“with My disciples!” Judas, 
nevertheless, was among them; and saddens this last Passover 
before His Passion, even more than he had saddened that feast 
of love in Bethany. Although the Lord would now refresh and 
strengthen His spirit in this final human and Israelite fellowship 
with His disciples—in whom He beheld the germ of the new 
Church to be established for the earthly-heavenly, all-fulfilling 
kingdom of God—that end cannot be obtained, inasmuch as the 
sorrow of suffering and death, by which alone this new covenant 
can be ratified, presses more and more closely upon His soul. 
After the feet-washing and the accompanying sayings had re- 
pelled their old notions of His kingdom, after the sayings of 


Luke xxii. 15-18, which vibrated between the sorrow of separa- 


tion and the joy of the final reunion—the lips of the disciples, 
waiting in anxious solemnity, were no more opened in any 
familiar words; even the Master kept silence for a space; and 
nothing remained but the silent observance of the paschal meal, 
celebrated in mysterious and appropriate twilight. Luke xxii. 


17 defines, as far as we can understand, the beginning of its 
ritual; but it intimates at the same time that all its detail would 
not be observed, for the Lord makes an end for Himself with the 
first cup. And as they were eating—is St Matthew’s opening of 


the scene which followed. And as they sat and did eat—is St 
Mark’s more definite language. Thus we have nothing here of 
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1e standing, according to the prescript of Ex. xi. 11 (which 
.ben Esra allows to have referred only to the first meal in 
igypt). They sat or reclined at the table, and—ate, almost in 
lence; but little, and that only what was absolutely necessary, 
ras spoken ; scarcely a word which belonged not to the ceremony. 

In this position of the begun and proceeding meal, we hear 
nat fearful word, which descends from the most distant future 
f glory to the deepest ignominy of the present, One of you shall 
etray Me!* While this refers back to the intimation long ago 
iven in Jno. vi. 70, and was prepared for in Jno. xiii. 18, it is 
sanifestly the jirst indication of the traitor during this meal ; 
nd it coincides historically, doubtless, with Jno. xii. 21. How 
-is related to Jno. xiii. 22 we shall see; as far as the un- 
ertainty which undeniably rests upon the insertion of the 
acramental institution in St John’s closely connected narra- 
ion will admit. When we examine the Synoptical account, 
ve find three distinctive sayings of our Lord:—<A word of 
orrow to humble the Eleven together with the One; a word 
f solemn declaration, which instructs, and at the same time 
indicates them, while it is a preliminary condemnation for the 
raitor; finally, a most sublimely fearful’ word for the traitor 
Jone, in which now for the first time the judgment of his re- 
yrobation is complete—even as the Lord had given Himself up 
o His own destiny to be betrayed by him. But here we only ~ 
ay, for the first time—because the final utterance follows in a 
econd, and more intense expression (Jno, xill. 27). 

Matt. xxvi. 21; Mark xiv. 18; Jno. xiii. 21. He was troubled 
n spirit (as Jno. xii. 27)—indicates certainly a disturbed and 
painful emotion ; and it is not without meaning that there is 
1dded—and testified. The former shows the motive of our Lord’s 
utterance as it regards Himself, the latter as it regards the dis- 
siples; His own grief will not suffer Him to restrain it, while 
He speaks for a salutary testimony to them, as also to the future 
Church which they represented. The disciples also were ewceed- 
ing sorrowful, but their emotion was far from reaching the depth . 
and strength of His trouble in spirit. The tribulation and suf- 
fering of our Lord is always and essentially a sorrow of soul; and 


1 How often does the thought, and view, and word of the Lord bring 
into close conjunction the widest contrasts ! 
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in that domain where the spirit possesses, inhabits, and pervades 
with its energy the soul, and is consequently affected by it in 
return. Still more specifically is it everywhere as here a sorrow 
on account of sin, and even in its highest intensity a Divine- 
human sorrow. For, His spirit in the unity of the Eternal Spirit 
knoweth the abomination of sin, as it appears in God’s sight ; 
His soul feels it also, in this clear and full knowledge, even as 
men feel,—or rather, as no sinful man as such can feel it. Thus 
had He ae the beginning already suffered much through sin ; 
but now, the sin of men confronts Him in its direst, severest form, 
and is most bitter to Him, as exhibited in Judas. More severe 
and bitter was not in this sense even the conflict in Gethsemane 
and upon G 
Here in His spur it, most internally afflicted by sin, that Biaston 
begins and has its root which issues through Judas (as we shall 
see) in His victoriously emerging from temptation :—in Gethse- 
mane again His soul is included; upon Golgotha finally His body, 
soul, ae spirit. All the contradiction of frenzy and hatred, of 
oie, and malice, of ingratitude and every other bad pant 
which, distributed among individuals, had fallen upon or should 
fall upon Him—was condensed and consummated in this one 
sinner against Him, this unhappy traitor. He breaks in upon 
the narrowest circle of His won and beloved souls; he defiles 
and disgraces, in a sense, the apostolical foundation of His future 
Church here at its very commencement; and brings to nought 
an election which had its origin in His love, by an atti though 
partial victory of hell! Thus, alas, this son of perdition—and 
this is His deepest grief—compels Him, even now when He 
would refresh His soul by nought but love and blessing, when 
He was about to establish the seal and the pledge of an ac- 
complished redemption and forgiveness of sins, to retain by 
anticipation the sin of one awful Exception, condemning him 
eternally. But we observed upon Jno. xiii., with reference to 
Mark iii. 5, that the Son of man could not otherwise manifest 
His wrath against evil than in connection with the perturbation 
of His sympathising, redeeming heart ; here, however, we see 
It is to be understood, as we have said, that His soul also suffered the 


sorrow of Mis spirit from the beginning ; and the perturbation of His es 
was strongly shared in by His body. : 
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that the converse of this proposition does not hold good—for 
Jesus is only troubled about Judas, without wrath. So far we 
can appropriate Tholuck’s word, on St John: “It is not the 
feeling of provoked indignation which goes out toward the de- 
linquent, but that of compassionate sorrow ;” though we cannot 
adopt the words which follow, as applicable to the present con- 
juncture,—“ which always seeks anew to produce in the perverted 
mind an influence of compunction.” This was now over, as the 
will betray already testifies. Where there is human anger’ in 
the God-man as the reaction of love, there is the hope of love 
which takes this method to accomplish its purpose ; but where 
that is gone, the wrath of the Lamb also for the present ceases, 
and the love is turned into pure lamenting suffering of the sin. 
That the traitor had experienced no wrath beforehand from his 
Lord, on whom he inflicted the deepest grief —is the cause of the 
wrath of God which now rests upon him, and which will fall upon 
him one day as the wrath of the Lamb, of that same Incarnate 
Judge of men who in Gethsemane still called him His friend. 
Why then does the Lord utter that as a testimony which 
moves His spirit? The testimony as such applies indeed to the 
disciples; but not exclusively, as is generally thought, to shame 
and humble them, and excite their true repentance. In this 
utterance of the deepest feeling, there is primarily no considera- 
tion of the influence which it ought to exert and must exert upon 
others; but it is no other than a lamentation of the Troubled 
One, who pours out His complaint not merely before God, but 
also before man in a human manner. Assuredly, there is some- 
thing of human “infirmity” also in it, and the Lord cannot 
restrain within Himself the sorrow of His soul, nor retain it 
within His spirit before God, but must speak of it before His 
own as afterwards in Gethsemane. We must know for our own 
consolation and instruction that so it was with His spirit ; and 
therefore He bears this witness to all times in His word—as it 
is also expressed in St John’s euaptupijce—He testified. But 
then, there is another element which is never wanting in His 
self-testimony; the wisdom of love which regulates all His 
speaking and not keeping silence approves itself decisively here 
1 Not, of course, in the sense of Jas. i. 20, which contrast of the human 
and the Divine has no application to the God-man. 
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as it does to the last, seeking always our salvation. And we 
justly said at the outset that this first word concerning the 
traitor had an especial reference to the others. The doom and 
woe of the traitor is intimated more plainly to himself in the 
second word, and most expressly in the third; but now the 
Eleven are to know and feel, as far as it lies in them, what the 
Lord knows and feels. They are to be fortified against the 
awful event, when it should take place, by the testimony to their 
Lord’s fore-knowledge of it and submission to it—as we have 
seen on Jno. xii. 19. But, finally —and this comes into special 
prominence for us—they, as being of the same sinful nature, 
and, even under grace capable of like sin, are to be humbled 
into deeper self-knowledge and penitence by seeing how pro- 
foundly the sin of one among them bows down their Lord. This 
is the just interpretation and application of the-word which the 
Church has always held fast. It views the Lord as in this 
word exhorting te contrition before He celebrates His sacra- 
ment; moving the disciples’ hearts to humiliation before He 
institutes His holy Supper. And there is profound truth in the 
observation which has been made :—that St Paul derived from 
this One among you his impressive rule, But let a man examine 
himself ! 

It is indeed only one, who will commit this fearful sin ; but 
it is still one of them; and what that means, we have sufficiently 
shown upon Jno. vi. 70. When one sins with fearful, yea the 
most fearful aggravation— the rest of us must not wholly acquit 
ourselyes; the Lord’s one word is most grievous to Him, to us 
full of shame and humiliation—One among you! Whatever 
differences there are between the several eleven disciples in 
disposition and feeling, the Lord embraces them altogether, and 
in one with Judas; He still more emphatically and compre- 
hensively refers its most evil fruit in the one to the root of sin 
in all, when He afterwards cries— Woe to that man! The sin 
of the One, most ripe for condemnation, is in a certain relation 
the common sin of humanity, a fruit which grew on that tree. 

Further: Is this Judas actually isolated and alone in his sin ? 
_ Is he not rather the type and forerunner of many, found in the 
discipleship and external fellowship of Jesus, as he was then ? 
Hence his warning figure stands at the introduction of every 
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slebration of the Sacrament—“ In the night in which the Lord 
as betrayed!” The lesson taught by Judas may well inter- 
ingle its wholesome bitterness with all our Passion-devotions. 
Voe also to him who, otherwise than the beloved disciples, is 
isposed to reply—-Such can I and will I never be! The proper 
flection is—Am not I also a man, like this man of sin? Is not 
1y human heart by nature likewise evil and unbelieving? Do 
submit to reproof? Has the love of the Lord entrance in me, 
nd His truth? Am not I treacherous to Him in heart; am not 
resting secure in external fellowship alone with Him and His; 
; there no Judas-way in me? 

All this is not “homiletic application” and “edifying re- 
nark,” learned readers, but actual exposition of the mind and 
eeling with which the Lord uttered this é& buadv. “One? 
f you” —He adds now decisively—will betray Me; in which, 
s in the following words, the @pscuévov—appointed—begins 
Iready to appear. He speaks still in the Future; since Judas’ 
ffer already made to the Pharisees (zapadwow) was not the 
onsummated betrayal itself. But He speaks in the Future 
bsolute ; for, the black counsel of Judas’ heart stood fast, his 
.eart was no more to be humbled and shamed—otherwise the 
uord would not have thus spoken. 

And they were exceedingly troubled, and began every man 
o say—Lord is it 1? Judas is obviously not included, because 
he Spirit designs to give the Lord’s word as pre-eminently di- 
ected to the Eleven, and their reply to it. Judas delayed till 
he last his similar question. The first influence of the word 
1pon him is not recorded; but, like the design of his heart 
hroughout, is veiled in a night of fearful mystery. Liicke re- 
marks on the apparent parallel, Lu. xxii. 23, quite correctly : 
“St Luke reports like St John ;” but we accept this on a very 
lifferent supposition from his, to wit, that they both relate 
another circumstance, the second indication of the traitor which 
took place after the Supper. Foor it is plain to all who will not 
break the Scripture by assuming incorrectness in the narrators, 
that on the first occasion the disciples say what they say to Jesus, 

1 St Matt. gzcoros (another reading es) —St Mark ig xadeis, not xqbeic 


or xara (nel ere) cfc, but instead of xa eve, as in Jno. viii. 9, Rom. xii. 5. 
The second xa} &aaros' Miri ye; in St Mark is probably an addition. 
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the second time they speak among themselves (mpos éavTots, eis 
&ddjrovs). The first time, each asks, Js it ? the second time, 
they inquire among themselves which of them it was that should 
do this thing. Liicke thinks it “scarcely credible,” as recorded 
in St Matthew and St Mark, that each of the disciples asked 
aloud if it was himself :”—but it is literally so recorded in these 
Evangelists; and no man has a right to mix up with exposition 
his own notion of what is or is not credible. The simple and 
plain narrative has in various ways been most unexegetically 
dealt with. Some have thought that each put the question, but 
each with his own individual meaning; Olshausen supposes 
that Peter and John, in their more highly developed conscious- 
ness, would not ask—Is it 1? but only— Who is it? (This 
gratuitous assertion rests upon the identification of the two 
questions and the two accounts.) Others, as Ebrard, change 
the recorded question into “an anxious appeal” —It is not I? 
On the other hand, Winer classes this question with Myre 
among those in which, according to the decision of the context, 
an affirmative answer must be supposed possible. We perfectly 
agree with him; and appeal to the feeling of every simple 
reader, and to the predominant, living tradition of the Church. 
If the context allowed the assumption that some meant no more 
than “assuredly not 1?” we would rather join Nathanael with 
John, than Peter—and so on with all the rest. ‘The emphasis 
of this most significant word would be lost; and the subsequent 
question of Judas, the affirmative answer to which our Lord’s 
reply confirms, would be deprived of its similarity to the pre- 
vious questions. Judas assuredly asked because he was con- 
strained to do so, because and in the same sense as the others 
asked. 

For our own part we regard that as credible in the highest 
degree which Matthew the Apostle, one present at the transac- 
tion, plainly records; and, moreover, we can render it perfectly 
intelligible and probable to our own minds. The truth in the 
arbitrary addition to the narrative which we have just noticed 
is this, that each one may have thought first of the others 
around him; but then, when he saw not the slightest ground 
for the supposition in the case of any other, he would naturally 
direct the inquiry to himself. “Of whom can I suppose that 
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e would do this thing? Most fitly should I ask myself the 
uestion!” Such is the course of true humbleness of mind in 
's pure simplicity in all similar cases. This preparation and 
eason for the startling question—Js it I (no other than myself)? 
he Evangelists have left unexpressed, but it is not the less ob- 
ious to every psychological reflection: they simply record the 
esult which, in the swift succession of emotion which went 
ound the circle, was not long in finding utterance. We are 
ot to think of clear consciousness and calm pondering of what 
hey say, on an occasion like this, when their word was extorted, 
nforced from the disciples by the warning spirit of the word of 
resus, for a typical: application in the future. We must not 
oldly discuss it in its antecedents and consequences, but take it 
s it stands—the uncalculated expression of the effect which 
he Lord’s disclosure had upon their consciousness of sin. 
When they thus suddenly heard the Lord’s earnest “one of you,” 
very one, even the most consciously sincere, must have thought 
imself for one moment capable of the most fearful sin.t This 
neaning alone gives a sufficing reason for the exceeding sorrow- 
ul of St Matthew, which is essentially different from the sub- 
equent doubting of whom He spake in St John. After the 
nore rigorous “ Woe” pronounced upon the One, which must 
lave given every innocent one to feel that this did not touch his 
onscience, yea, after the atoning “for you” of the Supper,— 
heir position and feeling with regard to it became different ; 
ind the uncertain anxious inquiry of every one as to which of 
he rest could do this, was then quite in keeping. The blending 
of the two situations and states of mind into one incidént, is to 
be excused only by the fact that St John’s Gospel gives that 
theory an apparent sanction, unless his Gospel be very carefully 
read and compared with the others. For certainly, just at this 
point, between vers. 21 and 22, or vers. 22 and 23 of ch, xiii., 


_ 1 Hiiller’s reflection therefore is beside the mark: ‘‘and if He named one, 
it was the thought of each that that one might change his mind.” For the 
will betray had been announced by Verily, Verily. Krummacher more cor- 
rectly paraphrases the sense of the word: ‘‘Yea, Lord, so corrupt is my 
heart that I am capable of any evil; and, if the wind of temptation blew 
that way, I might by possibility betray Thee, the Highest Good, even as 
Thou hast said. Left unguarded to myself, I cannot stand.” 
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St John passes over the Supper, and inseparably joins what 
passed subsequently with the first word which gave occasion to it. 
But he wrote thus only that our investigation might be stimu- 
lated to careful arrangement of the whole. 

It was necessary thus carefully to observe the word of the 
disciples, and assert its only true meaning; for this alone will 
enable us fully to understand the design of the preceding word 
of our Lord, as well as to trace the progress to what follows. 
When He expressed Himself in such a manner as to involve 
their whole circle in a certain sense in the guilt, His sole pur- 
pose—a purpose which most blessedly sueceeded—was that the 
beloved disciples should be profoundly abased in the conscious- 
ness of their general, human, capability of sin; and that they 
should be entirely divested of all wrathful, loveless, unjustified 
rejoicing in the sentence of condemnation pronounced upon a 
fellow-man, the traitor who now went forth from their midst ;— 
in short, that they should be brought to such a state of mind as 
to put the question which they did put."| This question of the 
disciples, which was a perfect expression of individual sincerity, 
while it on that very account proclaimed all the more feelingly 
their deep sense of sinfulness, was to Him a consolation in the 
midst of His distress. He who so asks, judges himself fully— 
that he may not be judged—as to his part in the awful guilt, 
so far as it is a collective guilt; but he who can thus ask, has 
thereby cleared himself, and shown that he cannot be the one 
intended, nor fali under the terrific woe. And now, after this 
disburdening of His own heart and cleansing of the hearts of 
His disciples, Jesus is free to proceed with the second word, 
which with wonderful sublimity embraces the whole of. this 
Satanic sin of an Apostle :—which unites in itself a serene tes- 


1 This, and nothing else, as we think. Not specifically, as Lange pre- 
fers, in order that they might be led to repent of that spirit of carnal am- 
bition which had so long troubled them, and which had nourished among 
them the serpent of treachery, and that traitor himself whom they had 
brought to Him !—There is no trace of this last in all the narrative; our 
Lord’s I have chosen, Jno. vi. 70, isa strong protest ‘against any such intro- 
duction of one Apostle by others. That they trusted Judas and did not 
see through him, was in them a relative virtue, though springing from their 
sin; and the Lord was infinitely better satisfied with their Js it J? than He 


would have been with any unbecoming “Is it he ?” ‘ 
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timony of His own obedience to the counsel of God; an instruct- 
ing assertion of the guilt which nevertheless was incurred; a 
most internal cry of anguish uttered by love which mourns over 
one who cannot be saved. This second word is, to wit, a decla- 
ration as to the self-sacrifice of the Son of man, and the doom 
of the man who betrayed Him; but, for the sake of the tran- 
sitional connection, an answer to the Apostles’ question yet pre- 
cedes, which however is no new answer, but only repeats and 
confirms the first. 

Matt. xxvi. 23; Mark xiv. 20. The supposition that this 
answer of our Lord is the same which John xiii. 26, under 
another presentation and more specifically, records—is one of 
the most marvellous and perverse misunderstandings which have 
sprung from a lax notion of the so-called inspiration of the 
Gospels—notwithstanding that it is the predominant opinion, 
and now almost traditionally accepted. We have shown upon 
St John, and now more emphatically repeat it, that-we have in 
these two records two quite different occasions and words. 
Here the Eleven ask, each for himself, Js i¢ J? There John 
at Peter’s request put the question, Lord who is it? Here 
Judas, like the others, dips with the Lord in the dish; but 
there the Lord dipped the sop, and gave it to Judas. If the 
word intimated a specific and instant dipping on the part of 
Judas, he must have been at once detected before the eyes of 
all;* consequently, the subsequent “woe to that man” must have 
pointed him out as if by name; then his Js it J? which followed 
afterwards, showed senseless boldness in this detected and con- 
demned man; and, lastly, the ignorance of the disciples as 
recorded in St John, vers. 27-29, becomes inexplicable—and 


an absolute contradiction between the two eye-witnesses must. 


remain. All those subtle suppositions, therefore, which are 
based upon his dipping in the confusion, with affected candour 
—and so forth—must be renounced, as confusing the scene. 


‘O éuBdas—he that dippeth—in St Matthew is not, as De 


1 For this answer to the question of all was not given softly by Jesus, 
and it was given only to One! If he received the sop ‘‘before all eyes,” 
and dipped his hand into the dish, he must have been pointed out and re- 
vealed to them all. The imnossibility and contradiction of this is well put 
by Krummacher. 
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Wette’s translation gives it, He that hath dipped (that is, just 
now); but it is aoristical, and equivalent to éuSamrdpevos in 
St Mark. 

The Lord does not and cannot intend to give a new and dis- 
tinctive answer to the Js i¢ I? of the several disciples. It was 
not necessary. The silent answer was now, after this cleansing 
of their heart, understood of itself —“ Not ye, My faithful ones, 
who have been with Me in My temptations, and whose are still 
the thrones; but one among you.’ Thus the Lord merely 
repeats, before He proceeds further, the former word in a more 
plainly intelligible form; using an expression which is parallel, 
on the one hand, with the earlier-cited passage of the Psalms, 
Jno. xiii. 18, and, on the other, with the subsequent word which 
St Luke gives—“'The hand of the traitor is with Me on the table.” 
Nothing can be clearer than this relation of the circumstances, 
if we only abandon the attempt to make different accounts one, 
and assume such a repetition of similar transactions as the re- 
currence of this dark element in the meal rendered necessary. 
The “ dipping in the dish” was by no means (as Lange main- 
tains) “an irregularity which their excitement explains :” there 
is no ground for this, when we set the common meal plainly 
before our imagination. Henneberg is quite right in defending 
the general signification of the dippeth with Me—“one of My 
household, who daily eateth and drinketh with Me.” Olshausen 
is altogether wrong when he asserts in. opposition, that “this 
was applicable to all the disciples, and was therefore no answer 
at all” —for it was not to be an answer, but only a re-assertion 
of the one among you. St Mark gives us the plainest evidence 
of the identity of the two sayings; for in the second he has 
“one of the Twelve,” and adds to the first “one of you— which 
eateth with Me.” (And this we now first mention, because here 
its significance comes out.) Thus the Lord meant the first 
time—One of My companions at table; and the second time 
again— One, who eateth at My table, like you Twelve collectively. 
The number twelve, still mentioned—we cannot but think of 
the throne lacking for one of the twelve tribes of Israel, Luke 
xxii. 30—designs to say that the Lord reckons the filled one 
still, in testimony of His previous election (Jno. vi. 70, you 
Twelve), i in order then to appa him, comp Acts i. 17. Thus 
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the several passages of Scripture profoundly coincide in their 
one meaning. 

The Lord’s silence presupposes—“No, not ye, who so 
anxiously ask!” But who then? He declines any more defi- 
nite intimation, and adheres to His first word. St Matthew’s 
specific the same (obr6s) shall betray does not constrain us to 
suppose here a direct indication of the man, for it does not out- 
weigh the one of the Twelve in St Mark; this odros, rather, is 
spoken concerning that one in the same tone of lamentation and 
reproach as afterwards 6 dvOpwros éxetvos—that man. *One 
among you :—in this there has been from the beginning a con- 
trast with the remainder of the disciples, who were not so near 
and not in so confidential a relation. It is in correspondence 
with the word of the Psalm,’ “as it was written,” that the espe~ 
cial nearness of the Twelve is represented here as a fellowship at 
the table; it further shows, according to the meaning of that 
Psalm, the greatness of the guilt in which this trusted one be- 
comes a traitor—thus preparing for the woe. Finally, the form 
of the expression, which makes the dipping into the dish a spe- 
cific and most concrete designation, refers of course directly to 
the present paschal meal. For, the declaration would run thus: 
—That one of the Twelve (he will soon be revealed in his act!) 
who, like the other Eleven, has been My habitual companion at ; 
the table, and is so this day, who still for a while has the cha- 
racter of an Apostle; is still shameless and eats with Me (My 
bread),—embitters to Me this farewell feast, enforces from Me 
this complaint and condemnation, etc. Ti xeipa—the hand 
—has the same most concrete vividness in St Matthew which 
the impious hand has in St Luke :—that hand which no protest 
of conscience could restrain. 

Did Judas at this moment dip his hand into the dish, and 
thus make the generally-proverbial word a specific sign for hium- 
self? If that be supposed, it must also be assumed that the 
disciples did not remark or understand the significance of the 
act. In such a case, this word would occupy a middle position 
between the altogether general reference which preceded, and 
the specific sign given to John; and, further, it might be thought 
that this connection would show why Judas, thus partially 
marked out, asked also his question. But this coincidence of 
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the immediate act with the Lord’s very general indication ap- 
_ pears to us altogether unimaginable; the disciples’ not perceiy- 
ing it (and they might be supposed to have instantly looked at 
the dish, under a misapprehension) being in the highest degree 
improbable.— The definite article before tpu8Aiov shows that 
there was not more than one dish at the table." 

Matt. xxvi. 24; Mark xiv. 21; (Luke xxii. 22.) We must 
firmly hold that St Luke does not introduce ver. 21 supplemen- 
tarily, thus placing it incorrectly in the midst of the words of 
the sacramental institution ; and it further seems probable to us 
that ver. 22 also was (in its simple reference to the contrast of 
the Divine counsel and human guilt) thus repeated. Yet we 
admit that the historically correct “ But, behold” may have led 
to the introduction of ver. 22 as related to it; and the expres- 
sion being the same (in all but one word) we shall include it in 
the text here.— How Judas comes against Jesus, and Jesus en- 
dures His temptation, in it victoriously separating Himself from 
him —we see now exhibited before us in a spiritually decisive 
and internal process, before the betrayal itself is accomplished 
as an external act. We may regard this conflict of Jesus with 
the traitor among the Twelve as a temptation in regard to Him- 
self ; as even the beginning of the last, greater, and greatest 
temptation, in which His Passion consists. Now at the last 
Satan comes again to Him immediately, as in the desert; and 
even more directly near, though by the agency and in the form 
of man, his instrument. And here in Judas the sin of men is 
concentrated, or rather he is the concentrated man of sin; and 
in this, that He has to do with such an one, we mark the great- 
est temptation to the Holy One of God to depart from the rigo- 
rously-defined path of His holiness. But the patient Endurer, 
when He suffers this, is only bruised on the heel by the heel of 
this Satan-man lifted up against Him; over him who would 


tread Him under his feet in his impious course, the self-sacrific- 


ing Redeemer remains exalted in His unbroken victory. How 


‘ Hence we cannot accept Bengel’s strange view, that there was a 


>. 


nearer circle around the Lord, within the Twelve. (Judas opposite, as k 


Peter and John one on each side? But this does not suit the manner in 
which they reclined.) Bengel (not in the Gnomon, but in the Germ. N Ty) 
thinks that ‘“ this at once exonerated a large proportion of the Twelve.” 
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this was consummated in the second ec» 4lict of this evening, we 
have seen already in Jno. xiii. 27; we now see it here the first 
ime. That is, Jesus abides exalted above Judas not immediately 
as God, but in that emptied relation as the Son of man, in 
which He was capable of temptation; He is and abides, in 
opposition to this man of sin, the faithful man in God, and 
recedes not from God’s punpose, righteousness, and love. ‘Thus 
we seize the three critical points of this utterance, and now pro- 
ceed to exhibit them more clearly. 

First : Jesus remains evalted in the purpose and will of God 


above the wicked purpose and will of Judas; for He can, in His’ 


perfect and sure obedience, subordinate the suffering of this lot 
to the providential arrangements of His God and Father. He 
holds to the as tt is written, or, as St Luke says afterwards, was 
determined; for prophecy and predetermination are here one. 
The whole counsel of God is laid down in the Scripture; the 
plan of the history of the kingdom and the world, which shall 
stand fast in spite of the counsel of the heathen and the devices 
of the people. Ps. xxxiii. 10,11. Before God, in the book of 
His mutually-interacting omniscience and almightiness, all is 
written, down to the hair of the head which falleth not without 
Him :—but who knoweth the individual secret thoughts of His 
heart, before they are made manifest in act and history ? For 
us it was enough, that that had been before announced in pro- 
phecy, which we must regard as the firm centre of all—the plan 
of redemption in Christ. In this “ The Son of man goeth !” are 
wrapped up all those thoughts of peace and not of evil which 
the Most High has thought toward the children of men, to bring 
the good end which was expected by all who in the longing of 
penitence and faith waited for it. Jer. xxix. 11. Hence all 


the main crises of that wonder of all wonders, of the redeeming 


passion of Christ, were written down before ; and the event 
signified by this emphatic as—the betrayal by one of His most 
intimate chosen ones—must have been recorded too, because 
and as it was ordained; and here also applies what the faith of 
the disciples, Acts ii. 23, iv. 28, could profoundly express. 
Nothing can break or disturb this predetermined, counsel of 
God ; all hell, and its power in humanity, is impotent against it, 
even as the desperate malice of Judas fails to disturb the repose 
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and confidence of our Lord. He abides sublimely elevated above 
his evil will, for He submits to his permitted deed as obedient to 
the good will of God, and goes on His plainly marked out way. 
Certainly, this is contained in the expression trdyes, goeth, 
which here primarily indicates the process of death as such, just 
as in St John’s discourses it comprehends the going through 
death to the Father. Expositors usually content themselves 
with making it only the separation from the body, departure 
from this ie as 76n e.g. Gen. xv. 2; Josh. xxiii. 14; Ps. xxxix.14 
‘Sept. never tmdyev)—but the inner meaning and connection 
constrains us here, as almost always in St J abate umayew, to 
include a voluntary submission in the independent, obedient, 
going this way of death.’ St Luke’s copeveras for goeth is 
under the same condition; indeed, we might compare Jno. xiv. 2, 
28 (where the ropevec@as is distinguished from the mere going 
away by the blessed end of the way which is marked out) and 
interpret it more emphatically :—The Son of man goeth His ap- 
pointed, sure, and blessed way; He fulfilleth His course, comp. 
Lu. xiii. 833. This is so intimately connected with the mattér itself, 
that it must approve its correctness.—“ It must be so, because it , 
is written ; not that this lays Me under constraint, I yield Myself 
ralirdoxily and confidently to the counsel of God. ” Thus the 
holy resolution of Jesus’ obedience abides exalted above the 


_ malicious purpose of Judas, even while He does not withstand it. | 


He knows that even this, like all evil, will be turned to good, and 
that thus will be effected the saving of the world. Indeed, that 
which God designs for good, Judas designs for simple evil; but 
the thoughts of God remain firm and will have their course. 
Even this most terrific delinquency must serve the accomplish- 
ment of the eternal purpose of love, even when it is afterwards 
carried out to its accomplishment :—just as even now the word 


concerning the traitor was turned into a blessing for the. rest. 


| 
This is here in its centre the same mystery of the Divine govern- : 
ment of all, which meets us a thousand times, a thousand times 
repeated, throughout its whole procedure. We cannot grasp the 
full meaning of what we say, when we speak of Providence ; but 
the simplicity of our faith in the living God in thus speaking is 

‘ In Josh xxiii. 14, and still more plainly, 1 Kings i ii. 2, pane Co} 
the same self- devotement i is involved. 
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amply justified. But that the holy Son of man thus simply 
subjects Himself to this Providence, when the greatness of this 
devilish wickedness might bring the temptation to doubt whether 
this also could have been foredetermined—is His first victory. 
He does not for one moment think—Can it be that I shall 
suffer this from such an abandoned apostate? but abides in firm 
faith in the purpose of God, and in the obedience of this faith. 
And here serves Him the prop of Scripture; for all that was 
written of Him was also written for Him, to be the light of His 
feet, the lamp and justification of His way. We dono more 
now than point once more—after having spoken of it at large 
upon Jno. xiii. 18, and xvii. 12—to Christ’s own exegesis, which 
finds the treachery of Judas in the Old Testament, and which 
no scientific criticism of our day can invalidate. 

It is right before God that this should be; but not the less 
right before God that the wicked purpose should bear its guilt. 
Consequently, in the second place, Jesus abides also exalted in 
God's righteousness above the imputed, retained, and abiding guilt 
of Judas. The transition to this thought cannot be better ex- 
pressed than it is inthe Hirschberg Bible: “ However patiently 
I suffer this, however little God will hinder it, however certainly 
it was foreseen and foreannounced that I should be betrayed by 
My own disciple,—yet, notwithstanding, fearful is the temporal 
and eternal woe which will fall upon him. It was not the fore- 
announcement which caused him to commit this damning sin; 
but his own voluntary malignity, foreseen only by the all- 
knowing God; has driven him to this heart-breaking crime.” A 
second temptation for the Son of man lay in this: He might have 
yielded— in opposition to the righteousness of God—to the false 
pity which should mourn over and excuse the “unhappy Judas,” 
as being appointed to be the instrument of such a destiny. Into 
this temptation we, who know better, are still apt to fall:—not 
so the Lord, who abides firm in the testimony of the truth; and, 
even when He is in the deepest subjection to the most malignant 

_wickedness, forgets not for a moment His position as the J udge 
over all evil and evil-doers. oar 

Woe to that man ! When the Lord thus calls him aman, He 
points once more, as we have said, to the general sin of man- 
kind—which in this man of sin has only reached its full con- 
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summation; but the emphatic and exclusive éxeivw—that man 
—points to the individual character of this tremendous sin and 
guilt. By whom the Son of man is betrayed—such juxtaposition 
with such a man is the deepest humiliation of this name; what 
inexpressible condescension, to allow that He belongs to one 
humanity with this Judas, as one of us. We might be misled 
into regarding this as a mitigation of his guilt, as Judas did not 
after all do violence to and sin against the known Lord of Glory ; 
but a profounder consideration will preserve us from that error, 
and leave the woe in all its rigour. There is ample independent 
reason why our Lord should here throughout call Himself the 
Son of man ; but that Judas was not essentially ignorant as to 
the Divine dignity of His Master, and therefore did not as it 
were excusably sin, must be deduced from the .irremediable 
doom of damnation which is so strongly pronounced upon him. 

The Lord does not say, Woe unto men, all sinners, by whose 
hand and counsel I must suffer and be crucified! But He makes 
this man prominent, who betrayed Him to others, for special 
judgment. Again, He cannot now say— Woe to that one of the 
Twelve, or to that Apostle who has betrayed his Lord and Master! 
It is, however, still more rigorous when He brings to mind that 
he who had thus become a devil—is a man; for, his sin at the 
same time in another sense transcends the measure of ordinary 
human sin. He was born as man, that is, as no more than sin- 
ful man; sinful, indeed, but susceptible of truth and love, and 
therefore of salvation. But now he has become incapable of 
salvation, in direct opposition to truth and love itself! This 
solitary woe denounced upon one only head, in the profoundest 
patience, the sublimest tranquillity, the keenest grief, has a far 
heavier weight, consequently, than the other “woes” which had 
issued from the same lips; heavier than that of the seven-and 
eight-fold woes denounced upon the-Scribes and Pharisees, which 


* Thus we find, and we trust rightly, a different sense in the 2vdsaxo¢ 
here, from that which Krummacher finds, who regards it as involving “a 
rejecting tone’—‘ Judas has nothing more to do with the Redeemer! 
Jesus has no other name for him than the alien and cold one—that man!” 

‘We think of such passages as Matt. xi. 12; Mark ii.27; Lu. ix. 56, and 
ask in wonder, How can the name “ man” be, in the lips of the Son of man 
and man’s Saviour, a term of rejection and alienation ? 


dl 
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however were dictated by the wrath of love; heavier even than 
the “woe to that man” by the side of “ woe to the world,” Matt. 
xviil. 7 (where, moreover, there is as here a necessity for it which 
does not remove the guilt). 3 

For concerning this Judas alone the lips of truth say—It 
had been good for that man if he had never been born! Here 
Krummacher observes truly: “ This inscription placed over the 
grave of His unhappy disciple by the Lord Himself is the most 
fearful and affrighting utterance of the whole Bible”? This, 
word, taken in its literal rigour, closes eternally the door of 
hope; it precludes all thought of an ultimate salvation, for if 
there might be a restoration of his soul in the distant revolu- 
tions of ages, it would be better for him to have been born:— 
this is so obvious, and has been so deeply felt from the begin- 
ning, that we need not spend many words in establishing it. 
The best argument for the irrevocableness of this sentence is 
found in the contrivances resorted to for its evasion: for in- 
stance, It had been better for the Son of man if Judas had 
never been born! This construction, however plausible it may 
seem according to the letter, is in the highest degree artificial, 
and therefore to be rejected. It has seemed that xadov Fv 
avr® must be referred still to Christ, as the ep) airod before; 
partly, because the Son of man immediately precedes, partly 
because the conclusion with that man seems to bring in a new 
subject. But this gives to the words a tone of self-seeking and 
weak lamentation which is utterly unworthy of Jesus, and never 
heard elsewhere; and which is, moreover, so entirely unsuitable 
to this place, that on that account, and in spite of grammatical 
appearances, there have been few who have ever hesitated to 
admit that this sentence must be the development and explana- 
tion of the woe previously uttered. We repeat what we said 
on another occasion: “ Such anexposition we can never assent 
to, because it involves such a direct contrast with the previous 
submission to the counsel of God as is quite out of the question ; 
still more, because—to our feeling at least—the utterance of a 
woe against His enemy because he had wrought Him harm is 
at this sacred crisis altogether unworthy of our Lord; while, 
on the other hand, it was worthy of Him that He should feel 
sorrow for the destruction of that enemy, who had wilfully 
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plunged himself into ruin.”? But we now strengthen those 
two feeble expressions, and maintain that it must be the feeling 
of every man who is not bent upon doing violence to his feel- 
ing, that such an exposition altogether deranges the true sense 
‘of the passage, and the entire relation of Jesus to Judas; that 
it is altogether contrary to the whole mind of our Lord gene- 
rally, and at this conjuncture especially, when His sublime ele- 
vation above Judas must be manifested, that He should lower 
Himself so far as to make such a lamentation over His own lot. 
We cannot understand how any man can tolerate the idea of 
such a thought in Jesus’ spirit, of such a word on Jesus’ lips, 
as—‘ Had not Judas been born, it would for Me have been 
better.’ For does not this border on that want of resignation 


‘to the destiny of life, which in man has said—Would that I had 


not been born!! And here too, at the table of the Supper, 
after the serene self-sacrificing words—The Son of man goeth, 
as it is written !—The reference of the atr@ to the more distant 
subject, instead of the more immediate, is sufficiently explained 
by this, that this man is the main object of the whole utterance, 
the airé manifestly being only a repeated éxeivm;” and the 
same holds’ good for the explanation of the repeated that man 
which is thereby emphatically connected with the been born. 
Glassius observes that this repetition of the subject is according 
to the emphasis of the Hebrew, “8°20 napine, ad augendam de- 
clarationem; appealing to several Old-Testament passages (Gen. 
ii. 19, xiii. 16; Ex. vii. 2, xxxy. 5; Josh. i. 2; Jer. xxxvii. 85 
2 Sam. vi. 4), and in the New Testament to Matt. xxvi. 24, 
and 2 Cor. iv. 3, 4 (év ois—tév amiotwv). ‘This emphasis in 
the indication of this man is a sufficient reason for the expres- 
sion, is in fact the main thing in it; but with this may be con- 


‘nected what Bengel finds in the first éxe/v—illi, de quo ipso 


etiam scriptum est.® 


1 Lange: ‘‘ He mourns over the eternity of this man; so much so that 
He forgets the sorrow which he had wrought for Himself.” 

2 Not, therefore, according to a mediating exposition: It would be 
better to the Son of man; I should much rather that this unhappy man 
had never been born! The Lord expressly speaks not of Himself at all; 
but only of the condemnation of this man. : ; 

8 On the other hand, we cannot admit what Bengel has said upon the - 
second this man—videri-possit pradicatum. He corrects this videri possit 
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Thus it remains that the Lord testifies—“It would have 
been better for Judas never to have been born.” But that is 
not in His lips a soft and sentimental expression concerning the 
traitor, any more than it is a mere sentimental lamentation over 
Himself. Nor is its force to be evaded or explained away by de- 
creeing that it is only a proverbial saying; for Jesus has nomere 
“manner of speech” in what He says, and if He uses proverbs He 
uses them as truth. It is primarily a prophecy :—It will befall | 
this man to wish that he could undo his birth and annihilate his | 
own existence. Lu. xxiii. 29, 30; Ecclus. xxiii. 14 (cal Oedijoes 


et puny éyevvjOns). But that which is here predicted is very dif 


ferent from the anguish and transitory despondency which made 
Job and Jeremiah curse the day of their birth; for, the em- 
phasis rests upon this, that Jesus does not merely predict a 
desire of Judas, but Himself by anticipation confirms and utters 
this cadov Hv—it were better. 

Here, consequently, we have in the second clause of this 
utterance the second mystery of the Divine government, as it 
appears central in the centre of that government :—the Divine 
counsel, which orders all things beforehand, is not disturbed by 
the wicked purpose which arises; so also God’s justice, which 
condemns the sinner, is not invaded or neutralised by the per- 
missive appointment. All that which comes to pass stands under 
and depends upon the will of God. The energies of nature, 
without will and without organic power of their own, work all, 
down to the slightest, only according to the will of the Cresta, 
immanent in His own creation. But in the personal creature 
invested with free will, in humanity, we must carefully distin- 
guish between occurrence and act, between effect and will. 


Whatever comes to pass, as far as it is event and result, belongs 


to the Divine direction, in which the Lord turns the thoughts 
of the people to. such and such results, as His own thoughts 


by another subtile remark (probably too subtile) —ille, appellatio jam ut re- 
moti. But Lange asserts that we must translate—Better that he had not 


been born as that man. This, however, is dangerous; since Judas would 
then appear to have been born the wretch he was, add his individual pro- 


gressive guilt would be carried back to his birth. Instead of laying upon 


his own head his guilt, it would assume a predestination to it in ee mys- 
terious counsel which decided his destiny. : 
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will, Thus all must serve God; and thus Judas, who least of 
all understood the Divine purpose of redemption, is an eminent 
instrument in its accomplishment; a man, by means of whom 
something takes place which was to take place, and as it was to 
take place. His purpose, nevertheless, meant it very differently 
when he became the betrayer of Jesus; and this his act as such 
falls therefore as certainly under the Divine imputation as the 
event falls under the arrangements of Divine providence. Here 
there is no room for excuse through predestination in the pre- 
science. The event is so certainly defined, appointed, and inter- 
woven with the great plan as subserving the great counsel of 
salvation (an @picpévor), that the betrayal of Judas as an ac- 
complished fact is already the foundation on which the sacra- 
mental institution is based.’ But, at the same time, as an act 
this betrayal was so certainly voluntary, and independent of the 
_ will of God, that its guilt rests upon this man—certainly not 
born or created for damnation—unto eternal ruin. Ten thou- 
sand times does this interweaving of Divine foresight and the 
imputation of guilt, this combination of necessity and freedom, 
the one not affecting the other, recur in history; indeed, the 
providential government of the world is the perpetual exhibition 
of this deep mystery. 

And now, what is the guilt in which this traitor has involved 
himself? Most assuredly, he sinned as man against the Son of 
man; and without that dogmatic knowledge af His being the 
Son of Gad which the Spirit afterwards gave; but this does 
not affect the question, for crime may be committed against 
God in man, with the same opposition to the truth whidhe those 
manifested who crucified to themselves the Son of God afresh 
and put Him to shame. (Heb. vi. 6.) God in man had been 
so near and manifest to him in the person of this Son of man, 
that he cannot be regarded as having done evil only against the 
Son of man; that which the Lord says generally concerning 
the Jews in Jno. xv. 22-25 applies to him as an Apostle in the 
highest degree. He resisted the truth asa hypocrite ; love only 
hardened him ; from a chosen and trusted one he had becomea _ 
traitor, and Nel aen his Lord and Master over to the enemies ~ 


* And probably the reason why our Lord in Luke xxii. 21 returns to it 
during the Supper, and testified that his guilt remained. ‘ 
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who sought His death—for that miserable earnest-money! He 
can hear the woe with which redeeming love bewails him, and 
yet daringly ask—Js i¢ J? He can eat and drink that which the 
Lord presents as His body and blood for the forgiveriéss of sins 
—and then go away to accomplish his determined sin, to do, as 
the Lord had said, what he wills to do. Woe to that man—he 
was born a man, but he has ceased to be one, and has become a 
devil. His sin—that of man against man—is nevertheless in 
its kernel a participation in the presumptuous impiety of Satan 
against God. For, in the holiness of the God-man there was 
nothing which might furnish excuse, as in the case of man’s 
_ sinning against sinful‘man;! his hatred of love thereby passes 
over the human limit into the devilish. He would betray his 
Lord, but he betrayed and sold himself to hell. In him Satan 
had his first victory over the power of the love of God in Christ : 
and the saying of Rom. v. 20 is reversed by a fearful exception 
to the rule—Where grace was mighty, sin became mightier 
still. It avails not to apologise for him by referring to the de- 
lusion of his covetousness, as the handle by which Satan made 
him his instrument; the real handle was in the depth of his 
wicked heart. Nor does it affect the case, if it is supposed that 
Judas did not really expect the condemnation and death of 
Jesus—that would wake his daring mockery of the person of 
the Holy One only the more wicked, and complicate still further 
the many-sided falseness of his iniquity. After all, the Lord’s 
woe denounced upon Judas, such as we have it before our eyes, 
is decisive evidence of the abysmal wickedness of his mind and 
action, for with that alone would such a judgment accord. He 
assuredly is the only one who received his sentence: in person 
before the last day; who was given over to destruction before 


the presentation of that sin-offering which saves so many from - 


destruction. 

It had been better to him never to have been born—to this 
man! Note that the Lord does not say simply—It had been 
better. For, that would imply—before God better; and would 
border on that forbidden question, which invades the region of 
unexplained mystery— Why then did God permit him to be 

* Which he himself afterwards testified in shrinking and partial expres- 
sion, though plainly enough, Matt. xxvii. 4. 
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born? For the same reason, to obviate any semblance of im- 
putation on the original purity and guiltlessness of all creation, 
He cannot say—Better never to have been created. Mark, 
further, it is not—Better that he should be annihilated ; for 
while the annihilation of an intelligent creature is abstractly 
possible to omnipotence, so that it may be regarded as a possi- 
bility for the lost, yet on the other hand it is impossible accord- 
ing to justice. Therefore the Lord’s word avoids all liability to 
such application, and confirms in the avT@ the eternal continu- 
ance of this condemned one, to whom it would be better never 
to have been. It would be, that is to him, as he will feel and 
wish eternally :—thus mourns His love, but goes no further. 
And His righteousness proclaims—He was born, and has become 
what he has become, through his own guilt! Let dogmatics 
and speculation see to it how they deal with this utterance which 
exegesis hands over to them. There are but two hints in addi- 
tion which we have to give. The one is thus expressed by the 
Berl. Bible: “We must distinguish between God’s work, our 
own, and the devil’s. Neither of these affects the other—how- 
ever much they interpenetrate each other—neither abolishes 
the other’s full significance.” The other is this: Mark how 
even the redeeming power of the blood of Christ finds its limit 
where the Satanic domain begins and penetrates the human ; 
and that there is an actual abyss, on the edge of which-all 
sinners walk, the end of that which had its beginning in the 
Fall, and into which all those must fall who give no entrance 
to redeeming grace. 

But is this judgment of the Lord upon Judas—with all the 
majestic calmness of the eternal righteousness of God in which 
it is spoken, and in His humanity, according to the love of God 
‘incarnate in Him—a cold and rigorous judgment of a con- 
demned enemy, bereft of all sympathy and feeling? Far be it! 
Rather is it the most affecting and melting lamentation of love, — 
which feels the woe as much as holiness requires or will admit. 
_ Therefore, in the third place, Jesus abides also ewalted in the 
love of God over Judas’ eternal ruin. If the second temptation, 
after the victory in the first (that is, after the sel/-devotion to 
God’s will), would lead the Lord to a weak and excusing sentence, 
in misapprehension of the Divine counsel, and thus to a false 
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love—so now the third temptation, after the second victory, 
would lead Him to a severely-rejecting condemnation, in misap- 
prehension of the Divine righteousness, and as if it was divested 
of all love—and thus to false justice. From the fime when 
Jesus chose this lost one, with the design to expend upon him 
the strength of His goodness, patience, and long-suffering, if 
he might be saved from the darkness that threatened him, down 
to the heart-piercing appeal at the kiss in Gethsemane—from | 
the beginning to the end He had loved him, for the Father’s 
sake and in the Father’s name, who would have none to perish 
who have ever been born. If He who gives Himself to us in 


_ Christ as a Father is stillyin the midst of redeeming grace, the 


Righteous Father (Jno. xvii. 25), so also His righteousness, 
which must let the deserved Woe have its full course, is inse- 
parable from love; but this Father-love of God manifests itself 
in its human immeasurable condescension in the Son of man, 
who is the Son of God. In Him it gives its abundant witness 
that God willeth not the death of a sinner; and with all the 
more love, in proportion as the sin more wickedly resists. As 
the sin of men is Christ’s grief generally, so specifically is the 
unlimited sin of the traitor here, and his consequent unbounded 
condemnation, and, further, the necessity that He should testify 
of it: —the woe pronounced upon this man becomes the personal 
grief of His own High-priestly heart as the Son of man; and 
“this man is a sorrow to Him, back to his very birth”—(as 
Lange beautifully says). Yes, verily, this is the inmost meaning 
of the last lamentation, in which we hear the last cry of a love 
which goes in sympathy with the lost one to the extremest 
limits of mercy, where he must be abandoned for ever. It 
would be better to him—ah that—it were other than it is! The 
Lord thus speaks because He has already entered within the 
range of the sacred Passion; and because it is now needful for 
the fulfilment of the Divine counsel, that in, this last heavy 
temptation to invade prematurely the wrath of judgment, He 
should assert in its purity and integrity the power of forbearing 
love.’ And He has asserted it here, in a manner so recon- 

‘ This most critical point in this crisis of temptation is overlooked by 
Lange. He speaks of a sinking back into the Old-Testament and legal 
wrath of zeal, and so forth—but this formed no element in the present 
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ciling (according to every sense of the term), against and upon 
Judas, that every heart of His true disciples which might 
stumble at the eternal condemnation of the lost, must be 
strengthened and comforted by this original lamentation over it 
poured out by the Son of God. 

But at this fundamental crisis is fore-shadowed what will and 
must recur in the history and final consummation of His Church. 
When that second man of sin, potentiated into a whole. race, 
when Antichrist and his hosts confront the final Church of the 
saints, whose victory must be patience and faith, Christ's people 
will have nothing to do but follow the example of their Head 
and Captain—to abide patiently obedient, resting on the as- 
surance that it was so written and appointed; to maintain the 
testimony of truth and righteousness to the damnation of the 
ungodly ; but while doing so, to hold fast their Jove down to the 
final limit of God’s patience, until the day of His wrath shall 
come. “Fury is notin me!” So, according to Isa. xxvii. 4, 
speaks God’s vineyard, without a hedge of briars and thorns, to 
its enemies. “Fury is not in Me!” So spake Jesus, now at 
the first, the living Vine, the root and stem of the Church. 
Thus did He endure, condemn, bewail, but not: show wrath ; in 
order that we may see in Him, the Son of man, how the love of 
God glories even against wrath, and even in judgment has its 
victory. 

Matt. xxvi. 25. The word which we have already heard, 
though a cry of lamentation, might be regarded as a fearful 
word, on account of the object of its lamenting love—“ Better 
never to have been born;” but this third word Thow sayest it !, 
spoken to the traitor himself, may be regarded as simply sub- 
himely-awful. St Matthew alone has preserved this, thus ap- 
proving himself like St John an eye-witness; and in regard to. 
this low-uttered colloquy, more observing, so to speak, than he. | 
For, when Jno. xiii. 28 records that no man at the table knew — 
the meaning of the later and last word to Judas, it is obvious 
that, as he excepts himself, so we may except Matthew too ;— 
or it remains to suppose that John alone observed this prior 
temptation of Christ. The otherwise justifiable wrath, which as the meek 


Sufferer He must now avoid, was manifestly in the future of His judicial 
office, not in the Old-Testament past. 


s 
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word to Judas, and afterward communicated it to the Apostles. 
We leave all this to the free judgment of the reader for adjust- 
ment; only stipulating that the trustworthiness of each evan- 
gelical narrative must be held unimpeachable.! For our own 
part, we repose confidently upon the absolute independence of 
the first Gospel; and regard it as in the highest degree probable 
that St Matthew himself observed and heard what in ver. 25 he 
records to us with the same simplicity of an eye-witness which 
reigns everywhere else. 

There has been found wanting in S¢ Mark some hint as to 
the way in which Judas received this word of Jesus 3” for the 
traitor cannot be included in ver. 19, on account of the being 
sorrowful. The reason is that he did not record what was not 
certainly known to him. But St Matthew gives us a brief but 
most pregnant intimation of the proud daring of the miserable 
man. ‘The Js zt I? of the others did not humble or agitate 
him, save that he had no spirit to join with them—Jast trace of 
a fear and concernment which was soon utterly to vanish. The 
terrific woe which now followed without restraint, sounds into 
his deaf ears without making any impression, or producing any 
terror. He remained cold and immovable, blind, deaf, and feel- 
ingless in his cherished purpose; or, rather, if we may dare to 
say so, strengthened in it by the decisive prediction of its ac- 
complishment ;—insensible to the thunders of judgment im- 
pending in the woe, and to the mercy ‘which shone upon the 
cloud in the lamenting “ better would it be to him!” “He 
breathed nothing but self though surrounded by the atmosphere 
of eternal love” (Lissel). Just as if he had not heard the 
sentence of woe, he acts as if it had never been spoken; and 
adds to the rest, with fearful desperation concealed under the 
perfection of hypocrisy, his own delayed Js it J? Ebrard’s solu- 
tion seems to us altogether wrong; for he regards Judas as 


? Neander forgets this when (notwithstanding the sop reached to him) 
he regards the low question of Judas as an impossibility, on account of his 
distance ; and then allows himself to say: ‘This is probably a foreign 
(that is, untrue) particular, the origin of which is explained by the true 
representation in St John.” 


® Although it is he who distinctively testifies—And they, the Twelve, 


drank all of the cup! 7 
VOL. VII. ’ E 
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simply lying, and saying by the tone of his question—“ I can- 
not be the person meant.” The only correct explanation is, that 
he puts his question as much as possible like that of the others ; 
a question which he had so asked as to wait for no as the answer, 
could scarcely have been answered by the affirmative, Thou hast 
said. The others are all still absorbed in thought, pondering 
the hard meaning of the word of Jesus just spoken; on that 
account they do not observe the question which Judas takes that 
opportunity of pronouncing half-aloud. He intended it to be, 
as we have said, like theirs; but there is a difference which is 
hardly accidental. The others uttered in most humble submis- 
sion the name Kupve, Lord, which was the answer to their own 
question :—that word does not pass the traitor’s lips, but in- 
stead of it he uses the cold and ceremonious ’PaSfu." 

Let us mark well the contrast between these two, and feel 
as far as we may the wilful presumption of this question! In 
any other saint among the children of men it would have pro- 
voked only anger—if we may with reverence institute any such. 
comparison. But no temptation to wrath, at other times most 
holy and right even in Him, but now forbidden, finds access to 
the soul of Jesus. How can we imagine it possible that any- 
thing—that even he, whose everlasting punishment He now 
bewails—could move Him from the triumphant elevation of 
His thought and feeling? His answer to this question is like a 
flash from the bright heaven; but it is only the flash of absolute 
truth, uttered as the reply of silent majesty, and without the 
thunder of. threatening or invective. The Lord’s wisdom of 
love still spares him by an answer as low in its love as his own; 
but the necessary, inevitable word is distinctly audible to him— 
Thou sayest it, or— Thou hast said it (thyself)! a form of affir- 
mation dee to that afterwards used to Caiaphas, and at first 
meaning—Thou knowest it, well, wherefore askest thou? So 

mee, | 

1 Bengel reminds us that we never read of Judas’ calling Jesus Lord. 
That is plain enough, as it regards the Scripture ; but we can easily sup- 
pose him to have said Lord to Him whom he kissed at the end. 

? His love will and His truth must expressly answer such an.Js it I? as 
that of Judas, although it seems needless. * To the Js it I? of the amazed 


guiltless ones who question their own innocence no answer is needful ; for, 
despite appearances, the question is its own answer. 
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again—Ah that thou hadst not asked! Ah that I had not to 
answer! Ah that thou wast not such! and what else the myste- 
rious emphasis of this word may evolve to thoughtful consider- 
ation. In such words as these definite exposition” ceases, and 
pondering reflection must take its place. Thus much we further 
indicate as its force to the feeling: “Thou knowest it, Ialso— 
Yea, I look through thee, and canst thou still doubt it? Thou 
deceivest Me not—thou dost not mislead or move Me! Thou 
dost not shake Me from My submission to the decreed purpose 
of God; thou dost not make Me waver in My righteous con- 
demnation of thy sin—but neither dost thou move Me from My 
love—for thou mayest not and shall not even disturb My re- 
pose!” The Thou which is directly given back intimates what 
is more strongly expressed afterwards in St John’s what thou 
doest :—Thou willest it, and thy will, which hurries thee to ruin, 
and, executed on Me, will subserve redemption, will neither by 
Me nor My Father be resisted. (Habeas tibi—but in a tone 
more mournful than upbraiding.) 

Woe, woe to the man, who thus questions the Lord, and 
must receive this answer! Such is the application with which 
the Spirit interlines the text, as it were, for every reader. , 

After this interchange of these two words, which condense 
into one moment the awful collision between heaven and hell, 
we must suppose a short pause to have ensued—a pause of 
anxious silence or profound pondering while the paschal meal 
proceeds. And as they were eating—is St Matthew’s new 
commencement ; and all the three Evangelists introduce now 
the institution of the Sacrament. And to it, in all its immea- 
surable importance and inexhaustible depth of meaning, we now 
turn our attention. 


.* ‘ 


INSTITUTION OF THE LORD’S SUPPER. 


(Matt. xxvi. 26-28 ; Mar. xiv. 22, 24; Lu. xxii. 19, 20; 
1 Cor. xi. 24, 25.) 


The importance of these words, which are heard from age to 
age amid the most solemn of all the services of the Church, con- 


- 
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sists primarily in this, that they appoint and establish a Sacra- 
ment. ‘The development of the idea expressed by this word must 
be resigned to dogmatic theology. We have only to observe, that 
this idea, and likewise the word which denotes it, belongs to the 
ecclesiastical development of doctrine, and is not found imme- 
diately in Scripture; but that it must be classed, nevertheless, 
among those things which the living tradition of the Spirit in the 
Church presupposed and assumed from the beginning, and with- 
out the recognition of which no exposition of Scripture can fully 
accomplish its purpose. We go further, and maintain that this 
ecclesiastical idea (in the purest and most legitimate sense of the 
word) has its root in the Scripture, or may be deduced from it 
as a necessary consequence; and especially, that here at the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper we are to seek its origin. He 
who would ground dogmatic theology upon exposition, will not 
fail to exhibit the root of all sacramental doctrine in this historical 
event; he who would, with a truly unprejudiced spirit, expound 
from the depth of the words, as well as of the history with which 
they are connected, must necessarily at the very threshold admit 
a proposition which will be a key to the interpretation, viz., that 
the Lord here contemplated just such a sacramental solemnity as 
His Church celebrates." 

It is very easy to hurry on with the observation that “the 
words of institution can contain no dogmatic mystery ; for Christ 
was not a man of mysteries, and of dogmatic sentences.” On 
the contrary, it is perfectly plain, that the Man who is in His 
own person the mystery of all mysteries speaks in the highest 
degree mysteriously concerning the eating and drinking of His 
body and of His blood; He connects with “ Do this” in in- 
controvertible authority “This is,’ which necessarily exhibits a 
dogmatic ordinance as contained in the institution, and offered 
to our spiritual understanding for its development. Or, are we 
at once to assume that “This is” must be interpreted in such a 
manner as that no mystery or Sacrament shall arise out of it? 
But, the very Person of Him who speaks forbids this, as we 
have said ; so does the allusion to His doctrine in Jno. vi., con- 


And in this we flatly contradict the position of Lutz (Bibl. Dogm. 
S. 445), that the full sacramental idea appears in the N. T. only in connec- 


tion with the doctrine of Baptism, and not with the doctrine of the Supper. 
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cerning the eating and drinking of Himself; and finally and 
conclusively, the connection between this Institution and the Old 
Testament Passover. 

Here as everywhere it is shown that the New Testament 
cannot be rightly or adequately understood, unless justice is done 
to its connection with and derivation from the Old Testament. 
We have seen more and more plainly in the introductory words 
what importance the Lord attached to the Israelite Passover, and 
by what degrees He prepared His disciples to understand that at 
this last celebration of it a new institution would take its place, 
which should introduce its full realisation. After He had already 
in the feet-washing excited the thoughts of the disciples to dis- 
cern in an external transaction a symbol of spiritual things, He 
speaks of His sufferings in such a manner as distinctly to indi- 
cate Himself to be the true Lamb, and then goes on at once to 
speak of a future fuljilment of the prophetic type. When in this 
connection He Himself appoints another external ceremony for 
His people during the intermediate time (after His departure, 
and until His return to their fellowship), it follows—if we 
contemplate the entire Scripture, without a regard to the whole 
of which there can be no exposition of its individual sayings— 
that this ceremony must correspond with that former typical 
transaction as its fulfilment, and bring the reality which was 
shadowed out in it:—the Do this, as well as This is My body, 
taking the place of the paschal ritual. For, in this way we arrive 
at the foundation of the ecclesiastical dogmatic idea of the Sacra- 
ment, which, though not literally expressed in Scripture, is cer- 
tainly scriptural as involved in the thing itself :—this external 
transaction, appointed by the Lord Himself for the New-Testa- 
ment Church, actually brings and communicates the grace and 
gift which was only promised in the mere rite of the Old Testa- 
ment. It is thus most obvious, at the outset, that the Lord in 


the Supper contemplated such a mystery ; and, proceeding from ° 


this, we discover the analogy of baptism likewise. 
Yes, verily : “ In the secret silence of the little circle of His 


disciples the Redeemer established an insignificant act which 


was to attain to a world-wide interest.” This is saying but little. 
In giving a morsel of bread to these Twelve, and delivering tc 
them this farewell cup to drink---He regally appoints, and leaves 
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behind Him as a testament,a miracle of His power and love 
which should extend through all ages to the end of time; the 
most gracious mystery of His internal union with His believing 
people, exhibited in a most open testimony thereof given to the 
world ;—in short, all that we can say concerning the blessedness 
of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 

The Sacrament, in as far as it iy an external transaction and 
has to do with earthly elements, takes up into itself at first the 
prophetic type; for while that was ordained of God for the sake 
of its fulfilment, it could not otherwise cease than as continuing 
in a changed and glorified form, one however of a strictly corre- 
sponding character. J%igure and similitude therefore must ob- 
viously be retained even in the idea of Sacrament; for, it is 
through this that the connection between earthly and heavenly 
things is exhibited. The polemic theology which refused alto- 
gether to admit any significat in the interpretation of types, 
proved its folly, first, by renouncing the living progression and 
transition from the Old Testament into the New, and then by 
denying the fundamental principle underlying the Sacrament— 
the symbolical relation between nature and spirit which pervades 
the whole world, and the Scripture which interprets it to us. 
The ancient Church rightly termed the bread and wine in the » 
Sacrament, cvppBora, avtitura, even tvrrot, species. Cyril of 
Jerusalem, while he discerns in them the body and blood of 
Christ, finds them there only év tim@ dptov Kal olvov, which 
must be interpreted in the sense of mera species into transub- 
stantiation. Calvin is doubtless right in his position—“ First, 
bread and wine are signs—which represent to us the invisible 
aliment which we derive from the body and blood of. Christ.” 

But the distinctive point in the Sacrament, as in the New 
Testament generally, is this, that in and with the figure the 
reality also is given. It is a very improper confusion of language 
by which men such as Ebrard, going far beyond Zwingle, and 
even inconsistent Lutherans, speak of the “ Sacraments” of the 
Old Covenant, which could have had no existence according to 
the true idea ae this term. (Heb. x.1.) We have now the signum 
efficae or more properly exhibitiveum. A mere “ prophesying,” 
or symbolising, of that which was accomplished once for all is 
certainly foreign to the New Testament, and its external rites 
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appointed of God; even as in the Old Testament there could 
be only ordinances symbolical of the future reality. The living, 
essential centre of the New-Covenant economy is the incarnate 
Person of Christ, the Redeemer Himself ; the middlepoint of His 
redeeming work, again, is His death ; not, however, as death in 
itself, but as it is turned into life, and procures life for us. The 
fruit and the influence of this death which is our life, of this life 
which springs from death, is attained no otherwise than by the 
self-communication of the Lord to us, by which He who died for 
us implants Himself in us as living, or by which we partake of 
Him as our meat and drink. And, as far as our partaking of 
salvation comes through the living, effectual presence of the whole 
glorified Christ, offered to the appropriation of simple faith, the 
Lord’s Supper has a pre-eminent significance: giving a bodily 
presentation to the most spiritual truth, in harmony with the 
corporeity of the glorified Redeemer. Itis the Sacrament of the 
New Testament sensu potiori ; and as such the true realisation 
of that paschal sacrifice which was similarly placed at the very 
head, or in the very centre, of the Old Testament." 

In the appointment of the Passover we have the first ordi- 
nance for Israel before the giving of the Law; and this annual 
festal commemoration of their calling, redemption, and pardon, 
was actually, as Bahr terms it, “ Israel’s birth-feast and life- 
feast.” In the solemn prediction of their deliverance, Ex. vi., 
we read these words of declaration and promise :—“ TI, the Lord, 
I will bring you out—I will rid you out of their ee 


will redeem you—I will take you to Me for a people, and be’ 


your God!” to which fourfold annunciation the four cups at 
- the paschal meal were thought to have reference. Thus, the 
Lord had heard the groaning of the children of Israel, and re- 
membered His covenant; but they heard Him not for-anguish 
of spirit, so that Moses objected— Behold, they have not hear- 
kened unto me. Nevertheless, that came to pass which the Lord 
had said; but only in and through the faith of Moses, whose 
faith contended for victory with Pharaoh’s wrath, could the 
whole of Israel be led forth :—Israel finally heard this Moses, 
* Therefore, also, the first instituted. But not, according to that opi- 
nion of Lindner, which has passed away without leaving any trace, that it 
was to be received before Baptism ! 
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kept the Passover at his command,! and thus was saved. But 
Moses was in this partly the type of the true Author and 
Finisher of our faith; partly, according to Heb. iii. 5, a witness 
and prophet of those things which were to be spoken after, as 
fulfilment in the New Testament. But to what did he give 
testimony in the appointment of that first law for Israel, which 
at the same time contained the first and most comprehensive 
prophetic type? The Lord saves, spares, and accepts Israel ; 
but, because Israel like Egypt had fallen into peril of the De- 
stroyer, saves them only through blood, the blood of the slaugh- 
tered lamb. Thus we have here the first legal sacrifice in that 
special Divine economy which then had its commencement ; and 
this lamb is the most general representative of all the sacrificial 
victims which were afterwards slain. The sacred text speaks of 
it so often, not only by the (ambiguous) verb ny, but under the 
express name of Nt (e.g. Ex. xii. 27 at the outset), that it ought 
to have been scarcely necessary for Kurtz to point to it, in oppo- 
sition to the embarrassed Lutheran polemics of a former time. 
But it is not (as Kurtz thoughtlessly says) to be specifically 
classed among the prawn} or thank-offerings ; it is at the same 
time, primarily rather, a true sin-offering or expiatory sacri- 
jice :—in fact, it embraces the two species of offering in one, in 
harmony with its fundamental character. The predominant 
view, which denies this, is certainly incorrect, though it is ex- 
,pressed with the. utmost confidence, as for example by Lindner: 
“ We now freely admit that the paschal lamb was no expiatory 
sacrifice.” Ebrard, on the other hand, says, “ The Israelites 
generally obtained a right to the covenant of grace, in circumei- 
sion; the Passover pointed to that which was the true character 
of the covenant of grace and salvation—an atonement for actual 
death-deserving sin.” The mpédcxvows tod aijatos—the sprin- 
kling of blood—which belonged essentially to the Passover, is 
illustrated by the sprinkling with hyssop (Ps. li. 7), as puri- 
fying from sin; hence Aben-Esra, for example, calls this blood 
simply a "53. 

We agree with Baumgarten upon Ex. xii. 13: “It is a false 
spiritualism, which Bahr should not haye concurred in, when 


1 See Heb. xi. 27 , and our exposition in the Hebrierbrief. 
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Bochart says that this sign was not given to God, but to the 
Hebrews, that they might be certified by it of their liberation. 
For the sign is properly for him who sees it and acts accord- 
ingly; but Jehovah seeth the blood, as He Himself ‘says, and 
not the Israelites, who sit in their houses.” And when I see the 
blood, I will pass over you—in which words, as in all which 
pertain to this matter, it is plain that the paschal lamb had the 
virtue of a propitiatory sacrifice, with the same typical reference 
to a real, objective propitiation, valid before God as the ground 
of redemption, which is exhibited in various ways throughout 
the whole of the Levitical economy.' Hence, and moreover, 
the wisdom of God shadowed forth in this paschal lamb many 
other things which had their realisation in Christ.2 We may 
mention the prohibition to break the bones, and Jno. xix. 86— 
these things were done that the Scriptures should be Juljilled ; and 
the separation of the lamb on the tenth day of the month, in 
preparation for the fourteenth, as Jesus on that day entered into 
Jerusalem as évtadiacbels, for His burial—and so forth.? 
Suffice it, that the paschal meal, and the whole Passover- 


1 Hengstenberg’s views in the first edition of the Christology were erro- 
neous, but he has since corrected them. Olshausen, on the other hand, 
properly maintains—that ‘‘ the idea of substitution was evidently involved 
in the sprinkling of the blood upon the posts of the Israelites’ dwellings, in 
order that the destroying angel might pass over, Ex. xii. 7. Hence it pos- 
sessed a specific character entirely its own. That which was proper to the 
expiatory offering, and that which was proper to the thank-offering, alike 
entered into it; and it was this which made it so impressive a type of 
Christ’s sacrifice.—The paschal lamb, as the jirst offering enjoined of God, 
combined in itself, as the germ of all the others, their collective peculiari- 
ties.” This is better than what Lange says: ‘‘ The proper Passover as a 
feast of thank-offering points back toa propitiation already accomplished, in 
which the sin-offering and the thank-offering were already presented.” In 
this all-embracing type they ate of the same lamb which was at once a sin- 
offering and a thank-offering. 

» ? Concerning which Rau, the opponent of all Typology, thus expressed 
himself : ‘‘ I must confess that the evidence for the reality of this type had 
to my mind more plausibility than the evidence for any other. It made me, 
in fact, pause for a long time.” 


8 See Bengel’s Ordo temporum, ed. li. p. 228. We do not shrink from 


continuing, with Meyer’s Typik—' Yea, as the great sacrifice was separated 
from the foundation of the world, so was He offered in death at the end of 
the fourth day of the world’s history.” 
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feast which began with it, had a very deep and full prophetic 
meaning, which no one isolated point, extracted out of it, 
exhausts. _It was not merely a “type of the gathering out of 
Christ’s Church from the Gentiles and Jews;” but the whole 
feast had a very significant double character, derived from the 
connection between the sin and thank-offering which we have 
traced in it; its two characteristics being interchangeable, the 
one passing into the other. The remembrance of the propitia- 
tory offering became a feast of joy; the joyous paschal feast of 
thanksgiving, on the other hand, had in it a dread solemnity, 
derived from the remembrance of sorrow, and eyen pointing to 
trouble coming in the future. Asa feast of the sparing, passing 
over, NDA, it exhibited to the eyes of the people of Israel the 
Divine mercy, through which they had become and still were 
the people of God; but as a feast of unleavened bread, 30 
nisi] it was at the same time a remembrance of sorrow, and not 
merely of that affliction in slavery out of which the Lord had 
mercifully delivered them, but of another affliction also, which 
began on the day of their leaving Egypt and must continue 
throughout the whole course of their wanderings in the desert. 
The bread of affliction, %2Y on, Deut. xvi. 3, is interpreted by 
Bihr in a onesided manner, as the “bread which reminded them 
of Egypt and the misery which they had endured there, but only 
as being eaten after their full deliverance from that misery’ — 
so that this 19 was by no means a solemnity of penitence and 
sorrow, but solely a feast of joy. (This latter idea is not neces- 
sarily contained in the word, for that includes sometimes even 
the day of atonement.) As the very significant appointment of 
the DN», the bitter herbs, was not merely, as a symbol of suf- 
fering survived, intended to remind them that according to Ex. 
i. 14, the Egyptians had made their lives bitter (such is the in- 
terpretation of Maimonides); so the very plain DN3} }i1gn2 ‘2— 
thow camest forth in haste—does not mean to explain the bread 
of aftliction to be the food eaten in Egypt. There the Israelites 
had eaten leavened bread; but when, sanctified to God, they 
were separated and purified from the Egyptian leaven, and by a 
hasty flight betook themselves to the way which led to the pro- 
mised land—this unleavened bread was their confession that — 
their full salvation demanded, im the way to the good land, hard- — 
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ship and self-denial still, with the continuance of affliction. As 
in Deut. viii. 3, we read— He humbled thee—*2Y"—, and suf- 
fered thee to hunger (deprived of the bread of Egypt), and fed 


thee with manna; so that in this combination, in--a certain’ 


sense, the unleavened bread coincides with the heavenly food 
for the people which was not savoury to the flesh. Hence 
we may with propriety adopt Meyer’s words concerning the 
accompanying symbols of the paschal meal: “F igures, which 
point to sanctification from sin, swift departure from the land 
of uncleanness and distress, and the transitoriness of earthly 
life itself.” 

We have entered thus deeply, at the outset, into the meaning 
of the type, in order to prepare the reader’s mind to anticipate 
in how profound and many-sided a manner this type is glorified 
in the Christian Sacrament. The paschal institution dimly 
symbolised that wonderful admixture of sorrow and joy, death 
and life, grace and correction, which stamped its character upon 
the great evening of the Lord’s Supper first, and which still 
adheres to the holy Sacrament as the solemnly joyous festival 
of our pilgrimage between our accomplished redemption and the 
possession of the inheritance of glory.! We bless God in it, 
while we abase ourselves; we abase ourselves, while we bless 
God. We partake of the life of Him who died for us—that we 
may die in and with Him in order to live. This is now “ the 
birth-feast and the life-feast” of the new Israel. As in its in- 
stitution, the circle of the Apostles was the paschal family 
representing the Church which took its origin from the death of 
Christ ; so, further, every little company of communicants (as 
among the Israelites every little number surrounding a paschal 
table) is a real and essential symbolical representation of the 
entire and complete Church, of the many who, partakers of His 
body and of His blood, become thereby His body.? 

Finally: the cups of wine which were drunk—and which 
the Lord here gave—had infused, in the later ritual, a predomi- 


1“ The fruit of the holy Supper—the highest good in the vale*of tears” 
—as the Moravian hymn sings. ~ 

? Hence in Ex. xii. 6 the whole assembly of the congregation is designedly 
thus vague: it stands for every little company around their Lamb, as for the 
whole Church in its typical as well as its real sense. 


Pas. 
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nant element of joy and praise into the solemnity: —and we shall 
see that the Lord acknowledged and retained this (apart from 
its perversion); and continued it in the institution of the Supper 
as strictly harmonising with its predominant joy. — 

After this general preparatory glance, we approach the 
Scriptures now lying before us; but it is still necessary to 
observe beforehand, in what way all is arranged with reference 
to the ritual of the*Passover. It needs no proof that our Lord, 
as an Israelite and under the Law, observed all the prescriptions _ 
of God with respect to the Passover, before it was done away 
for ever by its consummation :—this was already intimated in 
the I will keep the Passover of St Matthew, and to eat this Pass- 
over in St Luke. And we have just said that He would do 
honour to every custom and ordinance which had been added 
with a good symbolical meaning. But it is no less obvious that 
He would not submit to every detail of the ceremonial, if it 
had already assumed the petty and frivolous character into which 
it degenerated in later times. The transition from the Old to 
the New, if it is to exhibit a living bond of union, appears tous 
to require that the ancient ritual should not be utterly abo- 
lished and done away before the new is introduced, but that it 
should melt into it and give place to its new authority by intro- 
ducing it. This would be suggested to every reasonable thinker, 
and it is justified by the text. It is impossible, indeed, to har- 
monise all the individual details, partly because the narrative 
does not record every particular, and partly because the ordi- 
nances of that period are uncertain to us. In general, we may 
regard the table as arranged with all its appurtenances accord- 
ing to rule; this the Lord’s prepare required, as St Matthew 
records its being accomplished. As it regards the first cup we 
have said enough already on St Luke. The expression yervy}jua 
Ths aurrédov, fruit of the vine, Luke xxii. 18, Matt. xxvi. 29, 
like the blessing or thanksgiving generally, corresponds precisely 
with the formule which have been handed down, for the bread 
or the wine—etc. NAN 3— Blessed art Thou, O God, our ever- 
lasting King, who hath brought forth from the earth its fruit— 
who hast created the fruit of the vine. This do in remembrance— 
els dvapuvnow—seems to be in some sense an allusion to the fact 
that in the Passover there was a remembrance and a showing 


. 
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Sorth or proclamation (7737, hence 1 Cor. xi. 26, KaTayyédneTe). 
Nor is it without probability that in This és My body there is 
something analogous to a customary paschal formula. Not, 
however (as has been polemically alleged), to the words: concern- 
ing the unleavened bread—yynwa sonas woe 9 yt atond xn 
pyp1—but to the strong and emphatic expression haa which, 
following the ordinance of Moses in Ex. xii. 26, 27, was pro- 
bably substituted for the N14 ND="n2}—the body of the Pass- 
over.’ Thus this solemn word of our Lord Jesus gives assurance, 
as its first and direct meaning, —“ the paschal lamb signified 
Me ;”” for He says at the new institution—Take and eat, this 
is My body! just as formerly it was said—This is the body of 
the Passover. (And quite parallel, then,—My blood of the New 
covenant! by which He testifies that the propitiatory blood of 
the old covenant was a type of His blood.) These allusions 
being admitted, the question has been asked whether the Lord 
first went through the whole ceremonial of the Passover with all 
its ancient formul, elevations, and announcements, in order 
then to place in opposition to it His own new institution— ap- 
pending the Sacrament to the Passover, and not incorporating 
it with it; but we have already intimated our dissent from this. 
To us it seems a discordant thought, that the Lord should first 
complete the shadowy and typical ceremony—the interpretation 
of which must have been pressed throughout upon His spirit— 
“and then quite independently of the preceding solemnity, once 
more break the bread.” We confidently believe that here, where 
the Old- and New-Testament institutions met in one, they must 
have passed into each other ; consequently that the Lord uttered 
fis “This is!” instead of that customary one which ‘would 
otherwise have been spoken. And in this supposition we are 
confirmed by the record of St Luke and St Paul, according to 
which the cup was taken pera 70 Sevrvjcav—after supper— 
when He had supped. Consequently, as we understand it, the 
word which now elevated the bread into the body of the sacrifi- 


1 In the Mishna we find the term of appellation Hop >u ts ; Paulus and 
Scheibel agree in thinking that 7é cay« «ov corresponds with this—and 
we must agree with them. . 

* Tam the Lamb of God—testified now at the end, as the Baptist had 
testified in the beginning. 
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cial meal, belonged still to the paschal eating ;'—not so, how- 
ever, that followed. With this it is in accordance, that the cup, 
which Jesus now gives them, was in the stead of the customary 
third cup, the ngyan DID; for this did not follow until the lamb 
was wholly consumed, et no man might eat anything after it. e 
After the word concerning “ the blood shed” no man drank 
even anything more; that which usually took place after the 
third cup was not observed, and the sublime discourses of our 
Lord +o the place of the usual continuance of their com- 
panionship into the night. 

So far, this might be, so to speak, the Old-Testament frame 
which is in one sense the setting of the scene of this mystery, 
though in another sense it is a frame which cannot hold it. 
But now let us, in the light of the New Testament, approach 
more nearly and penetrate more deeply! And as believing 
Christians we behold there illustrated the Incarnate glory of, 
Jesus ; we behold His Divine-human glory in all the record of 
this evening. As such it is indistinguishably one} but we must 
in our contemplation discriminate, and rise from the human to 
the Divine. The Lord exhibits Himself humanly from the 
beginning in the deep and perfect sympathy of His human life, 
in His farewell love to His disciples, in His cry of lamentation 
over the lost one. This last calamity was His deepest sorrow at 
the meal which He had longed for with such deep desire ; but 
His Divine-human love, which might be embittered but not ex- 
asperated, gets the victory over this. The hand of the traitor 
at the table hinders Him not from remaining faithful, and ful- 
filling J/is trust: without any external exclusion of him who 
was internally shut out, He fulfils His promised ScariPepac 
viv, establishes His covenant and the testament of redemption 
on the borders of life and death. Affectingly human is the— 
Forget Me not; but with Divine sublimity is added—TJ am still 
with you, and livein you! THe holds out to them in the Take ! 


1 Matt. v. 26. ’Eodsévrav 02 aire is not— When they had eaten; but 
repeating as in ver. 21. And this is important for the presence of the 
betrayer. ' 

_ ® We have nothing to do here with the Gentile custom of drinking a 
general farewell-cup after the tables were cleared, though it may be brought 
into comparison. f 
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eat and drink! Yis body and His life, His heart’s blood, Him- 
self, as corporeally as spiritually, for the glorifying future. He 
gives Himself to all, even to the false one; and comforts His 
own heart by the thought of the many who will in after times 
partake of Him. But all this is abundantly developed in the 
Diwine-human mystery of this ordained and promised. eating 
and drinking, which rests upon the atoning For you, and con- 
sists in the distributing This is! connecting with the earthly 
element the highest gine of the heavenly life. 

What then is this? My body and My blood! Were we are 
directly reminded of the discourse in Jno. vi., without reference 
to which no expositor should approach the words of institution. 
We must refer therefore, as far as we can avoid repetition, to 
all that was there said touching the literal meaning of the words 
concerning flesh and blood, and the true interpretation of Jno. 
vi. 51, 53, 63. If we must suppose that that critical time, 
when many were offended at His hard saying and turned back 
from Him while they remained, was deeply impressed upon the 
minds of the Apostles—and who can doubt this ?—if we must 
suppose them to have many times thought of the eating and 
drinking which was then so incomprehensibly demanded and 
promised—and does not that equally follow?—then must they 
at this time also have remembered it, when He renewed the of- 
fence of the incomprehensible words with the most gracious and 
self-devoting love. ‘They could not but discern in His words a 
profound mystery to be disclosed in the future, and at the same 
time an unconditional command to His own to do this, connect- 
ing an internal and wonderful receiving with the external 
eating and drinking. Consequently the Lord must be under- 
stood by us as His disciples first understood Him; though with 
us as with them, the Spirit se bring the full wndetetantling 
only after the actual receiving." 

It is perfectly true, and accords with the words of Jesus 


1 Consequently —to refer to this at once and do justice to all sides—the 
spiritualising of the Quakers, that is, their utter rejection of the Sacrament, 
is decidedly and altogether an error. It understands here, as in John vi., 
the body or flesh and blood to be only the ‘‘ heavenly seed” of the nature 
of Christ, “‘ but not that body, or temple of Jesus Christ, which was born 
of the Virgin Mary, and in which He walked, lived, and suffered in the 
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concerning the new commandment of the new covenant, that 
this mysterious union with Him takes place in the Jove of living 
faith, and leads to the perfection of His own in this love. But 
we must not, however, say with Lange (the hyperphysical, 
bodily-spiritual foundation of the mystery being thrust aside), 
that these words of Jesus concerning love in St John “are the 
light-figure of the Supper according to the Johannzan view.” 
For it is far too little to say—“ the most essential characteristic 
of the Supper being this, to bind the disciples together i in love 
through the paidn and sealing of the love of Christ zandl 
therefore this was to be the mark of distinction (symbol = Sa- 
crament?) of the disciples of Christ.” We think that love is 
life, but life comes to us through the self-impartation of Him 
who is given for us and in us; and, further, this self-communi- 
cation is sealed to us (and is not merely exhibited) as the giving 
to us His actual flesh and blood. Luther says well— Where 
the forgiveness of sins is there is also life and salvation; and 
we may with perfect propriety invert the sentence—Only 
where there is life in and from the living Saviour of the world, 
is there an abiding forgiveness of sins. In the New Testament, 
we repeat, no mere assurance and announcement of the “For 
you” is sufficient: that is still only the preparation instead of 
the fulfilling reality, There must be and there i is a true and 
real “ In you” 

This is what the Supper teaches us, this is the testimony of 
the words of institution, to which we are drawing more and 
more near. We are far, however, from asserting with an op- 
ponent of Calvin in Hamburg, “ that there. is in all the Scrip- 
ture no passage which more plainly declares that the bread is 
His body!!” We would rather say with the profound and 
careful Petersen :' “It is much to be lamented that men over- 
zealous for the Lutheran doctrine make so much stir about. the 
words of institution. These words may contain the Lutheran 
dogma, but do not of themselves exegetically constrain its accept- 


land of Judea.” Barclay’s Apology, Prop. xiii. He goes on to say: ‘‘ The 
professors of Christianity, for want of a true spiritual understanding, have 
sought to tie this Supper of the Lord to that ceremony used by Christ 
before His death, of breaking bread and drinking wine with His disciples.” 

1 The Doctrine of the Church, third book, 8. 445. 
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ance; and that doctrine is rather to be first derived from the 
analogy of the whole of Scripture! and of the whole faith, and 
therefore to be received as the genuine sense of the words of 
institution, notwithstanding that other methods of exposition 
might be found :—but this evangelically scientifie method is 
too much lost sight of im the heat of argument and assertion.” 
We are by no means insensible to the ecclesiastical and scien- 
tific importance of a sound understanding in these matters, as 
demonstrated by the contests and divisions of the Church: but 
we would not forget the words of Luther, among the best which 
he wrote on the subject :—“It is a great and marvellous thing 
to be a Christian, and God lays more stress on that than on the 
Sacrament. Lor the Christian is not made jor the sake of the 
Sacrament, but the Sacrament was instituted for the sake of the 
Christian.” We shall take the utmost pains to examine as 
axpiBas as is possible and fit, the words of institution; in order 
that we may rightly distinguish what they cannot say—what 
they incontrovertibly do say—what they might on the one side, 
but also what they might on the other, say, according to the 
point from which exposition views them. Here there is the 
freedom of a diverse acceptation, and liberty for every man to 
avow and testify for which view His entire system of faith and 
understanding of Scripture impels him to decide. We shall 
avail ourselves of this liberty ; but lest we should fail perfectly 
to discriminate between a possible and a certain meaning of any 
of these words, we have only to remind our readers beforehand, 
that with all the exegete’s striving after objectivity, the higher 
the object is the more surely will his exposition be more or less 
subjective. 


And now for the words of institution. There is, however, 
yet one preliminary question—How did the Lord utter them? 
which of the sayings in the four records are the authentic words 

of His mouth? We take it for granted that the reader has the 
four accounts in juxtaposition before him—that of St Paul to 
the Corinthians being included. We set out with the indisput- 

1 We may be permitted to add—from the whole connection in which 

_ the words were first spoken. 
- VOL. VI. | F “f 
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able critical canon that omissions and abbreviations in each nar- 
rator are of no moment; and allow that addition contrary to the 
truth, every so-called extension and working up of the account, 
is objectionable in proportion to the importance and solemnity 
of the record thus dealt with. But this canon can be applied 
in all its rigour to the Gospels; with regard to the latter part 
of it we allege our faith in their full inspiration, and plead, 
further, the transcendent and incomparable importance of these 
sacred words. Only thus can we obtain a sure and compre- 
hensive foundation for the combination of all the words which 
our Lord certainly spake. Every word, which any one may 
omit, but another records, must be accounted valid; and the 
whole runs thus :— Take, eat, THIS Is MY BODY, which is given 
(broken) for you, Do this in remembrance of Me—Drink ye all 
of this, for this (this cup) is My blood, of the New Testament 
(the New Testament in My blood), which is shed for many (for 
you) for the remission of sins——This do ye, as oft as ye drink it, 
in remembrance of Me. And here it is very observable that in 
“this is My body” all four are perfectly at one.! 

But what of the variations of the same words? Did the 
Lord say— Given for you (as St Luke has it), or-— Broken for 
you (as St Paul says afterwards)? Did He say—This is My 
blood of the New Testament (as in ‘the first two Evangelists), 
or— The New Testament in My blood (as St Luke and St Paul 
agree in saying)? Finally, did He say—Shed for many (ac- 
cording to the first two) or—For you (according to St Luke) ? 


? Much may be said, and satisfactorily, as to the omission of this and 
that word by one, and its retention by another ; but, in this matter, it is 
not wise to demand absolute certainty and seek to explain everything. 
Those who do so fall into great extravagancies. It is possible that the Greecis- 
ing Luke might put edyeporeiv for evaoyeiv, though we shall givea different 
account. But who will believe that he omitted Ad@ere, Qayers because it 
was a Hebraism, and better Greek to avoid the repetition of Ad@ere in ver. 
17? It has no more value than mere assertion, to say—that St Luke, 
more especially representing Jesus as the Saviour of sinners, was constrained 
to add ‘ given for you,” and therefore also ‘in remembrance of Me” — 
that St Matthew, keeping prominent the King of Israel, gives the word of 
injunction Téere—that St Luke’s Graccism explains the paraphrastic cha- 
racter of the words touching the cup—and that the wep! xoradv in St 
Matthew and St Mark is a mere Hebraism (m29 for a great number ! !). 
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It is hard to suppose-at first that all these can historically 
accord. ‘The old assumption of simple faith we find in Richter’ s 
Family Bible: “The Lord probably repeated several times the 
words of distribution, and in explaining His meaning used inter- 
changeably one_or the other form of expression.” And _in this 
Krummacher decisively concurs. We must needs admit that this 
is possible; but none of its advocates has gone beyond its “ pro- 
bability ;” to us, however, any such repetition as this theory 
supposes, and especially any such changing of the expression, 
seems highly improbable at so solemn and important an institu- 
tion. ‘The Sacrament sinks thereby into something too much 
like a mere human, confidential, communication. Pfenninger 
strives to make it more acceptable by representing the Lord as 
turning to the right hand and to the left, speaking the words on 
the side of John in one manner, and on the side of Peter in 
another. We have no contention with those who can thus satisfy 
themselves: it is a matter of feeling and taste. But far better 
than this solution, which places the variation in the original 
utterance of our Lord, is the theory which assumes a later varia- 
tion of the expression in its liturgical use in the Church. There 
are some who have said, If Moses (not without design) has 

slightly changed the text of the Decalogue in the Book of 
Deuteronomy, so also the free Spirit permitted a like deviation 
from the exact words of the Sacramental institution, the same 
sense being strictly preserved. Those who think so, would 
assign the highest historical authority to St Matthew, whom St 
Mark almost entirely follows: as, for instance, in the case of 
moAnov, instead of which the duav might easily afterwards have 
been substituted. For, supposing tydv to have been the origi- 
nal word—who would have dared to substitute voAAdv ? 

But we are not content with this, and there is much higher 
ground to be taken. ‘We read in the Synoptical tables of 
Sommer, in conformity with the prevalent view, upon St Luke 
—* this was probably the ecclesiastical, liturgical form in the 

Pauline congregations.” Whatever truth there may be in this, 
it is altogether wrong to attribute whatever is peculiar in St 
Luke to a subsequent human liturgical arrangement. Even if 
iyav might have taken the place of rodAdv, surely the S:déuevov 

- (—or kA@pevov—?) must have been spoken by our Lord; its 
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addition, on any other supposition, would have been presump- 
tion. And so the Do this must, according to our feeling, have 
come from the Lord Himself, especially when connected with 
the in remembrance of Me. Finally, the change between the 
words blood-and Testament would never have been thought of, 
by any, without the highest authority. We are therefore driven 
to an assumption which we are fully warranted by the Scrip- 
ture in holding fast. The fact before us is, that.in this solitary 
instance St Paul expressly quotes a word of our Lord which 
deviates from the Evangelists, and quotes it most definitively as 
the Lord’s, in a connection which lays all the stress upon that 
circumstance. We cannot but ask for his authority for such a 
version of the Lord’s sayings. Now, he anticipates that ques- 
tion, and assures us—TJ received it from the Lord. The reader 
who believes in the fact that revelations were ever vouchsafed 
to the Apostle, will be all the more firmly convinced the more 
he thinks of it, that here, on so important an occasion, when he 
is citing the words and acts of our Lord on that night, he 
~cannot be referring to the intermediate tradition of mere eye- 
witnesses. We cannot account, on that supposition, for this 
particular appeal, this J instead of We, and this emphatic from 
the Lord; the do of which we agree with Nitzsch in regarding 
as equally emphatic with the mapdé which Schulthess finds 
wanting, because in connection with éy® yap mapéraBov, “ for 
J received,” it must be understood as standing in contrast with 
any mere human information, received at second or third hand 
—just as in Gal. i. 12.” The Apostle is certainly not appeal- 
ing, in this specific matter of the Sacrament, to that one general 
revelation through which he was converted; for we cannot see 
the distinctive force, on that supposition, of such a strenuous 
and special reference to it. We say, therefore, with von 
Gerlach, that “ he received it from the Lord in such a manner 


* Especially, if it should appear that this tradition was not the more 
correct! ; 

° We agree with him, further, in what he goes on to say: “‘ There might 
appear to follow from this, a similar relation to the entire history of Christ” 
—for it would have been almost unapostolical for one who was so mightily 
confirmed as equal with the Apostles to have been under the necessity of 
informing himself after the manner of St Luke. 
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as the others had not received it, so that he could present it to 
the Church as his own revelation with apostolical authority.” 
And, with Olshausen, “ Accordingly we have here an authentic 
declaration from the Risen Lord Himself as to the meaning of His 
Sacrament, and the Church has always regarded this passage, 
thus viewed, as the important New-Testament explanation of the 
Lord’s Supper.” Hence this expositor, in his comment upon 
the Gospels, cites this Pauline passage as the main text ; and we 
have shown our own opinion by placing the passage on a level 
with the Gospels in the text of our exposition. 

By this authentic explanation from above of the meaning of 
the Sacrament to be celebrated in the Church —which of 
course would fix for ever the liturgical form—the Lord did 
not pronounce the other records of what He spake upon earth 
to be spurious. He did no more than “ give His authoritative . 
decision as to the particular form of administering the Sacra- 
ment,’ which, moreover, may be regarded “ as a combination 
and exposition of the actual words of Jesus, likewise.’ (Nitzsch.) 
He has confirmed the S.8éjcevov, gwen, and strengthened it by 
Krepevov, broken; He has made the New Taian prominent ; 
and added a second and most distinctively imperative Do this. 
Such a supplementary change is an incomparably more be- 
coming supposition than that of a variation at the time of the 
institution itself. 


THE Breap. St Matthew alone uses the article, rov dprov,' 
and thereby defines it to have been the unleavened bread then 
present on the table; the other accounts, which have merely 
“bread” or “a bread,” serve probably a twofold purpose thereby. 
They intimate, first, that bread simply as such was sufficient for 
an ordinance which was not bound to the paschal ceremony, 
which was not limited to Israel, and which had a far higher 
meaning than the mere continuation of the Old-Testament rite.” 


1We cannot acknowledge, with Tisch. and Lachm., the omission of ne 


_- article to be easily explained on that account. 


2 The early Church, therefore (Acts ii. 46, in the daily san used 
the common daily bread (panis risitatus) util the Romish ordinances 
(Pope > aa I.) brought back in this the Old Testament. } 


AY 
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And then, by the generalisation, which forsakes the historical 
style, they prepare for the observance of that mystery in which 
even common earthly bread was so marvellously sanctified. 

HE BLESSED. IT—GAVE THANKS. Luther has “dankete,” 
gave thanks, without distinction, for both the edrAoyjcas of the 
first two Evangelists, and the edyapuorncas of St Luke and St 
Paul (and a var. reading in St Matt.). The two are in a certain 
sense one, and were expressed by the same word or prayer. The 
one idea sufficiently included the other ;.and to have put them 
one after the other would have been out of harmony with the 
sublimity of the style generally, and the unity of the whole act. 
There is, notwithstanding, a distinction; not, however, that the 
one is a more Hebrew, the other a more Greek, expression. 
Christ gives thanks to God for the food, but in this thanksgiving 
He blesses the food itself ; and in this latter meaning, the eddo- 
yjoas—“ and blessed’”’—refers, like took, brake, and gave, to the 
accusative bread. Both meanings are contained in the Hebrew 
772, and they pass into each other. In the account of the feeding 
of the five thousand, the first two Evangelists use eddoyetv for 
the thanksgiving uttered with eyes lifted to heaven; St Luke, 
however, has eddoyijoev avrods.' He blessed them, the loaves, 
comp. 1 Sam. ix. 13; St John, again, writes simply edyapior7- 
cas, but ascribes in ver. 23 a wonderful blessing to this giving 
thanks. But the distinction is clearly recognised in this identity; 
for St Paul, who is accustomed to distinguish the two words, in 
1 Cor. x. 16 makes prominent in which we bless the consecrating 
virtue of the edAoyla, the blessing, uttered over the cup. And 
that our Lord did not adhere simply and fully to the customary 
ritual prayer, although connecting His word and act with it, is 
plain from the new significance of this bread, the consecration 
of which required a new and free expression. The old form of 
prayer and thanksgiving referred merely to the bread of the 
earth ; but the Lord contemplates and consecrates in His prayer 
Himself in this bread, the gift of heaven for the life of the 
world. Grotius: “ And at this time and place, He poured out 


* Some Codd. have ix’ wiroic, but that is only a gloss. Consequently 
here and in the plain which we bless of 1 Cor. x. 16, there is ample refutation _ 
of Schulz’ assertion —that the N. T. has no trace of the consecration or 
blessing of dead things. 
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His thanksgivings, not for the old creation and its gifts alone, 
but also for the new creation for the sake of which He came 
into the world—for the redemption of the world, now contem- 


plated as accomplished.” He can give thanks by anticipation, 
for He beholds His body already broken like this bread; He 


' gives Himself thus to His disciples for their life. But this 


thanksgiving uttered in the love of the Son of man in His 
humiliation, is the germ and beginning of the blessing of Divine 
miraculous power to be pronounced upon the bread of all com- 
munions—a blessing which should go beyond the first benedic- 
tion of the Creator. There has been a foolish contention about 
the relation of the blessing and the thanksgiving (incorrectly con 
sidered as apart from and-independent of each other), as to their 
antecedence and consequence respectively. Our opinion is just 
this. The former, with which the Lord commences, as con- 
nected with the sacred custom of the old feast, is certainly the 


simple though comprehensive thanksgiving for the earthly fruit, . 


the bread; but He does not on this occasion limit Himself to 
that; He connects with it a thanksgiving for the new creation, 
Jor redemption (as Grotius said). In the Spirit He gives Him- 
self up to the Father, and for the Father’s sake to men, while 


He Himself thanks the Father for His own self-sacrifice. But 


such thanksgiving as this was, uttered with direct reference to 
the Sacrament now to be instituted, cannot but attach a conse- 
eration to the creature—bread—here exhibited, which would 
give its character to the mystery which it was the Redeemer’s 
purpose to connect in future with this bread. Hereby not only 
was bread blessed anew (as in the former thanksgivings of Christ 


‘who ate it); but in particular the bread of the Supper was 


q 
. 
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blessed to the end of time. What and how great that blessing © 


is, we do not consider now; but the most frigid interpretation, 
of the most sober expositor who really believes in Him, must 
allow that a certain power of blessing was derived to the Sacra- 
mental elements from this /ast thanksgiving-prayer of our Lord. 


Meyer’s exclusive declaration—“ the blessing was not for the | 


bread or the wine, but for the person who through their bene- 
diction was to be blessed””—is very questionable for this reason, 
that this first edyapicteiv and eddoyeiv actually concerned the 
bread and the wine, even as, in the analogy of lower things, there 
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is a certain sanctification of our food through our thanksgiving. 
Thus, the thanksgiving for and over the bread effects a blessing of 
the bread; but the blessing is here all the more significant in 
proportion as the thanksgiving was more comprehensive and 
pertained to the highest objects. At this third, and concluding 
crisis, the Lord gives thanks for the blessing which He had 
prayed for and obtained from the Father. 

All this lays the foundation for the profound sense in which 
the whole Sacrament has from the beginning been called the 
Fucharist ; and for the sake of this we have entered so fully into 
the subject. While this name finally indicates the spiritual 
thank-offering which Christians, partaking of the Sacrament, 
offer in their consecration of themselves to God and Christ, it 
nevertheless took its rise (as we find in Ireneus and Justin) 
from the sanctification of earthly gifts of God by thanksgiving 
and their higher hallowed use. Bread and wine are regarded 
in the Sacrament as the first-fruits of the gift of nature pre- 
sented to the Lord,—not without allusion to the fact that, in 
the Passover, the beginning of the religious year coincided with 
the beginning of the harvest, the budding of new life in nature 
(the month 228). So in the Lord’s Supper “ thanksgiving for 
the grace of creation, and thanksgiving for the grace of re- 
demption, concur ;”! there is in it “a sanctification of earthly 
enjoyment into means of grace in the New Covenant.” This 
last idea is presented in the daily commemoration of the earliest 
Church; but we are not to press it so far as to conclude that 
every eating of bread and drinking of wine may be made a sacra- 
mental participation of Christ—the seal and witness of His life- 
giving death. This extravagance was far from the Apostle’s 
spirit when he said—As oft as ye eat of this bread. 


? As Von Gerlach says on St Matthew. Justin’s words are: “‘ That we 
may at once praise God for the creation of the world and all in it for man’s 
sake, and for delivering us from all the evil into which we have sunk.” 
With this the words of the ancient Latin Mass coincide— and they are not 
in themselves to be despised, for their deep though partial sense of truth 
puts to shame many of our modern Protestant Sacramental formularies. 
But the notion of the new English Apostles cannot be justified, who—in 
order to establish an oblation after the analogy of the Mass—teach that the ~ 
Eucharistic thank-offering must, as the first part of the ceremony, precede 
the proper communion. i ' 
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For the Lord took bread, specifically, and elevated it into a 
sacramental symbol of His body sacrificed and to be eaten ; not, 
as might appear to be the case, the flesh or the body of the proper 
Passover :—and this for many reasons. First, for the sake of 
releasing the new from the old by a free change; the opposite 
might have had, to the Gentiles, a tincture of Judaism in it. 
Then, and connected therewith, for the sake of consecrating the 
most universal and simple nourishment of life, common almost 


in every land among all people, and thus making the heavenly . 


bread of life appear as the manna prepared for all the world. 
Further, in order to obviate every carnal and grovelling notion 
touching His flesh, which might have been brought in some way 
into analogy with animal flesh. Finally, to make it manifest that 
there could be in it no repetition, or even continuance, of the 
propitiatory offering ; inasmuch as that is for ever reproduced 
only in the fruit ee the seed that died (Jno. xii. 24), as a thank- 
offering, The eating of the lamb would have carried over the 
imperfect piasidedness of the typical animal offering mto the 
New Testament, just as if it was the eating of het dead and 
sacrificed Christ as such ; therefore, in the Supper of our Lord, 
the fruits of the earth, bread and wine, are instituted instead of 
the flesh of animals—the eating of which generally had been 
intermediately introduced only for fallen humanity, after his 
paradisaical state was forfeited. And thus is fulfilled the prog- 
nostication of the Jews—that when the Messiah should come 
as a Priest after the order of Melchizedec, all (typical animal) 
sacrifices should cease, and only the (thank) offering of bread 
and wine should remain. (See in Sepp. Th. ii. S. 410.) 

AND BRAKE IT—éxdace; this is the same in all the four, 
and must be of importance. To say that “ the bread of that time 
required to be broken in order to be distributed, and that is all 
which is here signified,” is foolish, thobshithes, and most dis- 
honourable to the Scrumanien idea. Why then is it so speci- 
fically mentioned, not merely here, but also in every reference 
to the Church’s breaking bread? What then is the force of 
the breaking of bread, Acts ii. 42, and the bread which we break, 
1 Cor. x. 16? Even in the ata ritual the breaking of the 


bread had its specific place; the explanation was added in due 


time, that as the bread of affliction it might be eaten only in 
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fragments, broken previously in an unwonted manner, and not 
blessed till broken. Friedlieb,! at least, tells us so; and if that 
was the case, then the blessing of the bread in this Supper 
before the breaking would be a testimony, in opposition to that 
ordinance, that, in the New Covenant, our participation in the 
death of Christ, and in all the tribulation which to us also is 
appointed in our Christian probation, has been previously blessed 
from the beginning, springs solely from the blessing of God, and 
should be matter of thanksgiving beforehand. -And with this 
is connected, in the advancing development of the meaning, the 
consideration of the “ liberality of Christ, inviting us to the com- 
munion of all those good things which were to be obtained for 
us through His cross.” (So Grotius, alluding to the fact that 
breaking bread in the O. T. means to make others sharers of it, 
Isa. lviii. 7; Lam. iv. 4, and in a similar sense when I brake to 
the five thousand, Mark viii. 19.) The Lord “ breaks bread to 
us,” when He devotes Himself to that end. Thus the ceremony 
itself, before He begins to speak and interpret its meaning, says 
as it were the same Tuke, eat, which was in Lu. xxii. 17, ex- 
pressed by the Divide it among yourselves; but with this dif- 
ference, that He does not give them to take the whole mass of 
the thing to be distributed. The brake it, therefore, in the final 
form given to the Apostle Paul, may represent the omitted 
and gave unto them. But that form, as we shall see, teaches 
us in the alteration “ broken for you,” the profound symbolical 
meaning of this breaking, which the Apostle describes as a cus- 
tom adhering to the giving of the bread, just as he makes pro- 
minent the blessing in regard to the cup. And it is—which we 
break—for then one gave to another in the place of Christ (not 
necessarily one separated, and consecrated, for that purpose). 
But the omission of the breaking in the Lutheran communion 
(as the improper word host, which falls back into the Old Testa- 
ment) must be mourned over and condemned, while we are speak- 
ing of the ceremony itself. The early contests about this did 
not concern a matter altogether indifferent ; the Lutherans were 
in some error when they declared the breaking of bread, which 
is alike scriptural with the benediction and consecration, to be a 


a Archiiologie der Leidensgeschichte, 8. 56. But we are not able to con- 
firm it by our own appeal to his authorities. 
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merely preparatory action, ministering to the distribution; and 
thence deduced that it was indifferent whether the bread was 
divided into certain portions before or during the administration, 
and whether it was done by the minister of the Church or by 
any other Christian. On the other hand, the Confessio Mar- 
chica in Artt. xi.xiii. protests against this, and maintains the 
inviolable importance of the breaking. 

Take, EAT! Thus did the Lord assuredly speak His first 
plain word, which directly accompanied the breaking and dis- 
tribution, while it laid the foundation for the immediate in- 
timation as to what He appointed that they should take and eat 
therein. No stress is to be laid on the fact that dayere is 
uncertain in St Mark, and that in St Luke AdBere, payee are 
altogether wanting, and even in St Paul almost certainly spurious. 
For, according to the first canon which we laid down, that is 
authentic which even one alone surely records: in this case it is 
the Apostle Matthew, or, if it so please, the first and most direct 
tradition. Their omission by St Paul had certainly no design 
to take away these words, indispensable in the celebration (and 
therefore inserted in his text from the liturgical form) ; but they 
are presupposed, and not specified, in order that he may come 
at once, and so much the more emphatically, to the This is and 
This do ye. Moreover, it is evident, much more certainly here 
than in the previous divide it among yourselves, that the Lord 
could not join with them in eating and drinking of that which 
He,t hough only in anticipation, called his body and His blood.’ 

It must be allowed, jirst of all, that both words naturally 
apply to the bread, and signify—)dfere scil. manibus (et ore) — 
gayere scil. ore; take, eat, with the bodily hands and mouth. There 
are those who receive these words in so entirely common a sense 
that no exegesis can bring them further than the mere letter ; but 


1 So Rudelbach: ‘Not that we must break it, when partaking of the 
Lord’s Supper, but that broken bread must always be used” (asif the entire 
loaf could be taken! Or is this in opposition to cutting the bread ?). 
Kahnis says, ‘‘ The breaking of the bread is its consecration to its sacra- 
mental character, perfectly parallel with the blessing of the cup.” 

2 Though some of the Fathers thought so. Chrys. He drank His own 
blood. Schulthess derives it from Matt. xxvi. 29, and says that it be- 
longed to the grace of the whole action that He in this feast of love should 
Jirst taste. 
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to all spiritual and more profound exposition it is matter of con- 
fident assurance that there is in them a symbolical meaning 
which must go beyond that. With the intention to appoint some- 
thing which was to be repeated in the future, the Lord sees in these 
Twelve all who should afterwards receive, and to them He would 
say that and how they should “ receive and eat.” Still more: 
When He presently says of this bread that it is something else, 
we must take His whole word in its unity, and consequently 
refer this graciously-proffering command itself also to His body. 
And thus it is, take and eat that which I give to you hereby— 
what ye shall presently know. Then we ask, Wherefore is it 
thus circumstantially twofold, since for the external meaning 
one of the two would seem to be enough?~ (For, the mere ap- 
pointing that every one should take the broken bread into his 
hand before he ate it with his mouth, is surely an inadequate 
reason, quite below the height of a mystery in which such © 
externalities in themselves are indifferent matters.) But in the 
profounder sense this twofold saying has its meaning secured to — 
it—and may be itself placed, for the present, in a twofold light. 
Hither the Take intimates preparatorily the modus spiritualis of 
the participatio corporis Christi que ore fit, as testified in the Eat, 
thus giving this meaning for the Future—Receive in faith what 
I give unto you, so shall ye eat not merely this bread, but My 
body; ye shall receive it, even as ye eat the bread! Or, con- 
versely, the taking bread might be the external eating (as pera- 
Aap Pavew tpodis, Acts ii. 46, or AaBav dprov, Acts xxvii. 35— 
according to this latter owr NapBdvew is the correlative of the 
first XaBev of Jesus); but in the eat follows the more essential, 
mystical eating——thus giving this meaning, Receive with hand 
and mouth this bread, but eat something other than it, My body! 
It is obvious that the view which we bring with us to the under- 
standing of this is free to decide for itself, and that here already 
Calvin and Luther have occasion to separate ; indeed, we may 
say preliminarily, that the one sense lays the emphasis upon the 


. taking as spirituale, the other upon the eating as orale. We of 


course incline, on account of the reference to John vi., where 


1 Krummacher: In the taking there is a summons, in the eating a promise 
also. The take refers not merely to the hand, but much more to the heart. 
It demands susceptibility and appropriation in living faith. 
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the Lord Himself has laid such strong emphasis upon the 
eating, to regard Him as similarly speaking here— Lat here- 
with amas, receive as nourishment into yourselves My body ! 
And inasmuch as this “eating” coincides with the-eating of 
bread, and is here on that account so termed, are we to regard 
the “taking” as altogether one and the same, and are both to 
refer, as externally to the bread, so symbolically and internally 
to the body ?. We certainly think this conjunction of the two, 
after that former doubtful distinction, to be the true and cer-- 
tain sense of the words; and that the absence of and between 
them itself intimates that it is so.' But again, to what end is 
the emphasis of the twofold expression? The double word has 
its deep truth and meaning in this, that it is a proffering im- 
perative, and presupposes in us something corresponding to it 
as such, without which it does not take effect. The receiving 
and partaking are thrown back ultimately upon our own will, 
as well as upon the Divine gift:—and this meaning, when all 
things are weighed, best approves itself exegetically. For, 
while a man can receive nothing except it be given him from 
above, it is equally certain that nothing can be given to him 
from above except the man receive it. What we mean corre- 
sponds with Olshausen’s too partially developed thought. “In 
these words (take, eat, drink) the receptivity on the part of the 
disciples, who represent the Church, is brought out. Christ is 
the Distributor, who satisfies with Himself our spiritual hunger 
and thirst.” And here we find in our Lord’s lips, as soon as 
we apprehend them aright, the great condition which was found 
wanting in the Solida Declaratio “si credideritis.”” » For while 


1 Only that must be carefully observed, which Buddeus in the name of 
his Church admits: Probe discrimen inter manducationem oralem et natu- 
ralem tenendum est. Htsi enim oralem manducationem adseramus atque 
propugnemus, naturalem tamen non admittimus. 

2 Eid. Rechenb., p. 732. Quia Christus non dixit: si credideritis, aut 
digni fueritis, tum in ccena sacré corpus et sanguinem meum presentia 
habebitis ; sed potius ait: Accipite, edite ac bibite! As if the latter did not 
necessarily imply the former. When it’ goes on, Verba Christi hoc volunt : 
sive dignus, sive indignus sis, habes hic in ccena Christi corpus et san- 
guinem—it is as much as to say, whether with or without faith, if thou 
literally eatest and drinkest the bread and the wine thou receivest Me, the 
fellowship of My death and life, My glorified corporeity! And, despite 


s 
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the taking to ourselves comes at last to our own decision, it is, 
like all spiritual blessings, mediated by our faith. Although 
His love and power declares in this word, most gracious as it is 
most mysterious,—Here am I; take Me; eat and drink Me; 
yet when He pronounces this most gracious Take and this most 
mysterious Jvat, it is not here, any more than in the-rest of 
Scripture, an enforcing, compulsory Imperative. Overlooking 
this, men have deduced from this centre-mystery the dogma, 
contradictory to nature,—Ye may, shall, and must eat My 
flesh, nolentes volentes ! 

So much for the words with which the symbols are pre- 
sented, in their anticipated connection with all the sequel; we 
now turn to the word of declaration, in which the mystery is 
solved only to be sealed again in its mysteriousness— This ts 
My body. 

Tris 1s!—But first, that we may go step by step, the little 
word This, rodrto, The stress which Luther laid upon it, 
equally with the éori, is well known, and for the most part 
amply justified —for it is essential. His scorn and mockery 
were pardonable at the commencement of the contest, when 
Carlstadt perverted this first little word into a negation of the 
entire character of the Sacrament. Perversion it certainly was 
to say that Christ in this toSro pointed with His finger to His 
body; for c@ua being neuter, and pros masculine, the Todro 
must refer to the former and have nothing to do with the latter. 
Luther correctly pointed first to the fact that we naturally use 
the neuter when speaking of a thing which lies before us; and 
then, more convincingly still, brought against his opponent the 
parallel of the cup. “Tell me then, good Peter, to what the 
second touto refers, which follows immediately afterward. If 
the second this must refer to Christ, and yet here expressly 
points to the cup (todro 76 trornpiov), does your faith call the 
blood of Christ or Christ Himself the cup?” He unsparingly 
ridicules all such arbitrary interpretation: “Thus Christ would 


Jno. vi., without faith, eternal life! Guericke says that otherwise it should 
have been Believe ! instead of Take! in order to obviate the thought that 
Judas partook of the body of the Lord. But did Judas have any benefit 


in for the remission of sins, which however cannot be separated from the 
This is 2 
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be made to say, Take, eat, for I say unto you that here sits My 
body, which is given for you ;” and so forth.’ 

If,anything is certain in regard to this matter it is the sober 
word of Bengel, which is faithful to the simple letter and has 
become classical—hoe quod vos sumere jubeo, this which I com- 


‘mand you to take—in which, moreover, he designedly omits to 


say fully at once what is obvious in the text—sumere ac edere,” 
to take and eat. Guericke, not satisfied with Hengstenberg’s 
almost Lutheran approval of this formula of Bengel, blames 


‘this in the latter; and thinks that he should have said more 


definitely and rigorously —quod vos sumere et comedere jubeo. 
But, in opposition to the idea which lurks under this, we must 
maintain that there is good reason why our Lord does not say 
with the precision and absoluteness which is thought to be 
necessary—ovTos 6 apros, this bread. He not merely thereby 
obviated all misunderstanding, just as he explains the second 
rovté not by This wine, but by This cup, of which more anon; 
but, moreover, He did not say what could not have been said 
with any intelligible meaning. © His words preserve, with most 
measured simplicity, the line in which the earthly and heavenly 
agree in one, in a symbolical and real unity, without being how- 
ever (which were impossible) identical.’ 

But now for the little word Is, the much contested E>'TI. 


First of all, it is probable that in the Lord’s language, in which | 


subject and predicate are united without the expression of the 
copula, it had not existence. Scheibel indeed thinks that there 
would be an emphatic N17 7 or even a mere N31, corresponding 


1 Carlstadt introduced as analogical, ‘‘ Thou art Peter, and on this rock 
(that is Myself),” an interpretation which unhappily his opponents ad- 
mitted. But this exegesis is itself equally incorrect. 

2 80 some of the Lutheran dogmatists maintain this alone—hoc, quod 
edere vos volo—hoc, quod vos bibere volo. They are right, but the ques- 
tion is now as to what kind of eating and drinking is meant in connection 
with and after the taking. Luther said, against Carlstadt: ‘‘ If there be 
any meaning in words, it is plain that that is His body which He holds out 


and bids them eat.” 


8 Rodatz, indeed, thinks that if the Lord had uttered such a contradictio 
in adjecto as “‘ this bread is My body,” our human reason should bow before 
the Divine reason. But all thought would be at an end in faith like this ; 
and we might ask why the Lord spoke anything at all to us in human lan- 


” guage, the medium of thoughts which may be apprehended. 
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to it; but Meyer has shown, in opposition to him, that the con- 
nection S17 fT is unusual in the Old Testament, and that if 
anything it would be si; but that nothing would be wanting, 
in any case, if even that was absent, as it exerts no direct influ- 
ence upon the literal or figurative meaning. This being the 
position of the question, either éor/ having been unexpressed 
by our Lord, or if expressed its meaning wavering between a 
copulative and substantive sense, exegesis must.lay no stress 
upon it, but discover the interpretation by the help of the sub- 
ject and predicate alone. The subject is that which was given,’ 
which was to be taken and eaten; and is neither the Lord 
who handed it to them Himself, nor (as Zwingle quotes from 
Thomas and Scotus)—vos, qui hoc convivio interestis, ye who 
are with Me in this feast! But the predicate follows after-more 
plainly. 

My sopy. This is the cardo rei, the hinge of all. If the 
Lord when He thus offered to them the bread with, “Take and 
eat,” spoke of His body, that is, of Himself bodily, as He was, 
incarnate, and lived before them—let this be our starting point 
—He pointed at this farewell-meal first of all to His whole past 
earthly fellowship with them, in which they had His body ever 
with them and near them; but He also pointed by anticipation to 
a future fellowship in which they should possess Him again, or 
rather still continue to possess Him—as He had said repeatedly. 
And more than that, for we must now connect this solemn 
formula with the rite of the Passover, of which we have already 
spoken. Most certainly, if we would translate back His words, 
He did not say "¥a, for then the Greek would have been odp£ 
#ov—and it is as little probable that He said 7) or even M3. 
Thus it is most probable that He used ‘53 or by ‘D1 (accord- 
ing to the emphasis of the od standing first in St Paul), as they 
spoke of the 41 of the NDB. But it does not follow from this 
that He spoke only in figurative representation, as and because 
in the Old-Testament formula it was said of the lamb—This is 
the Passover or the body of the Passover. The typical refer- 


_| Not the bread as bread ; for that two existing things should be identi- 
fied by means of a copula, is not a necessity of logic. 

° The persistent straining of the analogy with n> sin Hep, as we find it 

in Ebrard after Zwingle, involves the fundamental error of misapprehending — 


s 
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ence, rather, qnodifies the meaning of the rodro into this— What 
I now offer to you, that is, what I appoint therem and establish 
for you in the future to partake of, instead of the lamb. Bengel 
rightly says, before the words already quoted, “ This, is opposed 
to the old shadows; and means, ye have Myself’ We may 
therefore, for the elucidation of this meaning, invert the clause, 
so far as it contains in it this point—My body is, I Myself am, 
your Paschal Lamb. But it is altogether wrong, and is refuted 
by the analogy of the words spoken with the cup, to maintain 
rashly that the Lord uttered His words merely in the sense ‘of 
such a transposition of the subject and predicate.’ 

And, similarly, there is another inversion of the clause which 
an unbiassed consideration must reject. According to Schwenk- 
feld and those who followed him, the words must be understcod 
backward : —My flesh is in truth a bread or a food—My body 

is that which I now here offer to you, that is, a true bread, and 
My blood is a real drink. And thus Christ is regarded as in- 
tending no more than to teach what His body and blood would 
be to us after His death, our meat and our drink; He confirms 


or repeats only (with an accompanying symbol to give it emphasis» 


what He had said already in Jno. vi. The todto becornes a 
tovovto —this becomes such—and that as a predicate, moreover 
in aso-called spiritual sense, and this interpretation of His words 
is what the Lord Christ Himself taught! But the natural sense 
of the language rebels against such a perversion, while the rodro 
70 mroTHpov afterwards utterly refutes it ; and we have nothing 
to do but to accept, in wondering, humble inquiry, the un- 
deniable fact, that the same Lord who did indeed once say— 
My body or flesh is meat, now inverts the words, and testifies 


the reality of the New Testament Sacrament in opposition to the Old Testa- 
ment symbolical act. 

1 Suchis Schleiermacher’s artificial turn given to the sentence. This 
bread, not the lamb, is henceforth the Passover which I institute, My 4". 
So Thiess formerly, but H. Stephani shows it in its most meaningless form : 
—t Jesus declares bread and wine to be the symbols of the New Covenant, 
instead of the flesh and blood of the animal sacrifice.” Ebrard, in like 
manner, though protesting against that: “This unleavened bread of the 
Passover (predicate !) is My body (subject !), which is to be broken for you ; 
that is, My body broken for you is the true h03—T am the true Passover- 
sacrifice.” But he has since retracted this, 
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while He presents bread to His disciples,;— That (which ye 
here take and eat) is My body! 

That He, moreover, asserts for the present and promises for 
the future, a presence and a reception of His body, only after 
He had preceded it by a Take, Kat; and that thus. the this 
is (be its meaning what it may) attains to its full reality only 
within the limits and under the conditions of the actual par- 
taking already spoken of —is aremark which is very obvious, and 
which we make now preparatorily, in order that nothing neces- 
sary may be omitted. It is not first said, This is My body, Take 
and eat; but then first, when the taking and eating takes place, 
the wonderful “ This is” follows in all its force. That is, as 
we are now prepared to think, only where faith truly, internally, 
and spiritually takes and eats. When the Papists act as if it 
was said, Behold it, exhibit it, and carry it round, adore it,— 
the voice of truth, however in vain to multitudes, must often 
proclaim to them what the convert Henhéffer so well expressed 
in his confession of faith :—‘“ Jesus cannot possibly, according 
to all our experience, have designed to establish this tabernacle- 
Christ and its honour; otherwise He would have contradicted 
Himself, would have subverted His own kingdom, and plucked 
down with one hand what He had set up or would set up with 
the other.” The New Testament knows no institution of a 
magical spectacle to be wondered at, on the one hand, and no 
mechanical exhibition of empty symbols on the other. It would 
not, as the Romish Church, which reached its perfection in the 
middle ages, did, “ divert the view from the Saviour in heaven, 
to the corpus Christi in the hands of the priests.” Firm and 
secure abides the sense, “ Here have ye My body,” which I give 
and appoint you to take and eat. But this “ye have” is as far 
from the possessing in our hand or upon the table a transformed 
wonder, as from the empty figurative sense which others have 
applied to it. The Lord bequeaths to us His body and His 
blood, not to exhibit, carry about and adore—not merely to in- 
vestigate, speculate, ‘ed dogmatise upon—but to eat and drink. 
Thus sets out Luther’s Catechiani, 

The Lord says now body, and not flesh, as before in Caper- 
naum. [He spoke on the former occasion as teaching (John vi. 
59) and laying the first foundation of His doctrine and testi- 
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mony, taking pains to establish in the most definite manner the 
substantiality of the flesh as well as the blood; but here that is 
presupposed, and the actual giving being now the question, He 
adapts His expression to a twofold design :—to show forth the 
unity of His whole bodily person as one in itself, and that com- 
munication and participation of His whole body which. leads to 
a similar unity with Himself and with one another. The one 
refers to Himself, the other to us. For the former we appeal 
to the universal meaning of cdpa (and body in all languages). 
even in its frequent figurative use—a whole, an organism com 
plete in itself; for the latter we appeal to the fact that the 
Church of Christ is called His “body.” The Apostle Paul 
himself in 1 Cor. x. 17 gives this interpretation by the Holy 
Ghost ; laying emphasis upon the word body, and assigning it in 
its integrity to the Church. Olshausen deviates from this, and 
reduces the force of the word, when he says that the expression 
body was imperatively required only by the adjunct expressions 
gwen and broken. “The Redeemer thus likened the entzre 
mass of the bread which He broke to His body. He did not, 
however, give to each the body, the capa; but as He gave a 
part of the mass of bread, so He gave a part of the body, that is, 
flesh, cdpé. According to the meaning of the whole, cap& might 


just as fitly have been used; but on account of the syiabolical . 


reference to His death, Jesus chose cdma, equivalent to 533.” 
Here we must oppose in both these sentences the onesidedness 
which fails to do justice to the pregnant sense of the symbol and 


the mystery. For, as certainly as on the one hand the indi-— 


vidual «Adca, the portion of bread received by each, repre- 


sented to him his portion in the grace and gift of Christ; so 


certainly, on the other, does Christ in an equally true sense 
live, as the whole Christ, in each of those who are by such par- 
ticipation united with Him2 Even in John vi. the flesh referred 
not so much to particulas quasdam a singulis edendas, as to the 


1 Delitzsch : ‘To obviate the misunderstanding that He distributed His 
flesh in portions.” i bi Lod ey 

2 Tn Olshausen we have the still more dubious explanation that accord- 
ing to his conviction, not the whole Christ, and as He died upon the cross, 
is partaken of in the supper, but an operation and influence from Him, and 
that as the ‘Redeemer glorified.” 


= 
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substance of the glorified flesh of the Son of man as a whole in 
its integrity. Yet, again, the eat refers immediately to the body, 
as it respects the individuals; and the objection that cdma or 
body is never and nowhere the object of eating, altogether and 
wilfully forgets that the eating here in question is absolutely 
alone in its kind. The one bread is exhibited as the one body 
in the many who receive it; and the peréyew of every indi- 
vidual is a partaking of that one bread. So far we proceed 
with the Apostle; but if we press the figure beyond the limits 
within which, as such, it presents the comparison, we go astray 
and fall into frivolities which are here, if anywhere, unbecoming. 
The comparison extends forward to the breaking of that bread, 
which however as a broken and distributed whole is still re- 
garded in the rodro as a whole in its integrity; but we cannot 
pursue it backward to the manner in which it became one bread, 
and press the figure in that direction.’ 

Nor of course can we accept the subordinate sense in which 
the body of bread represents the Church gathered into one in 
Christ, as the only one:—This breaking, giving, taking, and 
eating, this entire procedure sets forth My body, which is or 
which will be My Church! In this hysteron without a proteron 
where would be the strictly connected given for you? We must 
hold that the body, equally with the blood, must have a real 
signification ; consequently it is neither the body of the Church, 
nor the figure of My body (according to Oecolampadius who 
quotes and perverts Tertullian’s figura corporis mei.) Conse- 
quently, it is simple folly to maintain “that c@ua can in no 


case sionify flesh, nor be paralleled with od ;” and it is most 
gnuy ’ P ‘83 


1 This is the true reduplicatio multiplicativa, and not what Fchalaenaie 
falsely so called. 

? And by this we reject the interpretation given in Chrys., Aug., er 
even in the liturgy of the Const. Ap. : to wit, that the bread is the produce 
of many grains of wheat (something like the words of Ignatius at his 
martyrdom), as the wine is the produce of many grapes. This, if carried 
out, brings us to a body of Christ which rises in and out of the Church, 
instead of a body given in and for us, and which could never have been the 
produce of many elements. And thus it would coincide with Zwingle’s 
interpretation of 1 Cor. x. 16, which makes the Apostle say, ‘‘ I mean not 
that the cup is the blood, or the bread is the body of Christ; but that we 
all, partakers of the one bread and cup, are the blood and body of Christ.” 
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wilful folly to maintain this here, where aiya strictly corresponds 
with the cdapé& «ai aiwa of John vi. 

WHICH IS GIVEN FoR you. Thus is it first in St Luke, 
according to a doubtless genuine tradition. The omission in the 
first two Evangelists of this seemingly essential clause is only an 
apparent omission ; for that offering up of His body which took 
place in the death that brake it can be, and must be, understood 
in TodTo TO cHyd fwou—this is My body—and the parallel in 
the shed afterwards-abundantly confirms this. Not the less on 
that account, however, did the Lord speak plainly to obviate all 
misunderstanding, uttering for us at the institution the oidopevor, 
given, and in His own subsequent explanation the «drdpevor, 
broken. There aré those who are so insensible to the simple 
assurance of the mysterious words that they make the broken 
an argument for referring the given also rather to this—the 
bread—and thus infer that eis Odvarov, unto death, is not to be 
supplied. But they gain nothing by this; the direct and 
plain words concerning the body are perverted or lost sight of 
by those who are obliged to confess, after all, that both senses 
(this bread which is given or the body which is given) are really 
the same at bottom, since the terms given and shed are used con- 
cerning the bread and the cup only as far as they are or repre- 
sent the body and blood of Christ. f 

Thus the body is given, that is, devoted wnto death. For the 
sake of brevity, we may refer those to whom it .is necessary to 
what was said upon the dec of Jno. vi. 51—though that pas- 
sage itself is quite sufficient. That which was their future is 
now come near; the night of betrayal, the anguish of death, 
the judgment which doomed Him, has already begun, so that 
what was immediately impending might be spoken of as already 
present. Winer, accordingly, gives a better solution than the 
old enallage temporis, “which was now on the point of being 
given.” This kind of expression, however, instead of the 
absolute Future, was strictly necessary: as giving at the time 


of the institution itself the strongest possible assurance, and as 


1 They then say that it is the same with the rodro rd rorgpsov; that which 
was presented being the subject in both clauses. But that St Luke’s ro oxép 
tyav 2xy%vvd~evoy does not refer simply to the cup, is plain from the aia 
éxyvvdyevov — of the other two Evangelists. , 
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making the great fact present again at every future celebration. 
We well know how dimly the Apostles apprehended the fore- 
announced death of the Lord, down to the last: it is on that 
account that He gave them the most absolute assurance of that 
death as a present fact, in such a manner as to repress all doubt 
at least during that sacred hour; and it is on that account that 
He further gave the declaration concerning its propitiatory sig- 
nificance and power. (But not the “first and: sole” such 
declaration, as Ebrard says; for see Jno. vi. 51, x. 12; Matt. 
xx. 28.) But, again, as the Lord is uttering a formula, we 
might almost say a formulary, for the future celebration of the 
Supper, He cannot speak of it as a past transaction otherwise 
than as present. For a symbol must necessarily presentiate ; 
and the Sacrament, which distributes its blessing and spiritual 
influence, abolishes all historical distinction of time. What 
Luther says of the blood, holds good of the body: “ When we 
contemplate the historical act by which the forgiveness of sins 
was obtained, that had not taken place at the Sacrament; but 
now it has taken place, and is past. -But when we regard the 
communication of forgiveness, there is no notion of time; it was 
a thing done from the foundation of the world. Now, as the 
body and blood of Christ are necessary to all who have sinned, 
and are to be forgiven, it is for ever true that He ts always being 
given for them. For, although the event has taken place, yet 
as long as its blessing is not dispensed to me, it is as if it were 
yet to take place as far as Lam concerned.” This ideal presen- 
tiation of the event, which is contained in is given, and 1s shed, 
approves itself as a reality. And in this we have the ground of 
that double sense of those two words, in relation to our present 
reception, which Ebrard rejects. 

However emphatically this Present might sound in their 
ears, the disciples could not have interpreted rodré éore of that 
body which at the same time sat living before them; but they 
must, on the other hand, have thought of the requirement and 
promise which He had laid down in John vi. We infer there- 
fore necessarily, that the actual participation of the body and 
blood of Christ was even then still in the future, and that it 


1 Add—And goes on to the end of time. — 
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had its beginning at the time which Jno. vi. 62, 63, expressly 
specifies for that purpose. We cannot regard our Lord as in- 
tending to say anything which it was utterly out of the question 
that the disciples should understand; or to represent Himself 
as offering to them anything which their whole habit of thought 
would revolt against. We must therefore guard, both on the 
right and left, against error. We must not assert that, at this 
institution Heit the disciples actually ate and drank of tte body 
and blood of Christ ;+ nor must we, on that account, deny the 
real participation in after times as contrary to the piste sense 
of the words. The former error is inconsistent generally with 


all deeper views of the subject, and is refuted by the letter itself, 


since they could not have received the body given and the blood 
poured out, while the Lord was actually sitting before them and 
speaking to them.’ In this case, the great weakness of the dis- 
ciples, which continued afterwards just as it was before, would 
be wholly inexplicable. But it has been constantly maintained, 
and with truth, that at the very institution of the Sacrament, 
the blindness and weakness of the other disciples (independently 
of Judas) was specially brought to light. But if that which 
they then ate and drank was actually to be the real and full 
Sacrament of the body and blood of Christ, it would appear that 
it had no power even in its first éélohitation’ but declared itself 
to be almost useless—and how could we expect great things 
from it now? All that the later Lutherans have said concern- 
ing the full import of the celebration of the Supper at the hour 
of its institution, appears to me to be a series of assertions which 
are inconceivable and self-contradictory. 

If our Lord’s this is had involved a bodily change of the sub- 
stance, “there would be here a new Christ, and that'a dead one 
created by the side of the living,’ as Lange says roughly but 


1 Most Lutherans think most indistinctly and inconsistently upon this 
subject, violating their own dogma of the heavenly-glorified character and 
presence of the corporeity of Christ. Christ ‘t was then already glorified 
latently,” they say, and Olshausen thus speaks of a ylorification which be- 
comes gradually consummate. 

2 Alford indeed observes: ‘' The Passion had already begun ; in fact the 
whole life on earth was this giving and breaking, consummated by His death.’ 4 
But we ask, Was there already any shedding of His blood? 
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truly. But he is not equally right when he rejects all “sub- 
stantial presence” from the words of institution, on the ground 
that Christ as still living distributed His body and His blood in 
the bread and -wine to His disciples then present. He here falls . 
into that other error, one which, however strange it is, has been 
received very generally with unthinking facility: to wit, that it 
must be taken for granted that the institution can mean nothing 
more than it meant, or than took place, at the time of its insti- 
tution. This leads him to a very remarkable statement of the 
case: “Their participation was not only brought to them in 
His presence, but His presence was their participation—He 
communicated to them His living breath, His living influence 
—they partook of Him together in His essential life,’—that is 
to say, though it is most opposite to the Lutheran doctrine, not 
in any sense a bodily participation ! 

O no! and again no! All this is not “ the body which is 
broken—the blood which is shed.” As certainly as our Lord 
did thus expressly speak, while yet their taking and eating of 
His body and His blood was not a thing possible, so certainly 
did the Lord speak the words of institution for the future, and 
promise, as in a general Present, what they and all His disciples 
should always receive when they should do this. The formula 
of distribution which did not really distribute must be regarded 
in the same light as that in which the salvation and deliverance 
of the people out of Egypt is regarded as already accomplished, 
at the institution of the Passover, Ex. xii. 27, xiii. 14,15. Anda 
still more decisive parallel we have in the words of John xx. 22, 
Receive the Holy Ghost !—a final symbolical expression, sealing 
to them a promise’which could not be and was not fully granted 
to them until the glorification of our Lord after His ascension ; 
see Jno. vii. 39 compared with ch. vi. 62, 63. Just as this final 
“ Receive ye!” is here related, on the one side, to the reception 
of the Holy Ghost which did not follow till afterwards, and, 
ou the other, to all the oft-repeated promises of the Holy Spirit 
which had preceded—so is it with this final word of * promise 
and institution, as connected with that bodily iwmpartation of 
Christ which should take place when His body was glorified 
and had become capable of communication. And this glorified 
corporeity itself is, once more, something very different from 


, - 
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that which many hypotheses have substituted for it. Richter, 
for example, thus strangely expresses himself: “ Luther is right ; 
we receive His true body and His true blood, that is, the living, 
heavenly part of His nature, which was sentient and operative, 
in the fibres and nerves of His (sometime !) body, and animated 
His pure and guiltless blood.” And Hahn’s “ scriptural repre- 
sentation” is quite below the subject, whether viewed in relation 
to speculation in the light of revealed truth, or to the letter of 
the words of institution, when he says, “ He gives the assurance 
that bread and wine now in this Supper took the place of His 
body and blood; and that, as He had been previously with 
them in flesh and blood, so henceforth bread and wine should 
be the organic channel for His spiritual fellowship with His 
disciples.” According to the Scripture (Jno. vi.), the Lord was 
to be in us and with us also in flesh and blood after His ascen- 
sion; yea, then first truly so. His heavenly flesh and blood, 
pervaded by spirit, and which have become spirit and life, these 
are the true “mediating organs” of that fellowship which is as 
really bodily as spiritual; and the bread and the wine are the 
mediating symbols of this, in the second degree. Was there not 
for the Church of the Lord an actual reception of His flesh and 
blood provided, it could have no life in itself, it never would be 
or could be His Church, that is, His body. If this reception was 
not at the same time (not, indeed, exclusively, but especially) 
mediated by an external, earthly corporeal element, the Church 
of the New Testament would have no Sacrament; its worship 
would therefore lack the real centre and exhibition of consum- 
mate fellowship, and the whole word of evangelical preaching 
upon earth (Matt. xxvi. 13) its conclusive seal. If the body 
and blood of the Lord were not for us, when we eat and drink, 
in the bread and wine, the sacrament in the Sacrament would be 
wanting; and the seal of the word, instead of confirming its 
highest and most wonderful promise, would retract it, and send 
us back into the region of everlasting difference between flesh 
and spirit—leaving a chasm for ever unfilled between our cor- 
poreity (which, however, is itself to be glorified in a resurrec- 
tion) and the “ spiritual fellowship” of the Head with His mem- 
bers. Schulthess, opposing the &wous, says that in Scripture 
flesh and spirit are the two most irrecencileable things—without 
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recognising that victory of the spirit which reconciles the two 
by glorifying the flesh. 

Christ is the High Priest of the coming good things (Heb. 
ix. 9, 11), the author and dispenser of all that which was future 
under the Old-Testament economy of shadows; and not only 
so, of all that which, even to us, will be perfect only in the final 
glorifying and renovation of all things, although its reality begins 
within us from the time that the Glorified comes to make His 
abode within us. . He acted and spoke as the High Priest desig- 
nate (to use Oetinger’s expression) even upon earth, and in the 
land of death, when He said—This is My body which is given 
for you—thus it is My will to give it, and I will give it to you. 
He could not have instituted this mystery first at the time of its 
great fulfilment, for then must He have come again from heaven 
expressly for that purpose.’ He could not and would not insti- 
tute the Supper after His resurrection, during that interval which 
drew nearer to His glorification and was in some sense an anti- 
cipation of it. For, it was to retain its necessary connection 
with His own and the old economy’s last Passover ;—moreover, 

He would assure them by instituting it before His departure by 
death that His presence with them would be just as real as it had 
been before His resurrection,—and, finally, He thus obviated 
all docetic notions, such as would have easily attached themselves 
to a Sacrament instituted during the Forty Days.’ 

How then, does He promise and give us in the Sacrament 
His body? as dead or as living? It is, indeed, the body given up 
to death for us; and the continuous presence of the power and 
energy of this death so works in us that we ever anew die with 
Him unto sin, in sacramental union with Him; nevertheless we 
know, and it needs no proof, that this death is life, and gives life, 
and becomes to us the nourishment of life simply. Were it not 
so there would remain only the appropriation of His justifying 
death through the “remembrance” of faith; there would be no 
living communication of the Christ, no longer dead but living, 
within us.’ But while the 8:8dnevov assuredly brings forward the 


1 Although in the revelation to St Paul there was a confirmatory sup- 
plement added from heaven. 


* Then He was latently or initiatorily glorified—not before His death. 
_* Breitenstein (letters to Marheineke, 1822) starts from the Syr. trans. 
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death into the present, and asserts the identity of the body which 
is given with that which died upon Golgotha, the vrép tpar, 
which is added, testifies that the same body is given as living, 
as the bread of life within us,—because the eating (as the very 
word necessarily implies) takes away the merely external sense 
of this “ for us,” elevates and interprets it into the “in use’ 
The BRoKEN, finally, which the Lord’s authentic exposition 
has substituted for given, should by no means throw us back 
upon a onesided view of the dead body, but confirm to us the 
double meaning of the given, as being—for you to death, and 
thereby in you to life. For both these, not excepting the latter, 
must this eA@pevor, as pertaining to €«AXace, embrace. It is 
true that it, first, defines the breaking of the body, the dissolu- 
tion of the organism, its (transitory) disruption as a body by 
death.? Guericke, for the sake of withstanding the “ Union- 
Shibboleth” of bread-breaking, asserts that the body of Christ 
generally was not broken at all; but what would the authentic 
expression here given then mean? We think at once of 83178, 
bruised, Isa. liii. 5, and i831 ver. 10 (comp. SITY Ps. xe. 3), 
which is more intense than pohta— not merely pierced or 
wounded to the flowing of the blood, but bruised, crushed, 


-sp, and renews all the old Zuinglianism of an appropriation simply of the 
crucified Lord, symbolised by eating. Meyer thoroughly well answered him 
(BI. fiir hoh. W. v. 136) that this would be a half-Christ, and not, there- 
fore, by any means the Christ whom we must have. There would be then no 
difference between the Jewish sacrifice and our Sacrament, save in the out- 
ward form, and in the circumstance that the former was offered in expecta- 
tion, the latter celebrated in remembrance. 

1 For the omission of zAdyevov, as in Lachmann’s text, cannot be approved, 
though Schulthess can appeal to Bengel on that side ; the simple ro oxép 


jaw is without meaning, and arose from the uncertainty between 010. OF , 


xa., a8 Nitzsch has said. But when he prefers dsdduevov, and asserts zAa- 
pevov to be spurious, as having originated from 1 Cor. x. 16 or later notions 
of the breaking of the body, we cannot agree with him, but hold the latter 
with Schulz as doubtless genuine. The perversion of ixzp sway into 
‘which bread represents you,” is ridiculously forced. Nitzsch still asserts, 
‘against me, that the «adysvoy is a reading “ more than uncertain ;” but I 
must hold to its genuineness, and say with Kahnis, that ‘‘ the expression is 
much too concrete and original for any later hand to have been bold enough 
to insert it.” : 
2 Hence in some Codd. the gloss épyaréjsvoy. 
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broken to pieces as aliving body; just as in Isa. xxxviii. 13 12W 
sn 2yynP3, he will break all my bones, is parallel with make an 
end of Me; and as in 1 Kings xiii. 28 (not so certainly Dan. 
vill. 25; Ezek. xxx. 8; Jer. xxii. 20) 02% to break occurs in the 
sense of killing. Even Zwingle allowed this, though he made it 
rather too general—frangi pro pati aut perire. Nitzsch’s objec- 
tion to the broken body we think altogether unfounded. But 
when the same broken body is afterwards given as a oda to be 
broken for their food, the other meaning which we alluded toabove 
comes out—Christ breaks to us the bread, gives Himself to us as 
the nourishment of life. (The tradetur of the Vulg. may express 
this; and Ezek. xviii. 7, in allusion to Isa. lviii. 7, uses jf. for 

"ip » For our Din, our restoration and pean soundness, 
comes, according to ia: hii., from the propitiatory 827, our 
healing from His stripes—His blood poured out in death 
becomes the medicine of life to us. If this is mystical exegesis, 
it is the only one with which we can satisfy ourselves when 
dealing with the words of a mystery ; every distorted and one- 
sided view of this central Sacrament, in which all lines converge 
to the unity of the death and life of Sioa is ingatishactony and 
misleading. 

We may be permitted to recapitulate in Meyer’s excellent 
words.” “The natural sense of the expression will allow at first 
this twofold meaning: Represent to yourselves by this My body 
and My blood, as they are sacrificed for you; and, Represent to 
yourselves by this My body and My blood, as they are essentially 
partaken of by you, or enter into you, aa must enter into you, 
if ye would have immortal life, as I have already (Jno. vi.) said 
unto you. But, since no occasion and no means can be con- 
ceived more effectual for the setting forth of this mystery in 
believers, than the celebration of that rite in which bread and 
wine were blessed and partaken of in devout remembrance of 
the Lord and His sacrificial death, the third meaning must neces- 
sarily be added :—‘ Observe this bodily partaking of bread and 
wine, internally éontemplating Me, and with a believing desire 
to be united to Me in spirit, soul, and body, to belong. to Me 

1 As in the Passover the sin-offering and thank-offering were blended 
typically. 

? Blitter fiir hh. Wahrheit. xi, 226 ff. 
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through a new birth, to have Me as an indwelling Saviour, and 
to obtain through this My being within you a spiritual and 
eternal /ife :—observe this partaking of bread and wine as the 
fulfilment and sealing of this your wish itself; I give Myself 
herewith for you to eat and drink, just as I mysteriously spoke 
before, to the offence of many.’” 

Do ruis! This is not a liturgical addition which had dated 
back the appointment of the then-customary celebration to the 
Lord’s mouth; but it is His own word, from which alone the 
celebration could have taken itsrise. It was hardly—as Nitzsch 
suggests—added first after the resurrection. This second todro 
with crovefre is much plainer than the former with éor/; but it 
is important, nevertheless, to impress a definite idea of it upon 


. our minds. Are we to understand, Do this as that which I now 


do, and interpret it as meaning—Give ye My Apostles one to 
another, and let all who follow you give to others the bread in 
My place, and with the words which I now use? Certainly not, 
for that which all believers, to whom long before the institution 
His flesh and blood had been promised, were to do, was said be- 
fore, Take, eat. St Luke and St Paul, indeed, have not these 
words; and again St Matthew and St Mark have not the Do 
this ; but this omission on both sides is plain proof that the ex- 
pressions mutually correspond with and imply each other. 
Thus it rather means Do after this manner: that which I now 
command you, this eating (and drinking) which I now elevate 
into a mysterious communion with Myself. Decisive evidence 


of this follows immediately in the addition—as oft as ye drink. . 


That the disciples, when He should be no longer visibly present 
with them, but give them internally His broken body and shed 
blood, would Edéeurially give one to another the bread and the 
wine, was self-understood, and moreover in itself so indifferent 
a matter that in the zoveiy here appointed to the disciples the 
main matter of the Sacrament must be regarded as meant. St 
Paul, in 1 Cor. xi. 26-29, does not otherwise explain it; four 


times after the ocdxs, as oft as, we find mentioned the eating’ 


of the bread and the drinking of the cup. He appropriates it 


1 Although in ch. x. 16 he had presupposed that in connection with the 
Do this there was the blessing and breaking, just as at the institution the 
Lord had done. 


¥4 
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to the Corinthian Christians as well as to the Apostles, to every 
“man who would belong to the Lord and His Church (comp. 
Ex. xii. 48).! In this New-Testament Sacrament, in the Old- 
Testament type of which the whole community acted as priests, 
there can certainly be no room for exclusive prerogative of office 
and position. 

Further (and as St Paul has shown, 1 Cor. 5-7), the Do 
this corresponds emphatically to the sense in which the Lord 
declared, as we have seen, His body to be the true Passover ; 
consequently we may regard it as certain that it contains His 
commandment to let this festival take the place of the paschal 
lamb (as previously oud To wadoxa; Schulthess in this is right 
—rroveiv, NYY, of festival acts). Therefore, obviously as the 
Passover was observed for the memorial and setting forth of 
that deliverance and passing over, sonow—In My remembrance. 
In My—that contains the substitution. Im My remembrance ; 
that is, in the future, when I am no longer thus with you; for 
what was then done needed no dvduvnows for those who were 
present. 

“Not in the days of His exaltation, but in the days of His 
humiliation, He laid this great injunction on believers ; it was as 
the request of a friend and not as a commandment for servants that 
He pronounced His last wish.” (Nitzsch.) Very true, but what 
majesty of most sacred injunction is there in this almost entreating 
word of Him who is about to depart through suffering! Jn remem- 
brane of Me has a tone at once of most affecting and condescend- 
ing entreaty, as if a friend was to say—Jorget me not! But as 
certainly as His own could not and would not ever forget Him, 
—as certainly as by the preaching of the Gospel and the mighty 
testimony of the Spirit, what He had done would be announced 
throughout all the world in memorial of Him,—so certainly 
must something much higher be contained in this final request, 
which hides its dignity in a lowly form. The memorial must 
have yet another meaning; it was His design to establish in it 


\ This remark, otherwise needless, is rendered necessary by the Romanist 
doctrine that ‘“ the institution of the holy Sacrament of Orders” was in- 
cluded in the ‘‘ most holy sacrifice of the mass.” ‘* The last words, Do this, 
are a command to the Apostles to celebrate the Sacrament from that time 
in His Church, and Jesus thereby consecrated them priests.” Allioli. 
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a work of His own miraculous power, of which more anon; and 
the Do this is all the more assuredly no less than a most sacred 
commandment.' Rambach, therefore, says quite correctly : 
“Christ instituted the Supper in statw exinanttionis, indeed, 
but not in actu exinanitionis; the institution of the Sacrament 
was a work of Divine authority and power, hence St Paul calls 
Christ in connection with it «ipios, Lord, most emphatically.” 
Nevertheless, we must remark the humble and unostentatious 
form in which this work of power and wonder was wrapped up; 
and, moreover, the New-Testament freedom which He permits 
even in connection with this undoubted command. On the one 
hand, although according to Jno. vi. faith through the opera- 
tion of the Holy Ghost may, even without the bread and wine, 
partake of the same flesh and blood?—yet He now appoints 
and declares, that this participation should as a rule be bound 
to the participation of the bread and wine, even as the Spirit 
pre-eminently and ordinarily works through the word. On the 
other hand, again; He appoints with the utmost simplicity only 
the most essential matter to that end. That the Church should 
“possess this Sacrament is firmly settled, and the external essen- 
tial is expressly defined in the Do this; but all else is left un- 
defined and free, as becomes the New Testament. It is to be 
taken for granted that the Spirit in the Church would take 
order for the salutary ceremonial of the service; but He Him- 
self gives beforehand no legal specification which should always 
and absolutely be binding. (This freedom and simplicity shines 
out conspicuously in contrast with the Old-Testament prescrip- 


1 So that the Quakers are in most manifest error. Their inward light 
puts them to shame through the most unintelligent perversion of words, 
when they persist in denying the obligation of Christians to these ‘t cere- 
monies.” So we find in Barclay: ‘‘ And as for that expression of Luke, 
Do this in remembrance of Me, it will amount to no more than this, that 
being the last time that Christ did eat with His disciples, He desired them 


that in their eating and drinking they might have regard to Him, and by . 


_ the remembering of that opportunity be the more stirred up to follow Him 
diligently through sufferings and death,” etc. 

2 Even in connection with the error which rejects the institution, if that 
does not spring from the heart’s opposition to the Lord ; for who would 
_ deny to many Quakers, who are so evidently and sccwanals in Christ, this 
spiritual supper of the Lord ? 
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tions for the Passover.) What persons should in the future 
assume the dispensation in His stead, —with what words, prayers, 
and rites the elements should be blessed and consecrated, and 
the devotion of believers be quickened,—what relation this 
eating and drinking should sustain to other eating and drink- 
ing, yea, whether this should be done necessarily in a body or 
sometimes by individuals alone —on all these points there is no 
word and commandment. We regard it as conformable with 
the Lord’s meaning, who would have all things done decently 
and in order (1 Cor. xiv. 40), that the appointed stewards of 
God’s mysteries (1 Cor. iv. 1) should take the lead as in Christ’s 
place, in the Sacrament as well as in the word; but this excep- 
tion in the universal priesthood is left free. Nothing seems to 
us more appropriate than to commence with the solemn repeti- 
tion of the words of institution, and then to sanctify the eating 
and drinking to its sacramental character. Yet (as no conse- 
cration is commanded in the Do this) all such addition to the 
Sacrament itself might possibly be inwardly completed ; nor 
can we deny the validity of the Sacrament to those who silently 
partake with their believing minds directed to the words of the 
Lord. So with the public and common character of the break- 
ing of one bread, and the drinking of all from one‘cup. For 
the freest spirituality pervades the New-Testament “ Do this!” 

IN REMEMBRANCE OF Mn. It has often been said that this 
word cannot contain the great essential matter of the institution, 
because St Luke alone, the more removed reporter, adds it, while 
in the “This is” all the accounts agree. There is some truth 
of course lying at the bottom of this, otherwise the omission in 
the other two Evangelists would be inexcusable, or not to be 
thought of. But we are warned not to press this too far by 
the circumstance that the subsequent revelation to St Paul gives 
prominence to this “remembrance” twice, and the Holy Spirit 
adds also an explanation of it through the Apostle’s teaching. 
This explanation is very different from the Zuinglian or the 
Rationalist view, according to which the Lord is merely said to 
have used such and such words, as self-understood. The con- 
descending word certainly begins with what may be termed the 

? But according to Justin Apol. i. 66, the dropvynwovelore ray dvoord- 
awy had also this first rodro worsire cig roy aevepyyoly pov. 
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simple thinking upon His person, His past connection with them, 
not excluding the affectionate remembrance of this last fare- 
well-meal, and that night of His betrayal which it would for 
ever make present to their minds. But, after all that the rodré 
éore has already said, who can content himself with understand- 
ing the dvduyyois in such a bare superficial sense as utterly 
opposes that former word? He who does this, because he has 
no faith in a livingly-present Saviour, working mysteriously 
upon and within us, and therefore turns one word of institution 
against another, has in reality no Sacrament at all, and de- 
ceives himself when he says that he brings the Lord to his 
remembrance. But he who with sincerity of heart and honesty 
of faith enters into this memorial of the Lord and His death, 
will find and experience in it all else that we have spoken of — 
even though his theoretical views and expressions may do injus- 
tice to the Sacrament as a whole. 

We say first, with confidence, that the remembrance is not 
defined in the clause to be the substance, the essential matter, 
of the Do this, which points directly to the eating and drinking 
of the body and blood; but the appended e¢s indicates the 
original purpose, the accompanying disposition, the immediate 
influence, of the true participation in the act. If our exposition 
has been hitherto in any degree correct, we have already re- 


futed the Socinians and others who would understand it only of 


an external eating, as a mnemonic rite,! but who understand 
neither what His remembrance is as spoken of by the Lord, 
nor what is His body and blood. The error is not removed 
by laying the emphasis upon remembrance of Me, but by 
rightly understanding the remembrance itself. Already in the 
Old Testament it had a deeper and a real meaning: when ‘the 
Lord spoke of the remembrance of His name, and appointed 
any rite or any place to be a memorial in which His name was 


recorded—there He actually would come to His people and- 


1 “ Christ the Lord would have a remembrance and proclamation of the 


- violent death, which He suffered for us, kept up in His Church through a 


solemn rite, to the glory of His own name.” Schulthess has even instituted 
a comparison with the vextor« of the Greeks, the festivals in memory of the 
dead! And that in a very different sense from Theophylact’s, whom he 
quotes. 


VOL. VII. H- 
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bless them. (Ex. xx. 24.) Even then the living God was not 
in such sense absent that He was to be merely remembered :— 
but what does the remembrance of Christ signify, the remem- 
brance of that God-man who gives us inwardly His body and 
His blood! Are we to suppose the same Lord, who had so 
often testified to His disciples that He would be with them, 
among them, and within them in the time to come, to speak 
here of remembering Himself as an absent person who was no 
longer there and only an object of remembrance? He does not 
say €v TH eu dvaywnce,—in remembrance of Me—that would 
signify the remembrance and devotion which the observance 
itself would bring with it, and which it already presupposed as 
the first impulse to the doing this. But He appoints and at the 
same time promises, that through this doing the remembrance 
should be strengthened, made more inward; that a remem- 
brance or memorial of Himself should be wrought in real and 
living fellowship with Him. All thinking of the past is in a 
certain sense a making it present; but if He whom we think 
of remains absent and separated from us, such bringing the past 
back can only turn to an all the more bitter feeling of the sepa- 
ration: and can we suppose this to be intended here? Can 
the Lord be supposed to expect it of our weakness that we 
should rise in faith, through this remembrance, above the sepa~ 
ration, into spiritual fellowship with Him? And can this be 
the decisive and main element in an institution which concen- 
tres in itself all the mighty blessings and influences of New- 
Testament grace? “ As it respects the Christ, who is with us 
to the end of the world, and in our midst when we are met in 
His name, all is not so much made to depend upon our weak 
energy of faith, as upon His mighty presence.” (V. Meyer.) 
His word rather contains the real promise:—If ye do this in 
believing remembrance, then will I remember you, and come to 
you, and work within you, a true memorial of Me, that is, a 
more than mere remembrance. “In dvdpvyow and dvapyvy- 
oxewv there lies not merely the passive idea of not forgetting, but 
the active idea of the revival of emotion, the renewal and bring- 
ing back again of something.” This remark of Schulz is quite 
correct ; but He does not go on to say from whom and by what 
means such living remembrance can come. 
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This is the subjective side of the word, but there is an objec- 
tive side which inseparably belongs to it. Hence St Paul em- 
phatically substitutes a wider expression: not, ye rememben His 
death, but, ye do show forth His death. (With alhision to the 
7731, or proclamation in connection with the Passover.) And 
the ot within us teaches us to find even in this word an inti- 
mation, first of all, that we must in our hearts show Him to 
ourselves, or “enter with all our faculties and powers, and with 
the whole might of our will, into His death.” But the funda- 
mental meaning of that additional word goes further, and shows 
that our subjectively-true remembrance, which becomes through 
our reception a living remembrance of our Lord—this dvaprijous 
within us—must also speak and work objectively and outwardly, 
before the Church and the world. “Thus Jesus did not merely 
say that the communicants at the Supper should think of Him; 
but that the Supper should be an announcement and a memorial 
of His death to all.” (Scheibel.) Yes, verily, the life-impart- 
ing death of the Lord of glory, which should bring forth much 
fruit, was to be otherwise shown forth, and to have another 
ods of memorial, than any other death of one who had died. 
From the night af His betrayal onward to the great day when 
He will come again, His own proclaim,—as in their whole life 
derived from and spent in Him, so pre-eminently as often as 
they publicly and solemnly commemorate Him in the Sacrament, 
—Lhfe in His death. They bear witness of it to each other and 
to the world. They bear testimony with the utmost power as 
worthy and sanctified communicants, such as He would have 
them be. But even the mere external celebration itself, when 
it is no more than that, is the continuous testimony and. ebubins 
sion of the Church. Even where preaching has ceased to pro- 
claim the sin-offering for the world, the “ Mor you” preserves 
the remembrance of His atoning work ; and “ This ts” bears per- 
sistent witness to a service which should be and shall ever be the 
means of living communion with Him.’ ' Finally, and more than 


1 As long, that is, as the words of Christ are spoken in the celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper. Hufnagel of Frankfort, indeed, preferred as the 
formula of distribution, ‘t Partake of this bread! The spirit of devotion 
rest upon thee with its full blessing. Partake of a little wine! no virtue 

lies in it; that lies in thee, in the Divine teaching, and—in God.” 
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this: The living preaching of the Gospel through the Holy 
Spirit finds its last and strongest seal first in the memorial of 
the communion. As it is the first object of the Sacrament to 
nourish and enkindle the remembrance of Christ beginning in 
us, as a disposition of mind accompanying its celebration ; and 
as it is then its immediate effect to make this a living remem- 
brance through union with Him; so is it in fact in a certain 
sense the last and highest aim of the Sacrament for ever to pro- 
claim to the world the death of the Lord, which has exerted its 
power in ourselves. Commemoratio and predicatio become one in 
the power'of Him, who testifies Himself to be present. Thus 
the Sacrament goes back into the Word and becomes itself an 
intenser word as being its most impressive fulfilment ; thus the 
communion, as it.is the crown of worship within the Church, 
so it is the seal also of the work of preaching which this Church 
carries on. We confidently think that this last is plainly con- 
tained in the absolute and objectively-laid-down eis tiv gun 
dvdpynow (instead of bpuiv eis avdpwnow éunv)—in order 
to the remembrance, not, to you for My remembrance. It is 
thereby declared that the Lord would make this appointment of 
what His disciples were to do a memorial to the world of His 
redeeming act—just as in its place the Old-Testament type was. 

LIKEWISE ALSO He rook THECUP. Thatis, the appointed 
and customary cup at the conclusion of the Passover. The 
absence of the article before arorijprov in St Mark, according to 
another reading, has no other significance than what we have 
already remarked in connection with the dptov. The emphatic 
and. striking “Qcattws—likewise—of St Luke and St Paul, 
which infers a similar taking, thanksgiving, blessing, and giving, 
testifies to the indivisible character of the Sacrament, as essen- 
tially one notwithstanding its twofold form. The double words 
of institution, in connection with the bread and the cup, mu- 
tually confirm and illustrate each other :—he who would super- 
ficially or falsely interpret the one, is shown what is right by the 
other.’ The Lord instituted the Sacrament under a twofold _ 


\ 

1 Tertullian: In calicis mentione testamentum constituens sanguine suo 
obsignatum, substantiam corporis confirmavit. Nullius enim corporis 
sanguis potest esse, nisi carnis. In which more is said concerning the 
Supper than Ebrard finds in it. ‘ 
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form; and v. Gerlach gives the most obvious and most super- 
ficial reason, in these simple words, —“ for He connected it with 
the twofold bodily need of man, food arid drink ;” and we have 
shown upon John vi. that there also hunger and thirst embraced 
all the necessities and all the desires of man in their utmost 
comprehensiveness. But to this there corresponds, ds v. Gerlach 
admits, “a twofold nourishment and refreshment of the inner 
man, corresponding to those of the body ;” and we then first 
understand this when we learn from the word in faith that Christ 
also is objectively presented to us in a twofold form, and gives 
Himself to us that we may eat and drink. ‘The bread is only 
His body; hence He must.also give us His blood in the cup. 
When v. Gerlach places in the middle, “ He would thereby 
point to the separation of the body from the blood poured out, 
in His death,” we have nothing to object; for it is most evident 


that this separation does refer to the death, and consequently — 


this is a testimony that He speaks of the same body which died. 
Delitzsch would satisfy the inquiry by saying that it is a gra- 
cious condescension to our weakness, to the end that He might 
exhibit plainly to our faith the twofold character of the gift; 
but we would ask all Lutherans, who do not regard the Sacra- 
ment simply as a condescension to our infirmity, but.insist upon a 
reality in what is presented to their eyes, —what is then objec- 
tively this twofold character of the gift? We must penetrate 
deeper into the mystery, and regard it as demonstrating the 
separation of the body and blood of Christ which continues 
even after His death ; so that in the Sacrament, where He who 
died, nevertheless gives Himself to us as the living, the same 
separation as it were continues. For this we may refer the 
reader to Jno. vi., and our exposition of.it.. Finally, even this 
is not enough, but there is a twofold character in the human 
nature (which here appears only in its glorification) correspond- 
ing to the dualism of the flesh and blood, according to which 
the one indivisible glorified God-man nevertheless dwells and 


1 Though this overturns Ebrard’s too confident remark, ‘‘ No one would 
ever think of a glorified blood together with a glorified body.” We are 
quite sure that not only St Paul, Heb. xii. 24, but also our Lord Himself 
in the institution of the Sadeaenbtit: did so dion The bloodlessnctes of the 
risen body is, as we shall see, attested as a fact. 
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works in His Church in a twofold way. St Paul points to this, 
when in 1 Cor. xii. 18, after having spoken of the one body into 
which we are baptized, and which consists in the one spirit, he 
yet refers the eis év veda, into one spirit, to the cup of the 
Sacrament, by the we have drunk. We shall say more concern- 
ing this, upon the Lord’s requirement that all should drink of it. 
It must not be overlooked, at the outset, in this transition 
from the eating to the drinking, that there is in the’ latter an 
extension of the fulfilling Bapnanient beyond the limits of the 
Old-Testament type. The Lord in adding the cup to His 
solemnity adheres to the later paschal ritual, because that cor- 
responds with His design. He does not shrink from establishing 
the joyful, quickening, , cheering character of His institution, by 
sanctifying God’s gift of wine in connection with the bread’— 
and that notwithstanding the misuse of God’s creature through- 
out the world. But what a deep meaning, and what a necessary 
truth, was involved in this, we discern only when we contrast it 
with the Divine ordinance of the Old Testament, in which there 
was not, there could not be, any drinking of wine at the Pass- 
over, or at any sacrificial meal. The heathen drank wine at 
their sacrificial feasts ; yea, they actually drank blood—to which 
Ezek. xxxix.19, 20 in angry irony refers, and probably also 
Ps. xvi. 4, cer satay Zech. ix. 7; but throughout the entire 
Leyitizal economy it is a foaliden pieimnaiae to drink the 
blood of atonement.” Such an ordinance as that now given by 
Christ Himself was so entirely new,—violating the law and 
differing from the type while in inmost reality fulfilling both, 
—it was so decisive a distinction between the old and the new 
covenants, that even thereby (as also, according to Heb. xiii. 
11,12; by another connected circumstance) the new Church 
was separated from the old. Certain it is that no one could 


1 Like Melchizedek, otherwise than Mohammed. 

? Though only as following from the enactments that something else 
should be done with it, and from the analogy with the prohibition of eating 
the blood with the flesh: —but this is sufficiently decisive. The question 
is different in the case of those passages, Lev. iii. 17, vii. 26, xvii. 10; 
Deut. xii. 16, 23 (comp. Gen. ix. 4 and Acts xv. 20) which speak de- 


signedly only of “eating,” to allow for the far-distant drinking in 1 the 
New Testament. 
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have thought of such a thing as this if the Lord had not ap- 
pointed it. That He appointed it, that He even only in a sym- 
bolical sense should have said, Drink — My blood ! is in fact just 
such a contradiction to the Levitical law as Schulz refers to, in 
opposition to the literal sense of the words. “The personal 
appropriation of the sacrifice was very significantly in the typical 
economy only partial; eating the body of the animal was par- 
taking of half :—and thus men stopped short in the recognition 
that the blood of goats, calves, and lambs could not give life.” 
Where blood is, there is also the life or the soul; and what will 
this circumstance (that we now drink the blood of an offering) 
say, but that we partake not now of a dead sacrifice, such as 
the Israelites ate, but of a living, the life and immortal commu- 
nication of which was not attained to in the Old Covenant?” 
(v. Meyer.) Thus marvellously does the symbolism of the 
Sacrament turn from one side to the other; and he who does 
not apprehend its depth and pregnancy of meaning must be 
rendered incorrigible by his wilful determination to find but 
one. Scarcely has the blood as shed testified the certainty of 


‘the death of the body which was given and broken, when the 


blood as drunk assures us again that in this death is our life. 
Thus it is not merely, as Luther at one time thought,—Flesh 
is life, blood is death. Rather the reverse, as Clement saw in 
the blood the life, the spirit. Nor is the wine of joy merely (as 
Krummacher says) an ingredient of superabundance, but it is 
based upon a corresponding reality in the living Christ. 

Our next question is now the requirement to drink. But 
before that, we have a parenthetical remark or two to make 
concerning the external element in the wine. It is well known 
that in Palestine red wine was the main growth, and as such 
served best for a symbol of the blood; but of course it must 
be understood that this is not an essential point; for in the 
general notion of antiquity every juice of the grape was as it 
were the blood, life, and spirit of the noble fruit.1 Sepp, who 
disports himself freely in all these figures, says very justly— 
“The ear (corn) is as it were the flesh of the earth, and the 
wine its blood.” Tertullian calls the wine, sanguinis vetus figura. 


1 See on Jno. xv. Vol. vi. 
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Another circumstantial is the customary mingling of the wine 
with water, which according to later sources had been prescribed 
in the Passover. Presuming that Christ had done so Himself, 
the first Christians (inconsistently more exact than in relation 


to the unleavened bread) acted accordingly in their sorjpsov 


Boaros Kal kpdwaros, temperamentum calicis, mixed cup ;* and 


they further applied to it a new and unjustifiable interpretation, 
such as we find in Cyprian (Ep. 63 ad Cecil.) —the water being 
the people with whom Christ now united Himself, as the wine 
mingled itself inseparably with the water!? Against this we 
must maintain that the custom alluded to is very uncertain, and 
that, even if the ritual of that day prescribed the mixing, it is 
in the highest degree probable that Christ did not mix the wine 
with water; in that as well as in blessing the bread before it 
was broken, differing significantly from the custom. For it 
appears to us that only the “ pure juice of the vine” was worthy 
to become the symbol of the all-holy blood ;* and that here there 
was provided for us, in the figure as in the reality, a feast of 
pure wine, in which there was no water. (Isa. xxv. 6.) Other- 
wise, it might have been expected that (according to the analogy 
- of the bread) the mixing of the cup would be recorded; hence 
Origen made this his prominent argument for deciding in favour 
of the unmixed cup, d«parov. 

Drink YE ALL or rr! As far as drink corresponds with the 
previous eat, all that was said there:applies here. But there 
must be some additional significance in the fact that all are 


? Concerning which, as well as the relation of the Roman and Greek 


Churches to the question, further particulars must be sought elsewhere. 

* Others found in it a symbol of the inseparable union between the 
Divinity and the humanity. 

* Voltaire tauntingly referred to lands where no wine grows; and 
Schulthess is not ashamed to say that it was not the will of Jesus that 
where no vine grows it should be brought from far at great cost! We 
would not adopt Lindner’s answer that in that case water would suffice ; nor 
Martensen’s, “It is necessary that bread and wine, or failing them what- 
ever naturally takes their place, should be distributed and partaken of.” 
Exceptions such as may be compared with 2 Chron. xxx. 18, 19 (rightly 
translated) being admitted, the rule for the Sacrament requires the obedient 
observance of the prescribed elements. Isolated and distant Churches of 
Christ need never lack them, having fellowship with all Christendom ; as 
the Moravian Mission-stationsin Greenland show. 
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bidden to drink of it expressly: —this must be taken for granted, 
for every recorded expression and circumstance must, as we have 
seen, have its emphasis of meaning. It is true that St Matthew 
alone records this requirement ; but then he does so, as.an Apostle 
and eye-witness, and that St Mark instead of the injunction 
specifies that all did act accordingly, seems to make the matter 
more certain and more significant. We may first say, as Ben-. 
gel remarks upon the likewise, that in the Drink ye, strongly 
emphasized after the eat, our Lord gives His testimony, “that 
we must not separate the two parts of the Supper, nor confound 
them; as if the bread should suffice without the cup, or the 
blood be regarded as already received with the body. The two- 
fold and yet one institution must not be abridged or divided; 
and therefore the mdvres here spoken by our Lord was an anti- 
cipating denunciation of the denial. of the cup,’ uttered for all 
who should be content to submit themselves to His word alone. 
This testimony is so clear that even the Conciliwm non-obstan- 
tiense did not intend its non-obstante to have an exegetical force ; 


_ but, rather, boldly avowed its deviation from the ordinance of 


Christ.?, The prohibition of the cup to the laity is a very dif- 
ferent matter from the eucharistia intincta which the early 


* Church permitted for special cases (the bread saturated with the 


wine),—and cannot be regarded as other than an impious rend- 
ing of the Sacrament; not but that the great’ patience and 
faithfulness of our Lord may supply that of which they are un- 
justifiably deprived to sincere communicants who know not their 
loss. Theré is a second thought which the profound Bengel 
here adds, in his Germ. New Test.: “It is not, Eat ye all. But 
after they all have eaten, it 7s said, Drink ye all. The eating is 
left to our freedom—but after our eating, the drinking is not so 


1 Calvin: ‘‘ Thirdly, why did He say concerning the bread simply that 
they should eat, but of the cup that they should all drink? It was as if He 
had intended to protest beforehand against the cunning of Satan.” 

2“ Or if one kind was sufficient, it should be, rather, the cup ”—says 
Bengel speaking after the manner of men. Rome, to mask her denial of 
the cup, has resorted to interpolation in the words of institution ; so that 
we find in the Mass at the consecration of the bread—accipite et manducate 
ex hoc omnes; while there is inserted, at the cup—mysterium fidet. And 
learned Catholics are not ashamed to say that these additions originated in 
a tradition of St Peter's. 
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left.’ This says, once more, that no man must divide or have. 
As far as this is true, it must appear that with regard to Judas, 
to whom the Take eat could not possibly have been commanded 
at the beginning (hence not eat ye all, leaving him room to ab- 
stain in fear), inasmuch as he had eaten, he must also as his 
condemnation drink likewise. But this subtle observation must 
not be pressed too far, or it will soon verge on error. For, in 
another sense, it may be said inversely, that this requesting in- 
junction upon all permits a greater freedom to all in the case of 
the cup than in the case of the bread. As the cup is handed 
round, and every one is permitted to drink of it as much or as 
little as he will, we find another aspect of the matter symbolised: 
—When the Lord has Himself given with His own hand the 
bread which represents our substantial, fundamental union with 
His body, He leaves it more to the determination of every in- 
dividual, how much of the life of the Spirit which corresponds 
with the body of Christ he will appropriate to himself. But we 
cannot understand this until we penetrate deeper, and recognise 
what in its inmost truth is the body, and what is the blood, of 
our Lord. The remarks of v. Gerlach on Jno. vi. 53 seem to 
us so excellent, that we will let them speak for us. As the 
blood is the soul in the flesh, in the substance of the body, so ° 
according to him the drinking and eating have this twofold re- 
ference: “The spiritual, like the natural man, needs for his 
preservation as well the continual renewal of his substance, 
as the quickening and invigoration of that personal life of the 
soul which gives this general human substance a distinct per- 
sonality. Jesus creates, through the partaking of His flesh, a 
new man in him; and, through His blood, the personal life of 
love; He gives him a living personal part in Himself.” And 
again he says: “Those who withhold the cup from the laity 
rob them of their personal free fellowship of life with Christ, 
and of their spiritual priesthood; they degrade them, as far as 
they can do it, to a general mass of Christian people who are to 
be directed and ruled by a few whole members of the Lord’s 
body.” This is not a wild imagination, but the full and deep 
meaning of the memorable Drink ye all of this; that is, “Let 
every man take with direct unqualified freedom his personal part 
in the full pervasive power of My life.” 
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This freedom, —which at the same time i3 no other than a 
necessity that all who were presumptuous enough to eat un- 
worthily should proceed with the Sacrament,—was alas a per- 
mission to Judas, and sealed his condemnation. ‘The historical 
relation of the ravres, and its typical meaning as a historical 
circumstance, is made prominent by St Mark, when, instead of 
narrating the injunction of our Lord, he says—And they all 
drank of it. Most expositors set out by “ taking it for granted 
that Christ’s design was to remove Judas before He instituted 
the Supper ;’” but we must utter our protest, in the name of 
the Scripture which cannot be broken. Other occasions have 
required us already, especially on Jno. xiii., to declare ourselves 
on this question. St Luke’s behold the hand, ch. xx. 21, will 
have yet to be considered; we now abide by the first firm tes- 
timony to the traitor’s participation in the Sacrament. Jor this 
we may adducea goodly consensus patrum et doctorum ecclesc@— 
Cyprian, Origen, both Cyrils, Jerome, Augustine, Chrysostom, 
Theodoret, ete.; then Calvin, Bucer, Bullinger (in a specific 
treatise), and Lampe (yct more elaborately) ; remarkably enough 
more on the Reformed side, though of course Lutherans (such 
as Wieland, G. Meier), are not wanting. There is no force in 
what the moderns say (as Olshausen) that “the idea of the 
Sacrament renders it most probable that Judas did not par- 
take of it,” affirming with great boldness “ that it would have 
been contrary to the love and compassion of the Lord, to suffer 
the traitor by partaking of the Supper to aggravate his guilt.” 
After the utterance of the Woe there is nothing to be said of 
the ageravation of guilt; but it has not been contrary to the 
idea of the Sacrament, and as little contrary to the mercy of 
our Lord, that in all ages the most unworthy have found ad- 


this would be typified at the original institution. The question 
is not, however, of our supposition, but of what the Scripture 
says. St Luke records a word of our Lord, which declares 
Him to have beheld the traitor at the table, after the words of 
institution. In Mark, ver. 17, the Lord comes with the Twelve : 
— as they sat and did eat” is followed by words concerning the 
betrayer, present and eating with the rest; without the slightest _ 
hint of the departure of this one. Ver. 22 proceeds—As they 
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did eat—He gave to them—they all drank of it.’ Similarly in 
St Matthew the “as they were eating” of ver. 26 is a plain re- 
sumption of ver. 21 which was introduced by “ the Twelve ;” 
consequently, “ He gave to the disciples” in his account, and the 
Lord’s “ Drink ye all of it,’ must be necessarily understood in- 
clusively of Judas. We cannot conceive how, in spite of this, 
Lange can say, “ But we may assume (though nothing is said 
of it) that he had gone away by this time’”—compare his gra- 

_tuitous interpolation, “ The traitor now vanishes!” Equally in- 
comprehensible is Olshausen’s remark, that “the traitor’s partici- 
pation corresponds neither with the narrative of St Matthew and 
St Mark, nor with the idea of the sacred transaction.” We hold 
with the Berlenb. Bible, which presses the resumption of ver. 26 
from ver. 21: “ For something had come between, and the 
Evangelist now resumes. Christ proceeds to the matter before 
Him without further hindrance or restraint on account of that 
which had intervened. And this teaches us no light lesson ; the 
Lord gives not up the good because of the evil. We poor 
mortals make too much ado of anything evil coming between, 
and give up our Gospel-work. But in Ps. xxiii. the table is 
spread, though enemies are in presence. Here we see in Jesus 
the right frame of mind: He lets not the unfaithfulness of 
Judas hinder Him in this work.” : 

Tis 1s My BLoop or THE New Testament! Soin St 
Matthew and St Mark alike, only that the former has an addi- 
tional and strengthening ydp, arising out of the drink ye; and 
sometimes the second 76. is wanting in the Codd. (a matter, how- 
ever, of noimport). This cup isthe New Testament in My blood! 
So St Luke and St Paul alike, only that the éov/ is wanting in 
the former,’ and in the latter é4@ emphatically precedes aipart, 
just as previously it was Todro pov éotl 70 cGya. It has been ~ 
already observed that the first form probably gives us the words 
which our Lord used originally, and that in the other we have 


2 On which Glassius says rightly : ‘‘ These words were written in antici- 
pation. For they had previously heard the command of Christ, Drink ye all 
of it; this is My blood, ete. Obeying this command they-all drank of it.” 

? Which, on the one hand, shows that the words were spoken dsxrixd, 


and, on the other, justifies our remark upon the éor/ being originally unex- 
pressed. : 
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His own revealed and authentic explanation. It follows from 
this, that exposition must make both its text; but that it must 

primarily set out from the “ Mew Testament” subsequently 

brought into prominence. And all the more, as concerning the 

second “ thisis,’—the reality of the blood, and its relation to 

the wine,—all that was said upon the body and bread must be 
regarded as holding good. 

Great and emphatic is this word—xaw7 8va0xj«cn—in this 
place! -The new covenant is here fore-announced in its near- 
approaching instant establishment ; and it is also offered for all 
futurity to every one who would be a fellow-partaker. But it is 
made, confirmed, and instituted (which idea of the SvarlOeoOat 
is unexpressed, but understood of itself in the ua6j«n) ; and that 
ean be only by a blood which truly propitiates, in the blood of 
Jesus Christ Himself. As “ My body’ was opposed, in the sense 
of being its fulfilment, to the body of the typical paschal lamb, 
so now, in the extended meaning which the Sacrament intro- 
duces by the cup, the emphatic “ MZy blood” takes the place of 
all blood of atonement which the old covenant exhibited :—hence 
it is Kaw Svabjxn, and not merely cawdv rdaoya. This latter 
indeed is included, in virtue of the parallel ; but the Lord’s 
meaning in this ELE eae expression is very full. First, 
that the blood of the paschal lamb (as we said above) had Hees 
a comprehensive type of the blood of atonement generally ; then, 
that the entire old covenant really had its fundamental and cen- 
tral mediation in blood; further, that in this typical “ without 
blood-shedding no remission!” (Heb. ix. 22) there was a truth, 
on account of which it here follows “ for the remission of sins ;” 
finally, that this reality of the essential fulfilment of the pro- 
phetic typical economy has been brought and is imparted in His 
blood. Wherever in the Old Testament, or in Heathenism as 
the result of still extant truth perverted into frightful delusion, 
the blood of sacrifice and propitiation flowed or still flows—the 
Lord brings the great fulfilment and says, “ My blood alone!” 
_ In this most comprehensive sense the sacramental word speaks 
now to New Zealanders and Brahmins, as it spoke, according to 
the development of the Epistle to the Hebrews, to the Jews of 
that day. 

But in an especial manner the Lord refers, in this decisive 
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word, to two principal passages in the ancient Scripture, —to 
a historical passage at the commencement, and to a prophetical 
at the close. The historical is found in Ex. xxiv.; where, after 
the beginning of the institution of the Law upon Sinai, a second 
fundamental testimony concerning the blood of the covenant is 
added, upon the same mountain, to the first which the blood of 
the paschal lamb contained; and where we have the real and 
proper commencement of that sparing and reconciling covenant- 
institution in Israel, which was now to find its great fulfilment 
in a new and better covenant embracing the world. Although, 
before the establishment of a proper priesthood,’ burnt-offerings 
and thank-offerings (perfectly comprehending all, as in the Pass- 
over) were presented; with their blood the altar, the book of 
the covenant (the commandments), and the people themselves, 
were sprinkled ; and im a solemn declarative word (the meaning 
of which we learn in Heb. ix. 18-22), this blood was pronounced 
to be the blood of the covenant. It forces itself irresistibly upon 
our thoughts, when we contemplate the direct reference of the 
new covenant to the old as it is here concentrated, that our 
Lord designedly alludes to this saying of Ex. xxiv. 8. Even 
then already the blood was present, at least in its type, and a 
fellowship with it was indicated by the sprinkling; but now its 
real presence in the Sacrament far transcends the typical symbol, 
and the fellowship becomes a sprinkling of the inner man—a 
drinking. Moses there pointing externally said, NM37D7 737), Sept. 
i8od 7d alua ris SvaO«ns, Behold the blood of the covenant; 
but St Paul in the Epistle to the Hebrews substitutes a trodto— 
this is—for the New-Testament sacramental word is connected 
with it in his thoughts.? When the Lord says, “of the new 
covenant” —He made the first old and abolished it, as we are 
taught in Heb. viii. 13. But it is also true, on the other side, 
“ of the new covenant—then is the old placed by its side, as if not 


1 Hence young men of the children of Israel officiate; that is, not, as 
Onkelos and Jonathan suppose, the first-born, but chosen representatives 
of the priestly people ; and Moses himself, as chief, sprinkled. 

2 As we observed in the exposition of that Epistle, ‘‘ certainly for no 
other reason than to point to the fulfilment of the type, to the sublime word 
of institution which corresponds to the Mosaic word— This is My blood, of 
the New Testament.” A hint, too, that the Apostle was well aware of the 
original historical formula rovré tors. 
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to be forgotten.” (Braune.) It is however fulfilled in its abo- 
lition ; and the unintelligent horror of the blood, which unbelief 
in the truth of God in the Old Testament has created, is here 
done away in the centre of the Christian worship,.in this most 
gracious bond of love between Christ and His own; for even 
in this we still find blood and covenant essentially connected. 
(See Zech. ix. 9-11, in that remarkable Messianic promise,—a 
new blood of the covenant !) 

The other, the prophetic passage, which Christ had also cer- 
tainly in His thoughts, since in it alone a “new covenant” is 
predicted, we have in Jer. xxxi. 31-34. (Comp. again Heb. 
vili. 8 seq.) We there read—“ Not according to the covenant 
made with their fathers when J led them out of Egypt ;” so that 
the allusion to this passage is very plain and significant here, 
where a new Passover is instituted. There we find the chief 
blessing and the foundation of the new covenant to be the now- 
actual forgiveness of sins; and in ver. 34, the “ for” has no other 
meaning than this, that the new spiritual lawgiving in the heart, 
the general enlightenment unto the knowledge of the Lord, all 
the glorious blessings which the new covenant possesses arid 
brings to man, should take their rise from that one—“ for I 
will forgive their iniquity!” We feel at once how appropriate 
is all this here. And we read further, by no means as a mere 
parallelism, “ And I will remember their sin no more”—for the 
old covenant with its typical sacrifices and propitiations did 
no more than perpetually bring to remembrance abiding sin, 
Heb. x. 3. But now the new covenant takes the place of the 
old, and in it there is a remembrance of the full and perfect 
atonement, of the one High-priestly Sacrifice, from which grace 
and strength are derived, from age to age, in ever-renewed and 
living application. 

But we must look more closely at the word 8ca0#x«n, and 
observe how we arrive at the idea of Testament—which indeed 
the diatiOeuat, Lu. xxii. 29, had slightly foreannounced. V. 
Gerlach presupposes as certain that the word used was the 
Aramaic 5‘P, but this expression less plainly contains the idea 
of Testament; and we must confidently assert, even on account 
of the reference to the passages already cited, that the Lord’s 
word must have at any rate, proceeded from 13, | Hither this 
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expression itself was (and we may easily suppose so) extant still 
in the living language; or, if another was substituted, as in the 
Chaldee Paraphrases, it could be used by our Lord only in its 
strict connection with the N12 of the sacred text. What then is 
the meaning of this word? Primarily, it is certain, that of fedus,* 
as a compact between two parties; from this the condescension 
of God sets out, when He establishes a covenant with men, such 
_as Noah, Abraham, Israel. But it is obvious that even in the 
Old Testament two things were prominent in connection with 
it:—the initiative on the side of God; and the mediation of a 
propitiating blood. When God is regarded as coming down to 
men with such condescension as to enter into covenant Bea them 
as with His equals, it must never be forgotten that,it is God, 
nevertheless, who first proposed and established the covenant, 
and laid down its conditions and promises. The condition of the 
Sinaitic covenant in particular is the law; hence the book of the 
covenant, ix. xxiv. 7, and most specifically the words of the cove- 
nant, the ten commandments, Ex. xxxiv. 28, and the tables of the 
covenant, Deut. ix. 9, and so forth. But still more emphatically 
prominent, as the initiative of God, is the promise given; so 
that N32 a parte potiori simply signifies—not the rapayyenia, 
but the évayyedla of him who offers peace and friendship, for 
which it would be enough (with Gesenius) to cite Isa. lix. 21. 
See, moreover, the covenant with David (entirely equivalent to 
promise), 2 Sam. xxiii. 5; Ps. Ixxxix. 4, 85; 2 Chron. xiii. 5. 
‘All this of itself would prepare the way for that meaning of 
m2 which is almost identical with institution, testamentary dis- 
position. But this transition in the idea for the new covenant 


(in which the Old-Testament notion of a mutual covenant, partly | 


anthropomorphical, partly legal, must altogether drop), is found 
in the mediating blood of the covenant—not without blood— 
which has its fulfilment in the blood of Him who makes us heirs 


1 As the Vulg. translates it throughout the O. T., and in the N. T. always 
testamentum. But not according to the etymology which derives it from 
the cutting of the sacrifice; rather, as Hofmann teaches us from ya with 
the meaning, to place anything that it may be, or that it may be thus; con- 
sequently, not etymologically a covenant at once, but something laid down 
or established, a dsaé4xn. It does not depend, however, upon any possible 
etymology ; but upon the meaning of the phraseology as the Scripture itself 
makes it hplain, 
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of all the blessings purchased by that death, who gives them to 
us as an inheritance, making us heirs or co-heirs, partakers in 
fellowship of His new life, prerogative, and naan Thus the 
Apostle unfolds it, Heb. ix. 15-18, very plainly,! atid “ so con- 
nects the death nied has now eon place with the ancient words 
concerning inheritance, that the conferring of the inheritance 
shows Siecle now to be an actual legacy, in the similitude of a 
human testament.” He is not playing upon any enforced double- 
meaning of the Greek dsaAj«n, which, while it was used by the 
Sept. as synonymous with ovvOj«n, was in the form of *p'N" al- 
ready in use among the Jews in the sense of a proper legacy ; 
but the new turn given to the expression in the new language 
only corresponds with a reality in the matter itself.’ Similarly, 
the same Apostle, Gal. iii, 15, compares the promised gift to the 
firm testament of a man, and it is not an arbitrary comparison. 
The authorisation of the idea “ New Testament,” developed now 


from the 12, and coming forward in the S:aOzj«en, lies in the | 


Lord’ s words of institution connected with the cup, even as we have 
already seen that Heb. ix. 20 alluded to them. Assuredly, the 
simple and plain meaning of this word of institution is just as if 
it had been said, “ Behold I die for you—and live nevertheless 
—lI thus give, bequeath Myself to you—zn this ye have Me, in 
My death and blood, so that ye may live in Me, because I live 
in you!” ‘Thus understood, the for of St Matthew assumes a 
strong emphasis—“ Drink ye all of this, for it is indeed My 
blood in which I offer to you all the covenant, and seal the testa- 
ment, and give it you!” Similarly, the significant opposition in 
the juxtaposition of the words—“ that of the New Testament ;” 


_ as pointing to the new element—“ My own blood makes the pro _ 


\? 


mise to you a testament of Him who dies for you! 
It needs no further remark to show that 7'Ais zs in its con- 


1 See my exposition of the Hebrews (Hebrierbrief i. 316-333), in which 
it is shown, and I hope satisfactorily, that no sophistry can avail to take 
away the idea of a testament. 

2 There is a half truth in what Bengel says: ‘‘ The words "2 and due- 
nxn differ, and have such a difference as marvellously corresponds with 
the nature of the case. For "2 is more congruous with the old economy, 
which had the form of a covenant; dsaé%xn with the new economy, which 
has the form of a testament.” This difference, however, is but a unity in 
the great development. ‘ 


WO. VII. i . I 
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struction with My blood is to be understood as in the case of the 
bread. The change, however, in St Luke and St Paul which 
makes “the New Testament” into a predicate, requires not merely 
this is for the subject, but by a similar change—this cup. For 
the wine, indeed (or that which was given in the wine), is the 
blood; but only the cup can be called the testament in the blood. 
(Luther’s translation in St Luke—this is the cup—is manifestly 
incorrect.) On the one hand, however, this amounts to the 
same; for the cup stands for its contents—“ that which I give 
you in it,” as it were, “this drink,” worijptov almost equivalent 
to mda, roots. (As, in connection with the bread, we may say, 
with Schulthess, rodro scil. yphua, Spua—only that it must be 
understood coneretely, and not merely this eating or drinking.) 
But then, since it does not now follow—is My blood, but—is 
the New Testament, we must understand it—“ This My giving 
of the cup and your drinking of it, this fellowship in the cup is 
for you the New Testament;” that is, “your reception and 
* appropriation of it, your acceptance into the heirship.” 1 But in 
My blood, again, must not be interpreted as merely per sangui- 
nem meum, through My blood; this is. forbidden by the sacra- 
mental this is, for which the other form is only a substitution. 
But it retains the sense of a real impartation—“ The testament 
betwixt Me and you becomes a reality through the blood drunk 
from this cup, consists in the blood, i beg common between 
Me and you—the drinking is the obtaining of the testament, 
because that which is drunk is the blood.” Compare the protest 
against the superficial connection as maintained by the Reformed 
Church (as if it was the New Testament which is in My biood 
merely), in Kahnis, and his correct solution—“ This potion is 
My blood, which is the new covenant ;” or—“ is, as My blood, 
the new covenant.” 

WHICH Is SHED FoR MANY. Shed like given makes the 
future present ; the effundetur or fundetur of the Vulg., there- 
fore, is wrong, although, in St Luke at least, datur is more 
correctly substituted. IIep/ in St Matthew, and izép in St 


1 And in a continually-repeated renewal of the sacred and firm der/- 
bees, in the future; as Calvin says—‘‘ For the covenant which He once 
sanctioned in His blood, He in a certain sense renews or rather continues— 
as often as He offers to us that sacred blood poured out.” 
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Luke (and in St Mark as a various reading), are not to be dis- 
tinguished ; they go not beyond the simple For, as this was not 
the express place for the decisive dvri of substitution! Never- 
theless, the latter is involved in the former, as far as the life of 
Christ poured out in His blood enters into us as our life. We 
need not be dubious as to the incorrect displacement of toAXN@v 
in favour of wdvrav—all instead of many. First of all, the 
many might point, in opposition to the Jewish ceremony, to the 
“multitude of those who, though strangers to the old paschal 
lamb, were now invited ;” and this of course leads to the most 
universal inclusion of mankind. That the blood of Christ was 
shed for all, in the sense of sufficient merit and general grace, 
is testified in the Scripture generally, and here decisively by 
St Luke’s i7ép wai KOE you—which certainly includes 
Judas.’ The “many” might be intended as in the ordinary in- 
terpretation of Rom. v. 15, 18, 19, the “ many all,” who spring 
from Adam, in opposition to the One who redeems them. 
(Comp. 1 Cor. x. 17, of wrodXoi, of rdvtes.) But, strictly speak- 
ing, even in Rom. v., the woAo/ are not the wdytes, but in the 
promised result only those for whom the redemption finally 
avails, ot NauPdvovres, those who receive it. (Jno. i. 12.) 
And therefore we regard the contrast between St Matthew’s 
“drink ye all of it,’ and the “many” (aoAXa@v, not altogether 
the same as Tv ov) as intimating that only in the case of 
many (Isa. lii. 11, 12) does this blood approve itself as quoad 
efficaciam shed for them.’ Under one aspect, as Braune ex- 
presses himself, “there is something fearful in the subtil but 
manifest intimation in, Drink ye all of. it—shed for many; 


? The arbitrary notion of Schulthess, that éxxuvewevoy is equivalent to 
Exyvrov, povrov, pevrypiov, and oxr¢p equivalent to upon, >» —thatin St Mark 
the idea of the covenant-blood is only the blood of sprinkling—needs no 
refutation for our readers, who have discerned the whole clear connection. 
We cannot but respect the spirit in which Ebrard proposes the Pauline 
formula, which he expounds one-sidedly, as the decisive explanation of rodré 
tor¢; but our exposition of the sacramental words must still maintain the 
whole fulness of meaning in this sacred and mysterious discourse, as we have 
set it forth. 

2 For Kahnis has no reason for saying that itis word could not have 
been used in the presence of Judas :—it is sufficient to refer to 2 Pet. ii, 1. 

“CE we said tl on Matt. xx. 28. 


a 
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wherefore not then for all? because thus also the blood of Jesus 
cries out against some |”? Fearful, that is, is the protest and exclu- 
sion pronounced against the same Judas who was bidden to drink 
with the rest, and whom the varying expression in St Luke in- 
cludes—so that this dreary mystery within mystery in the 
Sacrament is exhibited in the twofold formula. But under 
another aspect, the comprehension in one body of the genuine 
sacramental company—the correlative of that exclusion —is 
most gracious. The many, saved and sanctified by this blood, 
are represented (as was said above, concerning the Passover) by 
every little company of communicants. 
But in St Luke 7d trép dudv exxvvdpevor follows év TO 
aivat.; and how is this peculiarity of construction to be ex- 
plained? It has been referred back to the cup simply ; and the 
remark has been made, just as if aiya éxyuvopevoy in the two 
other Evangelists was spurious or of no importance, “that very 
little blood was usually shed upon the cross.” Asit regards this 
last point, we think that, in most certain and necessary exception 
to the rule, Christ actually, that is, physically, poured out all 
His blood; and that there is a mystery in this which corresponds 
to the idea of the Sacrament, and is indicated in it:—we would 
not, however, make this a stumbling-block to any, but simply 
remark that it may and must be said in a correct sense, that He 
poured out His blood (as it respects its virtue and influence as 
good as all of it) for us. That the shed in St Luke does not 
alone or even primarily refer to the cup (n contradiction to 
Matt. and Mark), is clear from Bengel’s saymg—nam poculum 
plenum non effunditur, sed ebibitur. Consequently, the transi- 
tion to the nominative here is to be explained thus: St Luke 
had previously spoken like St Paul, or according to the form 
handed down by him; but he then returns baek to the 
Synoptic account, in order to connect with the former the 
main word of the original tradition—hence the nominative. It 
is a constructio pds Td onpawvdpevor, since in the essence of the 
communication and appropriation, which is here concerned, dva- 
Onj«n ev TO alate and 76 alua THs SaOjens are one and the same, 
But, on that account it is plain, on the other hand, that €xyvvo- 


1 We must leave to itself the idea of Grotius, that there is an allusion 
to Dan. ix. 27, duva maces diabjuny rorAdis. 
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pevoy also refers to the cup (or strictly speaking to the wine in 
it); not in the external sense, however, but in that symbolical 
sense which now first passes over from the shedding of the blood 
to the pouring out of the wine. The cup in a certain sense 
points (symbolically) to the wnity of the whole blood of Christ, 
and is therefore parallel’ with the whole mass of the bread, or 
the body ; consequently the écyvvduevoy must lead us to think 
of the wine presented to be drunk, just as the didomevoy and, 
KA@pevov of the bread. As the body is broken for us when we 
eat of it, in the perfect unity of the death and the life which 
comes from it; so is all the poured-out blood of the Lord sacra- 
mentally included in this cup, and is from it, when we drink, 
“»oured out” as to its efficacy for us, that is, in us—in the 
analogy of the pouring-out of the Holy Ghost, that is, His 
abundant, full communication. And here we see a new reason, 
in the profound symbolism of the whole, why Christ could say ' 
—Drink ye ail (the cup of the Sacrament is provided like 
universal redemption for you all) ;—but could not say that the 
blood contained in it was livingly poured out for all who do no 
more than presumptuously and externally drink of the cup. 
FoR THE REMISSION OF sins. This added clause is by no 
means spurious: it is certainly omitted in all but the first Evan- 
gelist, and even in St Paul’s form; but the omission says no more 
than that it was already understood in the blood of the covenant. 
When the Lord expressly thus spoke, He brought into special 
prominence (with further allusion to Jer. xxxi. 34) the main 
blessing of the New Testament as now sealed to us in the blood 
of atonement. ‘To the old covenant belongs the wdpeous, to the 
new. covenant, essentially and properly, the dpects, duaptidy. 
Rom. iii. 25 (Acts xvii. 30), Eph. i. 7. “For what is the New 
Testament? Certainly it is the promise of the remission of 
sins and reconciliation through Christ.” We may set out with 
these words of Melanchthon; but must follow them up, as 
Luther does,— Where forgiveness of sins is, there is also life 
and blessedness. Luther's controversy with those who would 


1 As Ignat. ad Pbilad. means in the well-known passage: pix yao odp& 
—xal &y rornpioy cig Evaci rod clwaros ebirov. Similarly, Dionys. Areop. 
(quoted and perverted by Schulthess), Tov adsalperoy ceprov bai errata ro 
Evialov Tov rornpioy rao narameplons. 


eS 
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have the forgiveness of sins through Christ sought at the Cross, 
and not in the Sacrament, is well known. He says, “ We deal 
with the forgiveness of sins after a twofold manner. First, as 
it has been obtained and must be sought by us; and secondly, 
as it is dispensed and given to us. Christ obtained it for us on 
the Cross, most assuredly ; but He has not distributed or given 
it on the Cross. He did not obtain it for us in the Supper or 
Sacrament, but He did there through the word distribute and 
give it, as also in the Gospel in which it is preached. If I would 
have my sins forgiven, I must not run simply to the Cross, for 
I do not find it dispensed there; I must not, as Carlstadt will 
have it, simply bring to my memory and dwell upon the suffer- 
ings of Christ, for neither do I find it there; but I must go to 
the Sacrament, or to the Gospel, and there I find the word 
which proffers, gives, and dispenses to me my privilege in the 
forgiveness of sins.” . Luther, therefore, has rightly taught that 
whoever has a guilty conscience may go and find comfort in the 
Sacrament; not in the bread and wine, not in the body and 
blood of Christ, but in the word which in the Sacrament presents 
and gives the body and blood of Christ as given and shed for me. 
Is not that clear enough? 
We make bold to answer this last question, Vo. Yet it must 
be maintained, with Luther, that the forgiveness of sins is also 
imparted in the Gospel, as here, through the word; we may 
say, further, that the first Sacrament, Baptism, had already 
communicated forgiveness to the participants of the Supper; 
yea, it must not be overlooked, that a preparatory word. of 
absolution had been pronounced upon those who now partook— 
Ye are clean; and so, according to the old saying, Holy things 
were for the holy! But what Luther intended, though he did 
not plainly enough on this occasion express himself, was the 
truth that, in the Sacrament, the word given for the appro- 
priation of faith receives its stronger assurance and guarantee 
through the accompanying real communication of the body and 
blood. Thus it is not, properly speaking, for forgiveness—the 
word concerning which we already believe—but for the assur- 
ance and confirmation of it, that we fly to the strong consola- 
tion of the Sacrament. So that “the forgiveness of sins is not 
derived from the participation of the wine and the bread, but from 
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the shedding of the blood upon the cross.” (Krahner.) And 
most assuredly, therefore, this forgiveness cannot be the essen- 
tial and distinctive blessing which is received in it. But that 
Ilessing is confirmed in the Sacrament: first, because we, by 
the believing reception of the elements, place ourselves ever 
anew upon the objectively-certain ground of the accomplished 
redemption, of the established testament ;' and, further, because 
we thereby receive anew in the body and blood forgiveness wnto 
sanetifying influence. All progress in sanctification, all increase 
of strength in the inner man, is conditioned by an appropriation 
of justification in ever new and living power: therefore and to 
that end Christ gives to us on every renewal of the Sacrament a 
new and mighty consolation of forgiveness as the food and 
invigoration of the soul which is first necessary. With this 
view He added the word, which speaks of such remission of 
sins; and anticipating, moreover, that all communicants, as 
they would bring weakness, so also would bring sin requiring 
forgiveness to this table. 

According to St Paul the Lord added a second This do ye in 
remembrance of Me, strengthening it by the additional As orr 
AS YE DRINK IT. It scarcely needs proof that this wivyte is 
not “ As oft as ye drink” (and eat, respectively) ; but, “ As oft 
as ye drink this cup.”? As oft—this is not to be perverted, in 
direct opposition to the Do this, into an entire surrender of» the 
Sacrament to our own option. Barclay says, “ These words 
(as often) import no more a command, than to say, As often as 
thou goest to Rome, see the Capitol, will infer a command for 
men to go thither.’ He carelessly and wilfully forgets that 
this repetition at the cup itself presupposes the first injunction to 
Do this. The ocdx1s—as oft—plainly enough intimates that 
Christians are not to eat and drink thus once or a few times in 
their lives :—there is to be in their hearts a deep desire for it. 
But how often is left in evangelical freedom; this last ex- 


1 Hence Luther, not clearly penetrating the unity of the divine gift 
and the glorified corporeity, spoke of “‘ the most noble and precious 
pledge and seal” of the promise of the covenant. See Kihler dritter Luth. 
Katech. S. 174: 

2 That Luther’s es—it—had the blood for its object, is only a charge of 
Schulthess. 
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pression abolishes all limitation to any definite festival-season, 
as in the old economy." 


The renewed importance given to the old sacramental con- 
troversy in our own times, is a sufficient apology for the dispro- 
portionable length of our exposition upon the words of that 
institution which is so closely connected with the union pro- 
jected among our churches. And we cannot close without 
entering into a dogmatic and pacificatory consideration of the 
controversy. 

What was said concerning the feet-washing may be applied, 
even in a higher degree, to our Lord’s act and injunction in 
the Sacrament :—Ye do not yet know and understand what I 
do, but ye shall know hereafter. The disciples could not at 
that moment properly understand the Lord; the experience of 
the enjoyment here promised, and the illumination of the Holy 
Spirit, afterwards expounded the mystery to their minds, so far 
as being a mystery it was capable of it. The further doctrine of 
the Apostle Paul concerning the Sacrament presents itself to 
us with the most definite precision, simply, and without afford- 
ing any pretext for baseless subtilties. The Apostle John 
points only to its mystical depth in the brief and sudden hint 
of 1 Jno. v. 6-8. The words of the apostolical Fathers, despite 
the commencement of«human dogmatising, retain as a whole 
the same simplicity. And so with the early Fathers who 
followed them ;—until gradually the overstraining of the words 
written in the Scripture led to the doctrine of transubstanti- 
ation. And then came the reaction of a manifold protest 
against superstition, which was early prepared for, and which — 
(though not yet complete) in and after the Reformation ap- 


1 “ Tt was added, because He would have the Sacrament free, and not 
bound to any fixed time, like the Jewish Passover. As if He would say, I 
appoint unto you a paschal-festivity or supper, which ye are not merely to 
celebrate yearly on the evening of this day, but to enjoy often, when and 
as oft as it shall be proper and for your good, tied in that particular to 
no place or time.” Catech. Maj. p. 501. Quite opposed to this is the 


strange opinion that in this as oft as a roan and public ceremonial like 
the Passover was appointed. 
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proached its maturity, and will re-establish true concord. in 
the living apprehension of the true faith. 

The testimonies of the Fathers, from Ignatius, Justin, and 
Treneus downward, are well known to those who-study this 
subject.. The oodXoyety of. the Church stands firm against 
all heresy. “The Eucharist is the flesh of our Saviour Jesus 
Christ, which suffered for our sins, and which the Father in 
His loving-kindness raised again.” It runs most decisively, 
“ We do not receive these as common bread or common wine— 
we have received and been taught that they are the body and 
blood of Jesus made flesh.” To explain away this common fatth 
of the Church from the beginning requires sophistry and arti- 
fice; while to contradict it in our greater wisdom is in itself at 
least suspicious. Tertullian proves the “truth of the body and 
blood of Christ,’ not so much for the Sacrament, which bears 
its own clear testimony to itself, as by means of it. Distinction 
was carefully made between the ézéyewv and the ovpdviov 
mparypa, as by Ireneeus; between the visible species of the ele- 
ments and the invisible flesh and blood; between the Sacrament 
and the matter of the Sacrament, as by Augustine. In propor- 
tion as ‘the contradiction of unbelievers brought into promi- 
nence the individual details of the question, the faith of the 
early Church, destitute of apostolical illumination, was obvi- 
ously exposed to the danger of deviating to the right or to the 
left from: the exact truth of the sacramental mystery. But it 
is most perverse to place in the fine balances of a later dog- 
matic terminology, the indefinite and simple words in which a 
pure faith expressed its views—whether as testimony to the 
transcendent character of the Sacrament, or in positive defence 
of its certainty, or in profound contemplation of its wonderful 
meaning. If, for instance, we meet with év tém@ or figura cor- 
poris, that is not at once to be explained as bearing Zwingle’s 
meaning ;' on the other hand, corpus in pane and aptow o@pa 
yevomevor do not mean precisely what Paschasius Radbertus 


and Lanfrane made out of it, or what may be termed now 


trans-elementation, after the early petaBadreoOat, perarrovetc Oar. 
Would that men had adhered to their simplicity, instead of im- 


1 Byen 76 celyce olvos &adnryopeiros in Clem. Alex. does not exclude the 


mystery. ; . 
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puting to them the petty exactitude of expression which better 
befits scholastic disputes, than devout contemplation! Alas, 
that the unhappy controversy should ever have been kindled, 
in the course of which “polemical paper enough has been con- 
sumed to build a fortress!” This sigh is warranted, as far as 
the controversy has a deplorable side; but sighing will not 
settle it. It will not suffice that simplicity of spirit would re- 
treat before the presumption of reasoning; the great dogma 
must be pursued into all its developments; until the true sim- 
plicity of faith is reconciled with the profoundest investigation 
of science. 

The’ concise exposition and paraphrase of those who, follow- 
ing the jirst Helvetic confession (second of Basle), would solve 
everything by saying, “ His body and His blood, that is, Him- 
self,” is exegetically incorrect, and contains the germ of here- 
tical opposition to the simple words of our Lord. It is not only 
permitted, but absolutely necessary, that we should protest 
against this, and point to His simple expressions again. But 
that ecclesiastical doctrine or theology is utterly to be rejected, 
as no better in this matter at least than Rationalism, which re- 
duced, as in Zwingle’s teaching, the presence of our Lord’s 
body into “a realising contemplation of faith, and thankful 
recognition that the Lord had truly suffered in the flesh,” and 
did not scruple to deny altogether the presence of the actual 
and natural body, declaring this to be “a looking back to the 
flesh-pots of Egypt, and an error which opposes the plain word 
of God!”* What Zwingle, who alas went back at last to the 
mere empty tokens of an absent body, retains of mere ceremony 
and typical teaching, is not only far from being enough, but is 
itself in flat contradiction to the words of our Lord.?— That, on 
the other hand, which Calvin not only avows but confidently 

? Zwingle’s Glaubensbekenntniss von 1530, Artikel 21, d. 22. Sola 
contemplatione. 


* Thus, as his doctrine contends against the deeper view of the corporeal- 
spiritual mystery, we cannot agree with Ebrard that ‘ what Zwingle says 
is not the full truth, but it is altogether true.” Ebrard himself traces in 
his words the first step in the downward progress toward a denial of all 
life-union with Christ; and, for our own part, we regard the doctrine of 


this most unmystical teacher as having been wrong from the outset and 
fundamentally, 
\ 
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maintains, is a testimony to the true faith which must be hailed 
with joy. He thus retorts the objection which Rationalism had 
urged against him :—“ Is it a dictate of common sense that the 
immortal life of the soul should be sought in the human flesh 
of Christ? Does our poor reason tolerate it, that that vivifying 
energy of the body of Christ should proceed forth from heaven, 
and flow into and pervade our souls upon earth? Is it in har- 
mony with our philosophical speculations that a dead and ter- 
restrial element should ‘be the efficacious organ of the Holy 
Spirit? Can it be deduced from natural principles, that any 
emblems and words of the minister should be the channel for 
the impartation of Christ? Most assuredly, if the holy Sacra- 
ment was not to usa celestial mystery, we should not attribute 
to it effects so marvellous and so incredible to carnal reason- 
ing.” And he must, on calm consideration, be confessed to be 
in a certain sense right, when he thus urges his aggressive 
polemics against those whose affirmations go beyond this :—“ If 
they would explain the meaning thus, that while the bread is 
being offered and gwen, the exhibition of the body is annexed 
thereto, because the truth is inseparable from its sign, I should not 
much quarrel with them. But when they locate the body itself 
in the bread, and assign to it an ubiquity contrary to its nature; 
when in their Sub pane they would have it to be latent there— 
it becomes necessary to vindicate His lips from all such inepti- 
tudes.”? The distinction here introduced suggests misunder- 
standing and exaggeration of words on both sides of the ques- 
tion; and it is the problem of a later age to adjust the points 
and reconcile them. But Calvin’s zeal goes much too far when 
he says, “I speak not of Papists, whose doctrine is more toler- 
able, or at least more modest!” He is altogether too keen 
upon that communicatio idiomatum which enters so essentially 
into all Christology, and requires such careful dealing, when he 
protests, “ As if indeed that union had produced out of the two 
natures some third thing we know not what, neither God nor 


-man!’? But they gave him ample occasion for this :—the truth 


lies, according to our firm conviction, in the middle; though 
it may not be easy to find express terms by which to define it 


1. Zweite Defension gegen Westphal, 8. 675, 676. 
2 Institutt. iv. 17, 16. 3 Idem, § 30. 
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The doctrine of ubiquity—we say with Hagenbach’ and many 
Lutherans—“ was in fact only a product of embarrassment, and 
formed the shadow, as it were, of the doctrine concerning the 
bodily presence in the bread. But its worst feature is its 
untenableness.” The absolute ubiquity of the body of Christ, 
which has been taught,” Mohler justly regards as a “marvellous 
notion ;” and the protest of the Landgrave of Hesse says ap- 
propriately, “We have not been able to find these paradoxes 
about the ubiquity and unlocalisation of the body of Christ in 
the Bible.” Our present exegesis must admit that Luther was 
wrong in asserting, in the relation: which is here im question, 
that “the Scripture teaches us not to regard the right hand 
of God as a particular place, etc.”*? In this, the truth of the 
spiritual immanence of God in all creatures is confounded with 
something quite different, concerning which the Scripture gives 
us sufficient intimation to render it certain that there is a locality 
opposed to this earth into which Christ has ascended and from 
which He will come again. Luther’s impetuous fallacy would 
prove far too much: “ Christ’s body is at the right hand of 
God. But the right hand of God is everywhere in the universe. 
It is therefore also in the bread and wine upon the table. Where 
the right hand of God is, however, there must be the body and 
blood of Christ.” If he was speaking merely of Christ’s cor- 
poreality as so far participating in the Divine omnipresence 
that it also could be where it would—it would be quite correct. 
But the “must” says too much, as does the “ also in the bread 
and wine ;” for where is then the specific presence in the Sacra- 
ment, and how could we then avert the fanatical extreme of 
spiritualising which would enjoy the body and blood of Christ 
in all the world as Christ-pervaded? Not yet to mention the 
distinction, that only in those united to Him by faith the Lord 
bodily as well as spiritually enters and dwells. It does not 
obviate this objection, to allege in feeble retractation, that 


1 Stud. u. Krit. 1854, i. 8. 37. 

2 To be carefully distinguished from the possibility of being present 
everywhere, particularly in the Church, from the spiritualitas = ubiquitas, 
which we admitted in Vol. V. , 


* With which the Formul. Concord. agrees, “that the right hand of 
God is everywhere.” 
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“nowhere but in the Sacrament can we say, Here is Christ ; 
since concerning that alone He has given express assurance. 
God is here is one thing, God is here to thee is another; the 
latter follows only when it is said—Here shalt thou find Me !”! 
For the reply is obvious—What right hast thou to say, He is 
everywhere?—It is plainly a perversion to allege,’ “For the 
personal union and the union at the right hand of God testify 
the presence (omnipresence?) of the body; but the institution 
and the words of the Sacrament testify its dispensation.” The 
Scripture, rather, testifies that Christ is in heaven, in the sense 
of a bodily circumscribed presence ;? while the Sacrament 
assures us that, and how, He will be present also upon earth. 
We are free to admit that we must here hold with the Hessian 
divines :—“Thus we determine and teach, that although Christ 
is and remains true and natural man, it does not follow that 
His body and blood cannot be distributed and received in the 
Sacrament; but, since the humanity of Christ is assumed by - 
the eternal Son of God, and is thus indivisibly united with the 
Divinity, it follows and is irrefragably proved that Christ as 
omnipotent and true God can be present in His body wherever 
He will.” This “ multivolipresentia” or this “ ubicwnque vult,” 
with which the orm. Concord. (pag. 787 Rechenb.) agrees, is 
much more correct, more conformable to Scripture and the 
thing itself, than the doctrine that His body also must be there 
as omnipresent | 

Can an absolutely everywhere-present body,—not merely, 
that is, dynamically present according to the design and influ- 
ence of the Spirit in it, but locally present in the manner of 
corporeity generally—be a body? No more than that imma- 


1“ Christ is around us and in us. Although He is everywhere, in all 
creatures, and I might find Him in the fire and in the water, since He is 
there ; but it is not His will that I seek Him without the warranty of His 
word, and throw myself into the fire or the water. He is everywhere, but 
He wills not that we should grope after Him everywhere ; only where His 

_word is.” ‘ 

2 As in the Declaration of the Wiirtemberg divines. 

° As the second Helvetic confession, which elsewhere speaks with pre- 
cision concerning the flesh and blood of Christ, citing Jno. xiv. 2; Acts 

iii. 21. Augustine: ‘‘In some place of heaven, according to the manner 
of a true body.” ; 
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terial something which others are in our time content to attri- 
bute to the glorified Christ! Why then is the Church of 
Christ specifically His body? Why specifically—that touches 
the one; why His body—that strikes at the other. Even 
Petersen says, in his careful manner, “It has ever been a fun- 
damental article that the Son of God became true man, and 
even in His exaltation remains true man; this is the precious 
treasure of our faith concerning the abidingly-true and efficient 
humanity of our Saviour, which neither Zwingle nor Gicolam- 
padius wished to renounce, though Luther’s exaggerated doc- 
trine of ubiquity gave them not without reason trouble upon the 
subject.” He then quotes the words of the latter, “'To exhibit 
the body of Christ doynudrictov Kal ameplypartov Kal atpotrov 
Kal ToNUTpoTrov, what is it but to assert a Christ zmaginary and 
not real?” and the right principle in which they both concurred, 
“that nothing should be determined which might oppose the 
real humanity of Christ, as Luther’s doctrine threatens to do.” 
Augustine’s words are, “ We must take care not to build up 
the Divinity of Christ in such a manner as to take away the 
truth of His flesh. For when the flesh of our Lord was on 
earth certainly it was not in heaven; and now that it is in 
heaven it is not on earth.” In this we have at the same 
time the necessary protest against pagan creature-deification. 
Through the exaggerated doctrine of ubiquity the individuality 
of Christ is volatilised away ; the personal Christ of grace and 
salvation is resolved into a pantheistic nature-Christ ; and thus 
in the end all is turned into one great Sacrament. But we 
may maintain the true presence of the body and blood in the 
full Lutheran sense, and yet join Calvin and Beza in rejeeting 
the overstrained Lutheran argument for it. This is shown in 
the eight counter-questions which the Anhalt divines sent to 
the Elector, after they had replied in a clear affirmative to the 
first six which they had received. Let those critical counter- 
questions be pondered, as they are given in Planck.’ The first 
—Whether heaven is a place distinguished from the earth? 
The second—Whether, so far as the partaking of the true body 
of Christ in the Sacrament is concerned, there is a difference 


? Protest. Lehrbegr. vi. 658. 
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between that which was celebrated on the night of institution, 
and that which is celebrated now? ‘The sixth— Whether the 
original words of institution are not sufficient for the hindrance 
of all sacramental fanaticism? The eighth—Whicther the 
human nature of Christ in its majesty remains not, neverthe- 
less, a creature of like nature with ours?! 

We can, indeed, be quite at peace, and communicate, with, 
those who will not let the Spirit teach them more than Calvin 
asserts: “ Nor do we say that anything is exhibited which is 
not truly given. The Lord commands us to receive bread and 
wine; meanwhile He declares that He gives the spiritual ali- 
ment of His body and blood. We do not say that it is a falla- 
cious figure of this which He sets before our eyes; but a pledge, 
with which the thing itself, its realisation, is conjoined.” Again 
(and often similarly), “since the Lord is the truth itself, we 
cannot doubt but that He will fulfil the promises which He 
there gives, and add the truth to the figure. Wherefore I 
doubt not but that, as He testifies in words and signs, He makes 
us partakers of His substance, by which we are united with Him 
in one life.’ The reformed confessions from the Heidelb. 
Catech., which is superficial enough in other respects, down- 
ward, are right in this point, that they put first— Although 
Christ is now in heaven. 

But now we can confidently go further. With Luther, we 
can believe and avow and teach, obliged by the words of insti- 
tution, that He upon earth also, that is, in the believing recep- 
tion of the bread and wine, —not merely operates, but bodily is. 
And that is a presumptuous word, and to be rejected, which 
Beza uttered, “'The body of Christ is as far removed from the 
holy Sacrament as heaven is from earth!” According to 1 Jno. 
vy. 8 the blood witnesses, like the Spirit, upon earth. In Acts 
iii. 21 we read, dv Sef ovpavov pév SéEacOar: Christ must 
receive, possess, rule over heaven; not, that heaven must re- 
ceive Him? in any such sense as that He should be locally con- 


1 Jn which last question touching the creatureliness of the man Jesus, 
His Divine-humanity is, after the manner of the Reformed Church, not 
enough considered. 

_ 2 Which Bengel calls a violent interpretation, and opposed to the exalta- 
tion of Christ above all heavens. 
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fined and bound to it. For, in the Sacrament Christ comes 
down to us; we are not taken up to Him in heaven. The 
latter contradicts the plain meaning of the words of institution, 
and is a mere human device, like the false ubiquity. The 
mere operative presence does not suffice to the perfect recog- 
nition of the mystery in the plain letter, whether as spoken at 
the Sacrament or in Jno. vi. In the hard saying of the latter 
Christ’s flesh and blood are spoken of ; not a mere efiluence 
or influence of them, not a mere vivifying vigour, and the 
like. Concerning these we do not say eat and drink. Still 
less does it speak merely of a virtue, operation, or merit of 
the absent body—as perilous theories weaken it more and stil] 
more.: Here we must take our stand, according to Melanchthon’s 
later words, quoting Cyril on St John (Loc. Com.), “It is to 
be considered that Christ is not in us only through His love, but 
by our natural participation ; that is, He is with us not only in 
His efficacy but in His substance.” Calvin’s words cannot be 
vindicated from a certain vacillation, when he says, at one time, 
with Luther, “ Under the symbol of bread we may eat His 
body, under the symbol of wine we may drink distinctively His 
blood, so at length to receive Him entirely ;” and then turns 
boanili “The ended of Christ is not so circumscribed but that 
He can diffuse its power wherever He pleases, in heaven or 
earth ; but that He can manifest His presence in its power and 
virtue otherwise than as present in body; but that, finally, He 
can feed us with His own body, the fellowship of which by the 
virtue of His Spirit He can communicate to us. On this prin- 
ciple the body and blood of Christ are exhibited to us in the © 
Sacrament.” The virtue of the Spirit is indeed there ; but 
the otherwise than as? is far from reaching the meaning of Touré 
éort, understood according to the analogy of the whole of Scrip- 
ture and of the whole of faith, and is far from the sense of the 
great mystery, Eph. v. 30. When Calvin says, “ As if indeed 
we should not equally enjoy His presence, if He called us up to 


1 And so again, ‘* Aitnough the very flesh of Christ does not enter into 
us.” The Hungar. Confess. says, ‘‘ But He is not bodily present, as He was 
present in the womb of His mother, in Judea, in the sepulchre. For, as 
He rose again and ascended, He is not here and must be in heaven till the 
day of judgment.” Tanquam carcere inclusus! ’ 


. 
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Himself,” we may reply to the question, But why speak of our 
being taken up to Him? As if He had not said that He would 
descend to us! So v. Meyer, admitting almost too unreservedly 
“ Luther’s happy medium between Tridentinism and-Zuinglian- 
ism,” says excellently, “Between Zuinglianism and Lutheran- 
ism, Calvin again wavers, but has found an unhappy medium.” 
This is true ; but Lindner expresses himself too strongly with 
regard to Calvin: “He makes of the one sacramental act two 
distinct matters ; of which the one is empty, and the other full 
of meaning.” For he does expressly maintain the unity, and not 
merely the “simultaneousness”’ of the two acts, as actio in actione, 
actus in actu. 

This much is certain to the penetration of our faith, that, 
although (as we have repeatedly expounded, and as it follows 
from Jno. vi.) the Lord can give and does give His flesh and 
blood independently of the sacramental bread and wine, this par- 
ticipation of His glorified corporeity is nevertheless something 
different from that which we receive through faith in His word 
and as the operation of the Holy Spirit. On the other hand tt 
as equally certain—and here we come to the second point on 
which the Union must deviate from rigid Lutheranism, the 
Ubiquity being the first—that the proffered flesh and blood of 
Christ cannot possibly be received by unbelievers in the same 
sense, in the same truth and actuality, as by believers. That 
Christ corporeally glorified, and as He essentially dwells in 
believers, should by means of any manducatio oralis only for one 
moment enter into unbelievers; and thus that it should be pos- 
sible, as Luther says, “for the flesh of Christ to be bodily-eaten 
in the Sacrament without faith ””—we protest against as a hor- 
rendum dictu, and a thing utterly unimaginable, in the assertion 
of which the Lutheran doctrine has overstepped the limits of all 
intelligent understanding of all words of Scripture.” If even 


1 Consequently, not the question, but the answer, is altogether wrong 


_in the Geneva Catechism : ‘‘Do we attain to this communication only through 


the Sacrament? No; for, according to the testimony of Paul, Christ im- 
parts Himself also through the Gospel.” For thus all flows vaguely and un- 
definedly into one, into the communication of Christ to us. 

* Calvin: “To receive Christ without faith is no more possible than for 


a seed to germinate in the fire.” We say that in the Sacrament the for us 


- VOL. VII. K 


q 
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—we would say in the spirit of concession-—this could for a 
moment take place, then either Christ must become in them a 
consuming fire, or their immediately-following rejection or cast- 
ing forth of Christ (things simply unimaginable in themselves) 
must extend at once to their eternal condemnation. Neither the 
Scripture nor experience knows anything of this. “ We never 
read,” says Calvin, “that men bring down upon themselves 
death by unworthily recewing; but rather by rejecting Him 
again.” The confession of J ohn Sigismund appeals (Article ix.) 
with perfect propriety to Jno. vi. 54 and 47, in affirmation that 
unbelievers do not partake of the real body and blood of Christ. 
The twenty-ninth Article of the English Church utters the 
simple truth : “ But rather, to their condemnation, do eat and 
drink the sign or Sacrament of so great a thing.” 

On this point Petersen does not preserve his clearness of 
apprehension and statement. His explanation of the condemna- 
tion of unworthy recipients—that “ because they receive bodily 
and not at the same time spiritually,” therefore it becomes to 
them, as Luther said, “poisonous and deadly” —appears to us 
itself inexplicable. Here we ask boldly with Calvin, “ Who 
does not see that Christ would become exanimate, and be by a 
sacrilegious divorce sundered from all. His spirit and virtue?” 
For then must the flesh and blood’ of Christ, that which has 
been penetrated throughout by spirit and life, be capable of 
existing also without spirit and life, in a bodily sense alone :}__ 
and what would this lead to? The true body of Christ without 
spirit, and now a poison unto death—let him who can conceive 
this, and bring it into harmony with Jno. vi.! Petersen in a 
contradictory manner goes on, “ Where Christ’s body is, there 


becomes an in us; and thus that there is here no other in us to be thought 
of than the for us which is so applied. In Ebrard’s excellent words, ‘* the 
most real unity of the gratia forensis and gratia medicinalis.” (Only that 
Ebrard incorrectly excludes both Christ’s body and ours from this. medi- 
cinalis !) 

1 With Ebrard: ‘“ The body and the spirit of Christ disjoined violently ; 
the former being conceived not as living and quickened, but as an inde- 
pendent, separate, and indifferent substance.” We agree with Nitzsch that 
the Lutheran doctrine can only then be maintained when it gives up the 
absolute ubiquity, and ‘‘renounces any such presence of the body and 
blood as cannot be other than an absence of the full person of Christ.” 


jy 
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is also His Spirit, even with and in the unbelievers, that is, in 
the absolute objectivity of a judicial presence ;” but our hard 
understanding derives not the slightest help from this addition. 
Such “absolutely objective judicial presence” of the Spirit of 
Christ, which at the same time comes into a man in a bodily sense, 
we no more find in Scripture than we find there the poisonous 
and deadly influence of His living and life-giving flesh and 
blood. Least of all have we Scriptural ground for the utterly 
inconceivable notion of Kahnis,.that “the unworthy recipient 
desecrates and as it were destroys and puts to death the body of 
Christ by receiving it into his impure personality.” 

“A state of faith, an existing commencement of the new 
man generally, is thus the condition for the essential virtue of 
the holy Sacrament,” we say with Ebrard; and apply to this 
what he has maintained with regard to Baptism, “The Scripture 
knows nothing of a magical influence of Christ which is inde- 
pendent of a free and conscious faith in the word, operating 
upon the passive and unconscious side of human nature.” 
Luther has here, at the topstone of his superstructure, strangely 
forgotten the foundation of faith which he had so well known 
how to lay." The doctrine of a like reception on the part of 
unbelievers retains in it-a kind of opus operatum, if not with 
regard to the distributor and receiver on earth, yet with regard 
to the almighty Christ, who is thus held to connect His body 
and blood, for life or death, with the external act, in a manner 
which is utterly opposed to the spirit of His kingdom.’ Indeed, 
to this we may apply with greater propriety what Hardenberg 
said concerning the not-intentionally-wrong “under the form 
of bread and wine”—This has an odour of transubstantia- 
tion.’ The objection arising from the desecration of the body of 


1 Although we find him often using expressions inconsistent with his 
rigid doctrine, such as ‘‘ The Sacraments are nothing but signs which min- 
ister to faith ; nor are they of any use without that faith.” 

2 Credimus—quod nullum opus humanum, neque ulla ministri Ecclesize 
pronuntiatio presentiz corporis et sanguinis Christi in coend causa sit, sed. 
quod hoe soli omnipotent virtuti Domini nostri Jesu Christi sit tribuendum, 
Formula Cone. Epit. vii., p. 599. 

® Planck. Hence, Guericke assures us that there is so important a basis 


- common to the Catholic and Lutheran doctrines, that the superaddition of 


transubstantiation almost vanishes into nothing (!)— and that the Lutheran 
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Christ is not decisive; for the Lord does certainly in other 
ways hold intercourse with the impure, and expose Himself to 
be contemned without any disparagement of His honour. But ° 
the nature of the case itself does not suffer it: the objectively 
almighty power of God, present for all, cannot distribute even 
in the Sacrament the body and spirit of Christ where there is 
no corresponding grace with which it may connect itself ; but, } 
being utterly rejected, all its operation must be withheld. Calvin, 
in reply to Westphal, says, keenly but truly: “God does not 
cease to send down His rain because the rocks and: stones do 
not imbibe it; mira vero stupiditas, quod ccenze effectum incre- 
dulis ipse adimens, non expendit, hance primam effectus esse par- 
tem, quam illis vindicat.” 

It is most important, at this culminating point of the con- 
troversy, clearly to fix in our minds these two things :— What 
the glorified corporeity of Christ really is, that is, spirit and life 
according to Jno. vi. 63; and that our faith is throughout and 
alone the mediating condition on our part of every reception of 
the Lord’s grace and gift. St Paul does not teach that as oft 
as we eat of this bread and drink of this cup, all receive, and 
eat and drink the body and blood of Christ; nor does he by 
any means say that the unworthy eats and drinks the body and 
blood of the Lord to his own condemnation. He merely teaches 
what we read in his own words?—although Luther, the Form. 
Cone., and many Lutheran theologians, have failed to read it 
aright, and have most unjustifiably cited 1 Cor. xi. 27 or 29, as- 
proof of their doctrine. “ The strict exegetical requirement of 


is infinitely nearer to the Catholic than to the Calvinist. So Kahnis téaches 
_that “‘a great truth lies at the foundation of the Catholic doctrine (the con- 
comitantia lying beneath the denial of the cup!) We might say that the 
Catholic doctrine of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper is erroneous, indeed, 
etc.” (S. 265.) This is very different from the ‘t vermaledeiten abgotterei” 
of the Heidelberg Catechism. 

1 Which Calvin stated in the strongest form: “ If a filthy whoremonger, 

a perjured man, a robber, a poisoner, one stained with worse crimes if pos- 
sible than these, or a half-heathen, approaches the holy Supper, and brings 
with him there unlimited defilement of vice and superstition —they prosti- 
tute to such a man the body of Christ !” 

_ ® Although at a very early age the idea was inconsiderately substituted 
—Whoso eateth and drinketh unworthily the body of the Lord! 
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the passage” is only the presence of the body and blood of 
Christ, but by no means the participation of the unworthy. 
The latter is implicitly denied. To the question, How can he 
partake of the mere elements to his condemnation? there is 
answer enough to be given. And of what kind is the exegesis 
of the Formula Concordie, which confidently argues from ‘the 
kowovia of 1 Cor. x. 16—“ hoc est, qui hunc panem edit, cor- 
pus Christi edit !”? without reflecting whether these unbelievers 
can belong to the év c@ua of ver. 17. For the rest, we have 
abundantly shown that the assumption of a participation of un- 
believers does not, as Ebrard thinks, stand or fall with the 
assumption that the body and blood of Christ-—in or apart from 
the Sacrament—are really received. 


- 


We have thus seen that while, on the one hand, the honest 
and zealous defence of the mystery is exaggerated through 
human infirmity into dangerous error and offence; on the other 
hand, a deficient apprehension of it may be sincere in itself, and 
express much that is undeniably true. For ourselves, we are 
not disposed to lay any such stress upon exactitude of doctrine 
and statement as would divide the Church. When the adorable 
Saviour uttered precisely these words in the institution, He 
certainly represented to us a mystery which was to be received 
in simplicity, to be magnified in faith, to be investigated by the 
humble boldness of enlightened intelligence. But He never in- 
tended that the blessing of the Sacrament, fellowship with Him- 
self and His Church, should be made to depend upon the degree 
of our understanding. As all our intelligence must necessarily 
in general be matter of degree, this holds good yet more strongly 
in such a mystery as the Supper of the Lord. It may be said 
with truth that as the Lord has plainly given something for each 
stage of understanding,—while He has left the kernel of the 
mystery unexplained and undisclosed in the shell which He 
created for it—it was His intention that we should discuss it in 
love, though not contend over it in divisions. That which He 
will have us finally acknowledge in faith He does not express in 
plainer words (which, as the Church shows, was possible) ; but 
He intimates it so definitely, that we may and we should press 
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forward to it. The Lord’s Supper itself,—in its profundity of 
meaning, which the Church can apprehend only by degrees , in 
its comprehensiveness of meaning, which gives even the weak 
something to lay hold of, —ts a se of the union-principle : 
union in ae participation of Christ, according to the degree of 
the knowledge of each, apart from any formularised dogma! 
For, as the words of institution provoke difference of opinion, so 
also they tolerate it; and the gracious “ for you, ’ embracing 
each, will always make peace and secure the acceptance, by fhe 
heart which longs for salvation, of the wonderful “ this is.” If 
the Lord did not so purpose, but would hedge about the insti- 
tution with rigorous and Sinaitic enactment, why did He speak 
precisely thus, that is, in words which, as the history of all ages 
shows, may be so variously expounded by various men all equally 
believers in Him? Why did He not rather append to this 
union-rite,—in the truest, sublimest sense of the term—an 
authentic formula concordie, the solida declaratio of His own 
lips 2 


We hear much said about three stages or critical points in 


sacramental views—we ought rather to say, in the celebration _ 


and reception of the Sacrament—but the first point is for the 
most part very incorrectly defined. It is not to be found in the 
theory which Teste upon “ this signifies,’ and the reception of 
mere “ signs:” that must be regarded as itself a symptom of an 
essential ‘deficiency at the very outset.? That which is really 
the first essential, and which becomes error only when we fail 
to go beyond it, istihe obedience of Christ’s word—Do this in 


remembrance of Me. Who dares to empty this word of its’ 


significance, and make it mean nothing in the ordinance? 
Who does not feel that he must complete even St Paul’s and 
St Luke’s accounts by introducing this word as the necessary 
introduction to all? Who can approach the Sacrament other- 


1“ All breathes here of love, all tends to union, communion, communi- 
cation!” So Sartorius, better than what we read in the Lutheran his- 
torian Maltzan—‘ The doctrine of the Sacrament was always (and rightly, 
as the kernel of the Gospel) the point of distinction and separation in the 
Church !” 

? Ebrard has the merit of having clearly shown the historical process of 
Zwingle’s insufficient exegesis of the words of institution; and how that 
which was correct at the first naturally proceeded into error. . 


——- 
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wise than as remembering Christ, thinking, that is, of His 
death, testifying and at the same time strengthening this re- 
membrance by the act appointed by the Lord? It is some- 
thing, indeed, to show forth, in the true earnestness of faith, 
the death of our Lord; to commemorate it festally, to renew, 
seal, and confirm our fellowship as members with the Head. But 
the more emphasis we lay upon “ the true earnestness of faith,” 
the more certainly must we be led on to that exposition of the 
“ remembrance” which we have given above. Zwingle set out 
with a perfectly correct fundamental principle, and spoke of it 
sometimes warmly and excellently ; but he was rigorously con- 
demned without any attempt to assist the development of his 
views by gentleness, and thus led through an unhappy offence 
to establish a one-sided system of doctrine on this great subject. 
The solemn “ this is” was at once explained to be “ this signi- 
fies ;” and the whole celebration was reduced to a simple decla- 
vation of faith in Christ: polemics then drove him back so far 
as to deny even the strengthening of faith to the Sacrament. 
The truth would have been: I receive, according to the Divine 
institution as it is first understood, a pledge in the symbol that 
Christ died for me, as certainly as the bread and the cup are 
put in my hands. Meyer's excellent words apply to this: 
“ Every true Christian will admit that, in the participation of 
the visible bread and wine, the Spirit works grace in every one 
who worthily receives.’ For wherefore else should we seek this 
invigoration? And, if it was even merely the blessed feeling 
of grateful remembrance and brotherly fellowship, this of itself 
is from a Divine influence, a joy in the Holy Spirit.” Yea, we 
would add—the body and blood would be received even in this 
commemoration, whether we acknowledge it or not. But in- 
stead of this, Zwingle’s excited polemics went so far backward — 
as to say, “ The Sacraments are signs and ceremonies, let me 
say with all deference to all, by which a man approves himself 
to the Church to be a candidate or soldier of Christ; and they 
rather make the whole Church sure of thy faith, rather than thy- 
self.” This presupposes the existence of a “ faith” which is. 
quite self-sufficient ; unintelligently denies all grace and gift in 


1 That is, in believing and earnest remembrance of the Lord’s atoning 
death. 2 a 
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the Sacrament, which nevertheless has eating and drinking for 
a symbol; makes the last meaning of “ remembrance” the first 
and the only one; and yet takes away its own justification, 
since he who thus commemorates in sincere faith must wait 
upon the Lord and ask—“ Make Thou me stronger and more 
assured, work Thou in Me a living remembrance, and give Thy- 
self to Me!” 

He who apprehends this as the object of his deep desire, will 
soon reach, in the “ this is” which comes as a present gift to 
meet that desire, the second stage of the mystery :—even as, 
thank God, most of the Reformed Churches reached it. There 
is no real fellowship with the death of Christ—even though at 
first only through the appropriation of faith, beholding the 
figure in the symbols—which must not lead further to the 
“ fellowship of His life.” 'The plain words of our Lord must 
be understood through the heart’s experience to mean that He 
who died for us actually comes into us as He who liveth, that 
He gives us to eat and drink of Himself. (As Ebrard states 
very plainly this transition from Zwingle to Calvin.) This 
second critical point contains the third within it, even more 
essentially than the first led the way to the seca All who 
are sincere should go on and say, as the formula expresses it, 
“ The external particisabes signifies the internal ; but it effects 
it also while it signifies it.” As certainly as the Lord appointed 
not the bread to be merely broken before our eyes, nor the 
cup to be merely poured out “in the manner of a libation,” 
but instituted an eating and drinking, speaking therein of His 
body and His blood, so certainly 1 is He in this our meat a 
our drink. 

It is now essential that we should proceed to the sacramental 
community which there is between the sign and the things sig- 
nified; as also to the testimony that the ode ly and blood of Chirin: 
that which ae broken and that which was shed, are iniparted 
as vivifying.” But instead of this, men wander, Hieoush a one- 


? For only the Heidelberg Catechism takes the superficial view, and that 
says much more than Zwingle; a Zwinglian Church, strictly speak! 
there is not. 

* Calvin’s caro vivifica goes as far as that, and is therefore condemned 
by the ultra- -Zwinglian Schulthess. 
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sided misapprehension of this second critical point, into a cer- 
tain spiritualist interpretation, the beginnings of which were 
seen as early as the Alexandrian school (according to their dis- 
tinction of the aic@nrdv and the vontov). In Origen’s detailed 
application of this to the Sacrament, it is a c@ua rumiKov Kal 
oupPorsxov of that which wvevpatixcds ypiotiavitoytes inwardly 
experience ; although he attributes even to the external symbol 
a marvellously-quickening energy as being a byw) mpodears for 
the copatixds ypiotiavitovres. This last thread of connection 
with spiritualism being broken, he loses or denies the mystery 
which it was sought to obtain, the Péppyaxov aBavacias, dudax- 
THplov eis avdotacw, which the ancient and original faith of 
the Church found in it; then at last, while spiritualist expres- 
sions are used, the corporeity of Christ is altogether lost sight 
of, and our incorporation into Him, according to His and our 
perfect humanity." Guarding, on the other hand, against this 
spiritualism, we go on at once to the una ewm pane et vino, in 
which a part of the Reformed Churches have so clearly concurred 
that there is no room for opposing them on the ground of a third 
and higher critical point;—for this una cwm is that third point.? 
So the confession of Basle: “In which, with the bread and wine 
of the Lord, the trwe body and the true blood of Christ are by 
the ministers of the Church symbolised and offered.” The 
declaration of Thorn also: “ By means of and on account of 
the sacramental union, which consists not in the one signifying 
the other, but in the united though different bestowment of the 
earthly and the heavenly elements.” This is simple and mode- 


1 And yet this is and must be the decisive point of completeness, which 
even the Lutheran dogmatics have failed to set forth fully, though they 
speak so expressly of the body, and regard the sacramental forgiveness of 
sins as only a fruit of its reception. It is very observable that most of 


' the ancient doctors of the Church attribute to this heavenly food, besides 


the nourishment of spiritual life, a wonderful influence also upon the bodies 
of those who partook. This was not an old materialist notion; but all 
true metaphysics must lead to it, if the meaning of corporeity is rightly 
understood, and the words of Christ acknowledged. 

2 The three essential points we thus apprehend :—the remembrance of 
the redeeming death (quickening), brought thus into the present; the 
actually entering into the fellowship of Christ (receiving Himself anew) ; 
the eating and drinking His body and blood, not merely bread and wine. 

# 
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rate exegesis, as even Durandus said, “If the Church had not 
decided otherwise, we might very well understand it—con- 
tentum est sub hoc corpus meum.” 

Here then we may very properly oppose Calvin’s words about 
our going up to Christ’ instead of His coming down to us ; here 
we may in the spirit of peace dispute about the locality or ubiquity 
of the Lord’s body, as far as this may do any good. But these 
scholastic contentions carry backward instead of forward the 
ecclesiastical ana practical doctrine of the Sacrament. We see 
in this question no ground for the Lutheran wrath which was 
poured out upon the enthusiasts of 1527, and in the “ Short 
doctrine of the Supper” in 1544. Having reached this point, 
they should have been contented to rest on the Wittenberg 
agreement, which did not renounce the fellowship of those who 
differed. As Luther in 1537 wrote peaceably and mildly to 
the Swiss States: “We leave the manner how His body and 
blood are given in the Supper to the Divine almightiness: we 
think of no ascent to Him or descent of Him, but hold to His 
own simple and plain words.” And so he goes on concerning 
the necessity of avoiding all anger and wrath, of giving scope 
to the Holy Ghost, and firmly establishing concord and love— 
of taking care to avoid all suspicion of each other, and so forth. 
Or, as in 1531 to Bucer: “ Let us commend our cause to God, 
preserving meanwhile as far as in each lies His peace, and 
holding fast that concord which we have reached by agreeing 
that the body of our Lord is truly present, and offered to the 
believing soul—feremus discordiam minorem cum pace mi- 
nore!” Here father Luther exhibits himself as the patron of 
all true union. 

It was quite otherwise in the Formula Concordia, which 
came less from the heart than from the head, and which con- 
demns its opponents in mass (like Luther the “ fanatics”) 
as saying all that they said deceptively and with reservation. 
Were not these Lutherans bound to confess, as the Confession 
of Basle declared, that the natural and true body of Christ was 
not included in the bread and wine? or, as it ran, that there was 


* Which was, moreover, taught in no Confession of the Reformed church; 
but may be capable of a good modification through its connection with the 
old Sursum corda. 
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no wnio substantialis, and no unio localis? Assuredly, a unio 
sacramentalis must be admitted, for the apostolical xowavia is 
certainly no sodalitas, community, or fraternity established by 
the eating and drinking, but it is the common participation— 
Kown petdrxnis—of a third element, the body and blood of 
Christ, community in partaking of this Object. So Luther 
avows that “this one word had been the living medicine of his 
soul amid all the contentions about the Sacrament.” (Melanch- 
thon, also, in the celebrated Response to Pfalz: “The Apostle 
does not say, like Hesshusius, that the bread is the true body of - 
Christ, but that it is the xowwviay, that is, that by which is 
produced the fellowship with the body of Christ.”) But this 
sacramental union is, as the name shows, something which is 
incapable of further definition ; although many subtle attempts 
have been made to clothe it scholastically, in all variations of 
substantiatio and otcla (not amovala, not évovcla, not cuvevaia, 
not perovala, but rapovela)—see in Gerhard and Quenstedt. 
How is it then? The peremptory Shibboleth “in, with, 
and under”? is in fact also inappropriate,’ because this formula 
aims to say something which however says nothing. “ When 
Luther makes what is. partaken by the mouth avail only for 
spiritual life, or only as spiritual nourishment apply to the 
whole man in the proportion of his faith, he in a certain sense 
abolishes the importance of the oral participation (and knows 
not really what he contends for); and when he refuses to admit 
that the sacramental union is a consubstantiation, or an im- 
panation, or as a physical admixture, and presses the formula 
im into sub and cum nothing but Begotion is gained, and that 
which is asserted is simply unintelligible.” (Nitzsch in reply 
to Mohler.) Even the excellent Richter (in the Family Bible), 
who was throughout a rigid Lutheran, said: “The words zn, 
with, and under direct the view to the bread as much as the 
cae explanation—This bread signifies. Therefore adhere to 
Christ’s words, and pray, etc.” Yes, indeed, with all the pro- 
test against impanation the view is too peciluainely fixed upon 


1 Although Baumgarten explains it to the utmost advantage: ‘in, 
during the act and no longer ; cum, at the same time with the visible thing, 
when bread and wine are given ; sub, by means of these, in pe reception 
of these visible elements.” 
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the bread, weakening the force of Christ's word which was 
Todro not ovTos o dpros—this not this bread. Else how came it 
that the mild Melanchthon could complain about the certamen 
wept aptoratpelas, and of an actual artolatry on the part of the 
Lutheran zealots ? 

The manducatio sacramentalis may be called a manducatio 
oralis in a certain sense rightly understood—propter unitatem 
actus ; since through the energy of the operative word (Spirit 
rather) of Christ, His body and blood have a fellowship with 
that bread and wine which we receive with our mouth. But 
with this kind of language we should be very cautious; for 
Calvin’s words are not lightly to be rejected: “Take with the 
hand the bread and by faith My body; Drink with the mouth 
the wine, and by faith My blood.” 

Justin’s words—rv 8’ ebyfs Adyou Tod map avTod evya- 
piotnOcicav tpodyv—are as profoundly as simply expressed; and 
in accordance with the results of our exegesis. But when the 
Lutherans lay such stress upon the consecration (which now is 
performed by man), terming it indeed only a consecratio destina- 
tionis, but connecting with it a consecratio unitionis taking place 
simultaneously with the pronunciation of our Lord’s words ;— 
when they assert a preliminary sacramental union or total conse- 
eration “in these words,’ which is followed by a partial conse- 
eration at the individual distribution ;—then their doctrine ap- 
proaches too nearly that of the Papists, for in consistency with 
that view there must be a presence of the body and blood before 
and independent of the personal partaking. He whose con- 
science revolts against these dangerous advances toward error, — 
and, in his horror of superstition and human additions, would 
keep at the utmost possible distance from that transubstantiation 
by which men upon earth dare to be “ creators of the Creator” 
—he who, standing upon Scripture and upon faith, without 
any further ecclesiastical development, finds in the Sacrament 
the essence of the New-Testament gifts of grace, the enjoyment 
of salvation through the living and effectual presence of the glori- 
Jjied Christ, appropriated by faith, or, more briefly, the self-com- 
munication of Christ in us—is fully vindicated, and has his 
place and privilege in the evangelical Church. Thus we return 
to the point with which we set out; and have expressed, as we 


. 
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hope, a clear and undeniable formula of union. If any man is 
not content with this, we must declare him to be, either a wilful 
disputant who arbitrarily holds fast points of contention, or one 
who in this matter is narrow in his spirit, and incapable of dis- 
tinguishing the essence of the matter from the words and notions 
which represent it,—the word and meaning of the Lord. from 
the exposition and ordinance of man. 

At the limit where we shrink back in fear and horror from 
the “tabernacle-Christ”” which all church-history declares to be 
an Jdol—it is yet permissible to speak of a great “ transforma- 
tion” in this mystery. But what is it? Is that which we par- 
take of changed in its effect into the body and blood of Christ, 
not indeed by the hand of the priest or in the mouth of the 
partaker, but in the inner man of the communicant? By no 
means, for bread and wine remain bread and wine; and such a 
change, with all its idealism, is but an “ideal” expression, a 
nonentity. This, rather, is the simple and true “ transforma- 
tion,” that through the energy of the body and blood of Christ 
our flesh and blood becomes partaker of immortality, is pre- 
paratorily glorified in the germ of the resurrection. And thus 
probably we must understand Justin’s well-known words—po- 
gry, €& js aiwa nal capE cata wetaBornv Tpéhovtas Hudv. 

But we would ask in conclusion, Does the free and abundant 
blessing of our Lord, offered in the Sacrament, require in the 
partakers of His table an apprehension of all these doctrines 
and words? Most confidently we answer, No! The reception 
of Christ’s grace and gift is, in the Sacrament as in all Christi- 
anity, independent of the development of knowledge, of the 
more or the less of light in the understanding. If only the love 
of desire be there, He will respond to it Who can (and will) 
do exceeding abundantly above all that we ask or understand. 
(Eph. iii. 30.) Are not true Lutherans willing to agree with 
the devout Calvin, “Iam not ashamed to confess, that the 
mystery is greater than my thoughts can grasp or my words set 


_ forth, and must be rather experienced than understood—?” And 


will they not accept the words of Zwingle himself, when he un- 


_ consciously goes beyond his theory, “ that Christ is to be eaten, 


but in a wonderful manner, which the believer should not too 


anxiously scrutinise?” The Holy Spirit preserved Luther in 
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the smaller Catechism from making todrd éore a fence of terror 
around the Mount Zion to which we have come; his language 
is, “the word for you requires nothing more than believing 
hearts.” Let us cling to that! For, a man may contend with 
very high or very deep words for the true doctrine of the body 
and blood of Christ in the Sacrament, while he is much less 
worthy to receive than a sincere and unintelligent Zwinglian. 
We quote once more the excellent Meyer: “ The participation 
of the Redeemer in His Supper is matter of experience ; conse- 
quently of that:most real gnosis, without which all mere specula- 
tion of the understanding is unfruitful, whether on one side or 
the other. The Christian is a man of the heart. What avails 
it me to say with Luther that I ‘orally’ eat, if I have no ‘heart- 
felt? influence therefrom? But he who has this heartfelt in- 
fluence is, to my mind, whatever his head may think about it, 
aman who lives in Christ and in whom Christ lives.” The 
Lord Himself says —If ye eat not, ye have no life in you; but 
He does not say—If ye believe not and know not how. And 
we can appeal to Luther again, on this all-important point 2. 
“Therefore take heed! It is more necessary that thy faith 
have regard to the spiritual, than that it have regard to the 
natural, body of Christ; for the natural without the spiritual 
availeth not in this Sacrament: there must be a transubstanti- 
ation wrought through love.’ This is the real cowwvia and the 
truetransubstantiation, the working of which through thespiritual 
body and blood of Christ the Holy Ghost alone can solve. 

Let the mystery remain, as it stands in the not-vainly-spoken 
words of Christ. Let every man investigate it with earnest so- 
lemnity; and avow and teach with power, light, and love, what 
the Holy Spirit gives him to understands We regard nothing 
here as matter of indifference, but would not suffer scholastic 
terms to divide the Church. The real truth which is in the ex- 
pression of the Swabian Syngramma—though wrongly applied 
at the time—Verbum ad panem fert, id quod in se continet (scil. 
TO coud pov, To aid pov)—we would accept and rest in, rather 
than sin against the weak, and throw a stumbling-block between 
their souls and the body of the Lord which is given also to them. . 


1 Tn his sermon on the Sacrament, 1519. 
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Let us content ourselves with the tenth article of the Augs- 
burg Confession, as a symbol of union—“ Quod corpus Christi 
vere adsint et distribuantur vescentibus ;” leaving this vescentibus, 
like the vere before it, to free interpretation, without any further 
theological inquisition. Nor is there any danger or impropriety 
in the softened exhibeantur, since it is connected with cwm pane 
et vino; and the “ zmprobare secus docentes” may fall back if it 
is thought to portend a damnare. On the other hand, the et 
substantialiter added in the apology, as also the “ exhibeantur 
cum illis rebus, que videntur,” is certainly very true; but, as 
scholastic terms going beyond the letter of Scripture they are 
also very doubtful, and as inappropriate as it would be to make 
the formula of distribution go beyond the Lord’s word— this 
is the true body !”—and so frighten away instead of allure those 
whose weak faith goes as yet no further than doing it in re- 
membrance of Him.’ We have sufficiently shown that the 
words in the Smalkald Articles are altogether unwarranted — 
“Et non tantum dari et sumi a piis, sed etiam ab impiis Chris- 
tianis;” as also those of the Formula Concordizse—“ore sumantur, 
ab omnibus illis qui hoc Sacramento utuntur, sive digni sint, 
sive indigni, etc. ;”»—there cannot be many who with firm hearts 
and anything like clear insight subscribe them. Tor the dispu- 
tants of our times are not thorough theologians, nor are they 
independent investigators; but they have unfurled the old 
banner on principles which can scarcely be understood, being 
partly good and partly evil. The more livingly-practical is the 
view which is taken of the thirteenth Article in the evangelical 
Church—de usw Sacramentorum— the more plainly must’ it be 
seen that its “ore sumi ab omnibus qui Sacramento wtuntur,” 
stands in contradiction with its “ita ut fides. accedat.” Or, to 
speak otherwise, that “independently of the right use there is 
no Sacrament”—as Ursinus explained. John & Lasco made 
this prominent ; and deduced his fourth position—“ that we can 
be partakers of the grace and influences of the Holy Spirit, 
_ which are symbolised and offered in the Sacrament, only through 

faith’ —from this thirteenth article of the ieee Confession, 
as if it stood there, “ nam hac fide accipimus promissam gratiam.” 


l And this substantialiter as corporaliter in the Apology approaches too 
nearly the Romanist error. 
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“Tt is plain,” he inferred, “ according to the sense of the Augs- 
burg Confession, that the nourishment of the body and blood of 
Christ is there exhibited where we seck, behold, and apprehend 
Christ Himself by faith—and that it is not to be regarded as 
inhering in the earthly elements.” 

We must then deeply ponder Melanchthon’s “ Christus adest 
propter hominem, non propter panem ;” and consequently retreat 
from the violent exaggeration of the dogmatic expression, with- 
out in any sense giving up the mystery. We must retreat back 
to that sense which Luther expressed in his earliest sermon on the 
Sacrament: “ The holy Sacrament of the altar, and of the true 
body of Christ, has three points which must be noted. ‘The 
first is the Sacrament or sign. The second, the signification of 
that sign. The third, the right faith toward those two. ‘These 
three things must go together in every Sacrament. ‘The Sacra- 
ment must be external and visible, in a bodily form or appear- 
ance. The signification must be internal and spiritual, in the 
spirit of the man.'' Faith must unite both for man’s good and 
enjoyment.’ But he goes on in his careless simplicity, “it is 
nothing but the receiving a sure sign of fellowship and incor- 
poration with Christ and all His saints”*—and then combines 
together in one transubstantiation and spiritualism: “At the 
same time as the bread is changed into His true natural body, 
and the wine into His true natural blood, so truly are we taken 
and changed into the spirttual body, that is, into the fellow- 
ship of Christ and all His saints.’ We must retreat back, 
that is, not to these indistinct words of a not-yet-clearly-appre- 
hending knowledge, but to the practical sense of these words, 
as it hits the real decisive point of the question, without 
urging it too far. For as the excellent Meyer (one of the 
oldest and best witnesses for the union, whom the Church has 
almost overlooked!) said—“It would be better not to speak 
about the feast of love than to begin new quarrels about it.” 
And again: “We condemn no man who with a sincere heart 


* And then, as some infer, a spiritualis and not an oralis manducatio. 


So Luther presently quotes, without any apprehension, Augustine’s crede et 
manducasti ! ; 


* Mark well this last, according to which the incorporation is into that 
true “body” of Christ, the members of which are only the saints. 
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thinks thus or thus concerning the Sacrament. For we know 
that He who gives Himself to be received in the Supper can 
do more than the recipients ask or are able to conceive. No 
believer goes to the Lord’s table without desiring the forgive- 
ness of sins, life, and salvation. Let the idea he sets before his 
mind be what it may, it is given unto him according to the 
desire of his faith. For the Lord looks at the heart.! The 
Sacrament of the altar may be worthily received in every 
Christian Church; it is not an imperfect doctrine, but the 
condemning of him who partakes, which is condemnable.— 
We do not by this leave every man to his error; but we know 
that it is the perversion of the will which is the hindrance to 
salvation; and it is in the power of the heart to enlighten or 
to darken the mind. Let therefore every man understand ac- 
cording to his best lights; and if he lack wisdom let him ask of 
God and he shall receive it.” 

We hold with Jul. Miiller, that “as to the effect of the 
Lord’s Supper, Luther and Calvin entirely agree.” But we do 
not demand this agreement in doctrine from all, provided only 
they in the living faith of the heart seek Christ in the Sacra- 
ment, and thus seeking find Him. 

We would affectionately bear with error, for the sake of the 
truth which adheres to it and on which it rests; the truth which, 
if we have patience, will make itself heard. We do not sur- 
render the mystery, but we acknowledge it with love which 
helps the understanding. We want no union on such ground 

_as that of Hahn, in 1828: “ Luther was in error when he as- 
serted that in, with, and under the bread and wine, the true 
body which suffered for us, and the blood of Jesus Christ 
which was shed for us, are communicated.” For, the words 
of Christ assert this very thing. The body and blood of 

- Christ is not merely “ His personality, after the removal of the 
actual body”—as Nitzsch once broadly avowed. The doctrine 
of the corporeal body in the Supper was not (as Ebrard says) 

-“honourably and decently buried with the person of Luther ;” 


1 This is right, and let us teach and act accordingly! But it is miser- 
ably wrong, on the one hand, to maintain the participation of unbelievers, 
and, on the other, to disturb the enjoyment of true believers, and refuse 
their fellowship, on account of differences of exposition and views. 
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but it lives in the words of Christ Himself, and is constantly 
revived as the self-testimony of Him who lives, in all who 
with an enlightened apprehension receive the corporeity aright. 
Thus we want no Lutheranism as such; but the truth, and the 
truth in love. We wish to oppose to every evident contradic- 
tion of our Lord’s words the improbamus but not the condemna- 
tion or the ban of the Church’s testimony ; and we would guard 
in our exposition against all exaggerated teaching. Let v. 
Meyer speak once more: “The matter is and must ever be a 
Sacrament, that is, a mystery, which cannot be set forth in any 
formula of words. He who can understand the union of the 
Divinity with the humanity in the Man Jesus, can understand , 
the union of the glorified humanity of Jesus with the external 
elements of the Eucharist. Luther has preached, and laid down 
his doctrine; it is the work of the Holy Spirit to give us true 
knowledge of the great mystery." Words are of no use, if they 
become not in us spirit and life. Now it often happens that 
the vehemence of controversy affrights back those who are 
groping their way toward the truth. They who receive Christ 
as the sole ground of their salvation according to the Scripture, 
and who would be justified and saved through His blood, must 
be at one in this, that just as Christ is not a figure but a reality, 
so His communication of Himself in the Sacrament is not a mere 
ficure of speech but a literal truth. But he could not make 
Himself intelligible, in human language, and to man’s weak 
understanding, concerning the manner of this communication ; 
and hence there has been contention about it from the begin- . 
ning. But from this we should learn the insufficiency of all 
our “eee and all our words; and that the words — the thin gs 
of God are spirit and life.” 


’ And to teach us some happier medium between Luther and Calvin, 


* and by which in catholic love we may hold communion with Zwingle too. 
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FINAL WORD CONCERNING THE FRUIT OF THE VINE. 
(Matt. xxvi. 29; Mark xiv. 25.) -- 


No satire will shake our conviction, as already expressed, 
that this word of our Lord, which the first two Evangelists not 
merely record at the end of the Supper, but connect immedi- 
ately with the words of institution, was really spoken twice by 
Him. To us it is unimaginable that both the Evangelists—led 
by the “mention of the cup,” as is irreverently said—introduced 
afterwards what had been really said before. As they have not 
mentioned the paschal cup at all (not—as they did eat and 
drink) —so they cannot be supposed to intend that this supple- 
mented word should be understood as having accompanied 
another and a former cup. But it is not hard to suppose that 
our Lord, as at the opening of the meal, so also now at its 
solemn close, spoke of the final and full realisation of it in the 
kingdom of God. Foor, till then even the Sacrament remains 
but a type, and it was quite appropriate that this should be once 
more certified after its institution. This testimony may, indeed, 
be said to have been a necessary supplement; as significant now, 
as it was before in connection with the prophetically longing 
desire to eat the Passover. _ ; 

We have now to add to what was said upon St Luke the 
more specific observations for which now first we are prepared. 
By yevvijuaros (or yevijuatos) Tis dmédou the Lord designates 
—as in the /537 "5 in the thanksgiving-formula—the physical 
wine then present and used, though without mentioning the 
word. Whether we regard the fruit here as the specific grape, 
or (as the analogy of the /}87 "5 renders more probable) the 
whole plant and produce of the vine, so expressed (Deut. xxii. 9 
DID Ns) —affects not the question ; tovtov Tod EVV} [LATOS, 
this vine, expresses more emphatically than St Luke’s first word 


1 Kabnis thinks that as the word concerning the glorified enjoyment refers 
to the Passover, not to the Supper, its place is more appropriate in St Luke. . 
But it does refer naturally and necessarily also to the Supper; and this is to 
us a sufficient reason why our Lord spoke it at the beginning and also at 
the end. 
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its identity with that which now grows as wine. This tovrou 
contradicts every notion of an olvoy vontov, an imaginary figura- 
tive wine, and of a metaphorical drinking; as does the previous 
“JT will not drink henceforth.” V. Gerlach well remarks that 
this word shows the consecrated wine to be wine still; but we 
cannot regard it as conceivable, that Jesus Himself partook of 
that which in the institution of the Sacrament He called His 
body and blood. Olshausen says, very properly : “ We should 
carefully note that the Lord does not say é« tovrov Tod roTn- 
pod, but tod yevvyipatos; the obtos evidently forms an 
antithesis with xavvds, and therefore the reference in these ~ 
words is to the meal generally.” This last is not however to 
be understood as if there was no reference to the paschal wine 
consecrated to the Sacrament; the Lord embraces the whole 
together—Of this earthly fruit of which I drank with you in 
the paschal feast, and which I have now consecrated for your 
drinking (of Me but not with Me). Consequently, He “ dis- 
tinguishes not the matter, but the time;” and speaks strongly 
and definitely of that drinking as to recur in a final futurity. 
Nothing here must be explained away; the Lord speaks quite 
otherwise in Jno. iv. 32-34, for instance, concerning spiritual 
food. 

He does, indeed, distinguish the new wine from this present 
wine; but this xawév is by atré made no other than a predi- 
cate of the present wine. Thus it is not merely, I will drink it 
“ quite otherwise” with you—“ a wine of a higher nature” — 
and so forth. He had spoken of the Mew Testament; He 
_ now promises new upon new, because all things will be finally 
made new (Rev. xxi. 5)—the creature will be glorified and re- 
established in its fundamental forms upon the renewed earth, 
apart from the Lord’s body, the Church. He who thus under- 
stands Rom. viii., and the Apocalypse generally, and the earlier 
Prophets, will find no difficulty in thinking of the Lord’s drink- 
ing with us upon the new earth. J will drink with you: —thus 
clearly does He speak; not meaning the Sacrament in which we 
only eat and drink of Him, but a further and transcendent 
heavenly-earthly fellowship of glorified bodily enjoyment, in 
which the paschal lamb and the Lord’s Supper will have their last 
fulfilment. We must‘not interpret the new fruit of the vine as 

s 
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merely a new, higher community at the table or family fellow- 
ship; as Hoffmann does, who “cannot be convinced that the 
Lord means here any reality of eating and drinking in His 
kingdom.” That such men can so express themselves is a 
lamentable proof how far we have wandered away from reality 
in the interpretation of Scripture. 

In My Father's kingdom: this expression decisively refers to 
its condition of future glory,—see the plain parallel in Matt. 
xiii. 43; and it corresponds with “ in My kingdom” elsewhere, 
as Lu. xxii. 30, Matt. xiii. 41. And it is very consistent with 
this, that not only Lu. xxii. 18, but’even Mark xiv. 25, substi- 
tutes for the present word the more general kingdom of God; 
but we must interpret the more general by the more specific 
expression, and not conversely. Hence, if Christ had drunk 
with His disciples after the resurrection! (as is supposed by 
some, through a wrong punctuation of Acts x. 41),? it could not 
have been wine, certainly not paschal wine. If this be sup- 
posed, and the fulfilment of His words found thus early, the 

truth of St Matthew’s record is contradicted, as well as that of 
the two other Evangelists, since He would then have drunk with 
them again before the future of His kingdom. “ That explanation 
of this passage which refers to our Lord’s companionship with 
His disciples after His resurrection (which Theophylact first 
broached) is altogether untenable; since that period was never 
termed the kingdom of God.” (Olshausen.) But in Lu. xxiv. 
42, 43, He only ate; certainly He did not drink during the 
Forty Days (however this may be inconsiderately asserted) :— 
much might be said about this in relation to the bloodless body 
(Lu. xxiv. 39). 

The drinking here promised will take place when Lu. xxii. 
29, 30 (which must be connected with ver. 18 of that chapter) 
is fulfilled. The wine corresponds as being paschal wine with — 
the eating of the Passover Lu. xxii. 16: although €& avrod ° 
there cannot be intended of the eating of flesh, for in the new 


‘ Hence it is wrong to say of the consecrated cup—This is the wine of 
the kingdom of God! 

* Since ofrwes—aizd belongs only to guiv, and points to the earlier 
_ fellowship of the Apostles, to whom He, the Self-same, appeared after His 
resurrection. WA . 


” 
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world animals will be no longer slaughtered. The eating of 
the broiled fish was the last condescension to the economy of 
killing. The Old-Testament Passover typified the One Sacri- 
fice of death for man’s life; the New-Testament Supper sub- 
stituted for it bread. But that eating and drinking are not 
incompatible with the condition of the risen body, is evidenced 
by the eating of the risen Lord. And He Himself here testifies 
that the partaking of the fruits of the earth—not for necessity 
of preservation, but as a cultus of joy to the honour of God, to 
which all nature will then be ministrant in His saints—is not 
inconceivable in relation to the blessed in the Father’s kingdom 
upon the earth, where all things will be heavenly and new. He 
who will not separate between this authentic, profound, and 
sublime word of His mouth, and the Chiliast dreams and expec- 
tations of earlier and later times (such as Ireneus relates of the 
vines with ten thousand branches and so forth)—must bear the 
consequences of his own wilfulness, which seals his understand- 
ing against the truth. 

As it regards, finally, the necessary position which this con- 
cluding word of our Lord holds in relation to the Supper, we 
entirely agree with the beautiful observations of Thiersch. 
“ The Holy Suppér points not only back to the Past, but also 
forward to the Future. It has not only a memorial, but also 
a prophetic, significance. We not only show forth the death 
of our Lord in it, until He come; but we have also the time to 
think wpon when He will come, to celebrate anew and in another 
manner His sacred meal with His own, in the kingdom of glory. 
Every celebration of the Sacrament is a type and prophetic anti- 
cipation of the great marriage-supper, which is prepared for the 
Church at the reappearing of Christ. his signification of the 
Sacrament is set forth in the Lord’s words—I will not drink 
henceforth, etc. These words should never be omitted in the Sa- 
* cramental liturgy.” Yes, truly, for this “until that day”—€as 
THS Huépas éxeivns—this goal of the new futurity expressly 
defined by the prophetic term, includes (as 1 Cor. xi. 26) that 
terminus in which the interval of separation will cease, and the 
eating and drinking appointed for the present time will be done 
away, or pass over'into another. It is as if the Lord had said 
—Do this in the meantime, until I am again with you! The © 
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Sacrament is, looking back, a commemorative feast; in the 
present it is a receiving and partaking of the Lord, the true 
possession of Himself; nevertheless in prospect of the end it is 
itself something preliminary and transitory, an essential type 
and effectual pledge of that feast which in the great and per- 
manent morning of the renewed world—in that day, which is 
ever the one great day—Christ will provide for His own. Let 
us be on our guard against a false anticipation, which would 
bring forward the final consummation into our present New- 
Testament condition, and refer all this eating and drinking to 
the Lord’s Supper; for the Sacrament which, on account of our 
sin, receives us into the fellowship of death, must ever be in 
contrast withsthat other eating and drinking :—it is, otherwise 
than that, sanctified to us by our accompanying fasting and 
prayer. But we must be also on our guard against thinking of 
_ that final feast as a continuous and unceasing eating and drink- 
ing of Christ :—for how then would it be fulfilled in Himself ? 
When we become as He is, then will He be again as we are; 
He will eat and drink with us the new fruits of the new world in 
the fellowship of an eternal enjoyment of the renovated creation 


of the Father. 


SECOND INDICATION OF THE BETRAYER. 
(Luke xxii. 21, 22 [Jno. xiii. 23-29.) 


Certain it is that our Lord spoke again concerning the traitor 
after the Supper; and St John records this in a way which 
shows that it is quite different from that of the Synoptics in 
connection with the question Js it [2 See what was said upon 
Jno. xiii. in the last volume.. To us the idea is utterly incon- 
ceivable, that any Evangelist or reporter would be bold enough 
to work up the notice, that Jesus so expressed Himself in the 
presence of Judas, into an “ addition” of this kind. No, we 
read submissively what we find written; and as, according to 
the first two Evangelists, the Lord repeated the words concern- 
ing the vine after the words of institution, it is quite consistent 
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with this, that if not immediately—yet afterwards, He made 
renewed mention of the betrayer. It is at least probable, too, 
that Lu. xxii. 22 was now spoken once more, as we have. re- 
marked upon Matt. xxvi. 24. On the other supposition, that is, 
if Luke, ver. 22, is a return to an earlier word, then it becomes 
almost certain that Luke, ver. 23, is one and the same with the 
first Is it [21 But this is opposed to the letter of the narrative ; 
for ris dpa ein, who it should be, is manifestly the introduction 
to Peter’s demanding of John, ris dv etn, who is it? Thus the 
Lord did, after the institution of the Sacrament, more or less 
literally repeat vers. 21 and 22 in St Luke; the former verse 
we have already expounded, and it only remains to make a 
remark upon the latter. 

The méaning of the antithesis in wy is what we have first 
to observe upon, and it is twofold. It is first the utterance once 
more of that sorrowful complaint which the Lord does not yet 
give up:—“ Behold I give My body, I pour out My blood for 
you; behold that with anticipating thanksgiving I institute for 
you and My whole Church this feast ;—yet behold! even now, 
even yet, the presence of the wicked and lost one follows and 
troubles Me!” This is undeniably its fundamental meaning ; 
but it does not exclude another, which J..v. Miiller’s short note 
expresses, “ He seems almost to except this one!” To except 
him, that is, from the jor you of the Sacrament; and, when we 
take St Matthew’s full saying, from the forgiveness of sins. 
That Judas, while in one sense Christ died also for him, yet in 
another is excepted from the benefit, we found already in the 
original “for many,” mep) moAXGv; and this justifies our pre- 
sent acceptation of the meaning— Yet behold! there is the un- 
happy one, for whom My death is in vain! 

It stands in connection with this, that our Lord here specifies 
only the daring external fellowship of the traitor with Himself, 
and does not unite him with the rest. Bengel, in his N. T., 
makes the subtle remark upon per’ €od-—“ He does not say, 
with ws or (with you). Thus He distinguishes the traitor from 


* Which Bengel: supposes, on account of they began, which could not 
have been said of a repetition, But this 4oavro must not be pressed too 
much; and, moreover, there is no repetition in the case, since they did 
teally now begin to ask —what other it could be. 
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the faithful disciples ; and shows that He alone has to do with 
him henceforward, and that as an enemy.” 

“This daring sinner presumes to be with Me, and even until 
now, as My betrayer—and behold I suffer it!” This (dod is 
obviously no external indication; but it is quite appropriate, 
since the disciples know and see that they are twelve sitting 
around, and therefore that the one of the twelve, although they 
know not which, must be there, as eating with Him. This point- 
ing to him and yet not. pointing, this seeing him on the Lord’s 
part and yet not disclosing him’on the disciples’, is presently 
made more intense and definite by the emphatic—Behold the 
hand! This embraces in one the whole accomplishment of the 
hypocritical act with which this hand is concerned, as if He 
would say—This hand, which yesterday received’ the reward 
of treachery and to-day dippeth with Me into the dish, receiveth 
_ the bread and the cup of mystery! But as the hand is specifi- 
cally mentioned, ézl ris tpaméfns does not mean at the table 
during the meal (é7i being sub de tempore, and tpazrefa, the 
meal); but literally, upon the table, in daring hypocrisy, serving 
with the rest! Ah, this hand wrenched His heart, and there- 
fore He thus spoke of it. 


, : FIRST INTIMATION OF THE DENIAL. 
(Luke xxii. 31-34; Jno. xiii. 36-38.) 


For the harmony of these two Evangelists see in the last 
yol. on Jno. xiii., where Lu. ver. 34 is shown clearly to coincide 


1 For forncav, Matt. xxvi. 15, does not mean ‘‘ They promised to give” 
(Vulg. constituerunt, Luth. appointed or promised, for which 1 Mace. xiii. 
38 is compared)—but, as Meyer corrects, ‘‘ They counted to him” (as 
earnest-money, beforehand), Stolz the same, and De Wette, They weighed 
_ out to him. Though the parallel passages in St Mark and St Luke speak 
only of promising and agreeing, we must understand St Matthew of reckon- 
ing-out; since fornys scil. orz@ occurs in Herod., Xenoph. and others, as 

it also does in the Sept. for >pd (Dan. v. 27; Job xxxi. 6; Isa. xl. 12; 
- Jer. xxxii. 10; 2 Sam. xiv. 26), especially in the corresponding prophecy, 
Zech. xi, 12, comp. Ecclus. xxi. 25. 
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with Jno. ver. 38. The questioning of the disciples among 
themselves led to the questioning of Peter through John; the 
Lord gave the confidential answer by means of the sop; Satan 
then entered into Judas, and our Lord, having dismissed him, 
spoke more freely to the others concerning His glorification, and 
the new commandment. Hereupon came the question .of Peter, 
Whither goest Thou? with the assurance, I will lay down My 
life for Thy sake !—all as it is related by St John, down to ver. 
37. Now first comes the warning Simon! Simon! at the same 
time with its gracious promise. But Peter receives no warning, 
undervalues the promise, affirms still more strongly in his con- 
fidence—J am ready—and thus as it were constrains his Master 
plainly and expressly to predict his denial. 

Those who are not disposed thus to connect the whole are 
free to accept a more indefinite view, according to which each 
of the two narrators deviates a little from the original literal 
version ; but we do not see any reason for preferring this. Cer- 
tainly the historical truth consists with the special selection in 
reference to which each narrator has recorded the circumstance. 
What, therefore, St Luke records from ver. 25 to ver. 88, may — 
be embraced, independently of its historical connection, which 
was certainly different, in one connection of thought, according 
to the design of the guiding Spirit. And he who thus simply 
reads it will not do wrong. The Lord has, according to ver. 
25-27, suppressed the pride of the Apostles, which had shown 
itself even at (that is, before) this Supper. He had pointed them 
to His own procedure through ministering humility to greatness. 
Hereupon He shows them (what belonged to the same discourse 
at the feet-washing), in ver. 28-30, their future dignity; and 
then (later, but returning to this), in ver. 31-38, the way thereto 
through test and danger. These are indeed two separate dis- 
courses; between which, as they were spoken, the whole of 
Jno. xiv.-xvii., and Matt. xxvi. 31-34, must be interposed; 
nevertheless, in their meaning they are connected in one, just 
as St Luke here joins them one to the other. For, the dis- 
courses of our Lord admit of diverse combination ; he who seizes 
their connection as any Evangelist exhibits it, is more secure of 
the main point—the right understanding and appropriation of © 
what is spoken—than he who, neglecting this, troubles himself 
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over much about the chronological harmony, which after all is 
subordinate. | 

Thus, that we may anticipate and introduce the subsequent 
word concerning the sword into our preliminary glance :—the 
Lord shows to His disciples the way to future dignity, as it leads, 
according to His own example (as the Father hath appointed Me), 
through internal testings and external perils. ‘There is, however, 
this difference between Him and us. He goes first and alone, 
as in perfect humility, so in His own strength of perfect nght- 
eousness ; we follow His pattern and in His strength. Only 
in Him has Satan nothing by right, although he cometh even 
to Him; we, on the other hand, are under the power of the 
tempter through the right which our weakness and sinfulness 
give him. He alone has no counter-protection, gives Himself up 
for the world’s redemption, but goes before as Victor’ both in- 
ternally and externally; we, on the other hand, are sustained in 
temptation by His intercession, and receive permission to use the 
sword (in what sense, we shall see) in danger, for the question 
is our salvation and purification. This we endure with Him 
(of which ver. 28 was a feeble type) in His temptations, inas- 
much as He graciously attributes to our temptations a fellow- 
ship with His own; thus this endurance is itself our dignity, 
for the kingdom is appointed to us as led through these. 

The Lord speaks, vers. 31-34, concerning internal testings, or 
the inevitable sifting by Satan, in such a manner as to make 
Peter, who would prematurely grasp at dignity, and thinks him- 
self already a persevering disciple, an example for all. Con- 
cerning external perils in their way through an evil world He 
speaks, vers. 35-38, to all in common :—intimating another and 
more severe future which must come after He has been reckoned 
among the transgressors ; and pointing them to the use of the 
sword, in a sense which they indeed do not understand. In the 
former section, which now lies before us, the Lord proceeds 
from the more general instruction of the collective Apostles (or 


disciples) to the more special humiliation of Peter, who would. 


stand out from the rest, and contradicts the Lord’s word. “The 
enemy wills to have you all, and comes to you all! Mark this 
thou, O Simon,—to thee especially ! But to thee I also especially 
promise strengthening, protecting grace—and when thou shalt 
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have experienced it, then be mindful of thy apostolical office 
and priority!” But, because all this is not received, He says 
emphatically—“ Thou Peter wilt fall beforehand so deeply as to 
deny Me thrice in a short space, overlooking My first warning.” 

Ver. 31. He who reads the whole, as penetrating the great 
subject of this generally-symbolical instruction, in one connec- 
tion, cannot go astray, as we have said ; but more exact observa- 
tion will correct the error of supposing that it was actually such. 
This is opposed by the “and the Lord said” of ver. 31, “and 
He said unto them” of ver. 35: the sudden outbreak of the 
address, Simon! Simon!! cannot be conceived after ver. 30; 
nor can we understand it at all in a discourse at the Supper, 
unless we suppose some special occasion given for such a warn- 
ing. We feel that this is presupposed though not recorded by 
St Luke; but I cannot find a more appropriate point of con- 
nection for such a warning and awakening appeal than Jno. 
xii. 36, 37. “Thou wilt go with Me at once into heaven through 
death ; thou art ready to give up thy life for Me, before I have 
given up My life for thee and the world! Hast thou reached so 
far? Simon, Simon, bethink thyself. who thou art, and how it 
stands with you all!” From the rash contradiction at the feet- 
washing, followed by the repetition of curious questioning about 
the betrayer, down to this hasty and absolute affirmation of zeal 
to be with the Lord, as St John describes it, he is the same 
Simon throughout this evening as the entire course of his pre- 
vious probation had exhibited him. Nevertheless, their faithful 
Master, calmly contemplating and looking through the whole, 
has not to do with him alone, but connects with the emphatic 
personal address to Simon the general word “ you ;” for he was 
indeed addressed only as the leader and representative of all. 
It is certain that in one sense he is to be or become the first 
and the greatest among the Apostles; but only in the strong, con- 
essing faith which grave will enable him to maintain, after his fall 
into the deepest weakness of denial. At present he is the first 
only in his own unreasonable ambition, and renders it needful 
that the general warning should be addressed to him in particular. 

At the time of his former glorious confession of faith the 

1 The Sixt. and Peshito (777%) leave but one vocative; but this is no 
more than an explanatory variation. The original has certainly not S/zou. 
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Lord had addressed him with “ Satan,” because he neither 
understood nor would understand the way of the cross to glory ; 
but here this word is qualified and changed, expressing, how- 
ever, very plainly what was there signified. Bedtiise his thought 
was on that occasion human, springing simply from jlesh ond 
blood, Satan would tempt even the Lord through him to shrink 
from the cross; and here the same human character of the 
natural Simon is a handle for the enemy, whereby to seize at 
least all the rest of the Apostles. Therefore he is addressed 
only by this name of his natural birth, here alone emphatically 
spoken twice :—see what was said upon Matt. xvi. 17, in com- 
parison with John i. 43. Besides these instances this return to 
the old name significantly occurred thrice :—with its gentlest 
meaning in Matt. xvii. 25, where his private thought was in 
question ; much more severely in Mark xiv. 37, at his sleeping 
in Gethsemane; and finally, when he was humbled by a refer- 
ence to the past, Jno. xxi. 15-17. 

The Lord speaks here of Satan, not for Peter only, but for 
all His disciples in all time ;—for He knows him well, and all 
his desire, and all his deeds. The history of the Passion ex- 
hibits around the Holy One of God the pure wickedness and 
sin of man, penetrating even the circle nearest to Him; but it 
exhibits also the cause of and tempter to sin, whom the Con- 
queror alone reveals to us, as an enemy overcome, but still strong, 
subtle, and dangerous. Satan desires the souls of men without 
measure or ae he is insatiable to have and keep them all. If 
he dared to assail the “Son of God,” how can we be secure 
from his assault? If he broke into the circle of the Apostles 
with success, how anxiously should every one of us receive the 
Lord’s warning, when he is addressed of the Lord by the name 
of his birth! ‘hg king Herod, after killing James, proceeded also 
to take Peter (Acts zit 2, 3), so Satan is not content with Judas 
(Lu. xxii. 3; Jno. xiii. 97); he desires them all. But we must 
understand this word, thus loosely translated, according to its 
meaning in the original:—he demanded them, on the ground 
of a right; he challenged in a certain sense their delivery to 
himself." We must think of the prologue of the generally- 


1 The Midd. ¢Zcrrsiadcs, here alone occurring in the N. T., means pro- 
_ perly to demand another for oneself; sometimes in the sense of a request 
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typical book of Job, to which the expression seems probably to 
refer; and of all that is there taught concerning the necessity 
of a permitted test under the righteous eye of the Supreme, in 
the congregation of the heavenly children of God, among whom 
the accuser enters with his demand that the pious upon earth, 
if their claims are to be valid, may not be spared. This holds 
good, as our Lord here Geochien, all the more expressly of those 
who are already in near communion with Christ, in order that © 
they may be approved, and become worthy of their dignity : a 
and at the same time with reference to their significance in re- 
lation to all others. Therefore is Peter the first of the Apostles, 
the first in the temptation, and must take precedence of the rest 
as an example of sifting. Bengel: “This whole saying of our 
Lord presupposes that Peter was the first of the Apostles, in 
whose standing or falling the others would be less or more en- 
dangered.” This Satan knew, and would through Peter's fall 
offend, weaken, and overcome the others." Braune expresses 
this too strongly, “He was the heart, hand, and mouth in the 
apostolic circle; while Thomas was its head, and John its soul” _ 
—for the heart was, rather, John, who hence in his innocence 
led Peter to the fire of coals. But Peter was the mouth and the 
courage of a confessing faith; hence this assault upon all in his 
person. That he must thus take the lead in trial was his real 
prerogative; and something very different from that which his 
Romish successor arrogates—concerning which Bengel on 
vigorously, Totus misere in eribrum incidit | 

Satan would have, would retain the Apostles, and yet yield 
them to the Lord his conqueror :—that lies first in. é&yr7jcaTo 
bas, hath desired 2 you; then follows the closer definition of his 
purpose Tod cuvidcat, to sift you. This Infinitive of design 
(usual particularly with St Luke) is not so much to be explained, 
“that he may sift you ’—for if he already has them, that was 
no more needed—as in the light of an accompanying, modify- 
ing, explanation— While he will sift you, cast you into the sieve 


for deliverance and mercy, but also for the delivery to justice of a trans- 
gressor—which latter occurs especially in ¢Zairnois. But that eéyryjocro 
intimates the obtaining of what was sought (as Alford thinks) we cannot 


admit. We do not, indeed, understand this interpretation ; for, Satan de- 


manded not merely the sifting, but the Apostles themselves nae 
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of test. The sifting is granted and takes place; but the inter- 
cession of the Raisonty stands in the way of the attainment of 
the accuser’s entire demand. ‘The word in its condensed signi- 
ficance intimates that Satan at first demands their temptation as 
his right, but with the understanding at the same time that he will 
thereby obtain them for his own; just in the sense of that daring 
but infatuated word— What avails it that he will bless Thee to 
Thy face (Job ii. 5)! So thinks he still, having learned no 
better; but is in manifold ways mistaken, since the permitted 
sifting does no harm to the wheat of God. He would “ mightily 
overwhelm you, cast you into apostasy and despair through My 
sufferings, so that ye may be (individually) as chaff.’ Thus 
Meyer's note gives the design of the enemy; but Christ inter- 
weaves His protest when He says, like wheat. He does not mean 
merely that Satan lays claim to the sifting of the wheat, if, per- 
adventure, chaff should be in it, or it should be nothing but 
chaff; but He has a further twofold meaning. The sifting 
must not be refused to him,—and the wheat will stand the test. 
Does He not declare His beloved disciples to be His wheat? 
Does He not allude to the winnowing-fan, which, according to 
the Baptist, He Himself would also use, to purge out all the 
chaff? The sifting is the same as the winnowing, but with an 
intenser meaning of terrifying and affright. No company of 
the disciples is so united and so near to the Lord as not to go 
through this test; but when Satan, the sieve-holder of God; 
thinks to obtain them collectively as chaff, God has provided 
that no grain of wheat should fall to the earth. See Amos ix. 9, 
the only place in which the figure occurs, and to which, accord- 
ing to His word, the Lord may refer.’ 


Ver. 82. The Lord now by His “Eya 6¢—But J—majes-. 


tically opposes Satan, as retaining His own supremacy over His 
disciples. That He must, though but for a season, give up His 
beloved ones to the tempter, and behold the fall of Peter, is a 

part of His own suffering, yea, in a certain sense, a pa fh eb 


1 Certainly -*-s in Amos, as elsewhere, lapillus, i is equivalent to granum, 
not by any means ‘‘verbundenes,” as Hengstenberg (Christ. iii. 226) thinks. 
We stated this to be the only place in Scripture which speaks of sifting as 
a figure, and the separation of the grains of corn ; for it is incorrect to in- 

terpret Is. xxvii. 131 in this sense. 
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for Himself; but He abides in His serene self-possession the 
conqueror, He performs His part for victory, and bears witness 
to it. With that most gracious tempering of majesty by hu- 
mility, which we everywhere see in His actions and words, He 
opposes the proud and in some sense justified desire of the enemy, 
by a request on His own part. For the evil one has, indeed, 
some show of right, but mercy triumphs over justice, and “ the 
holy supplication of mercy countervails before God the daring 
appeal of the accuser.” (Liange.) Christ had already prayed :— 
not, as has been unthinkingly expounded, before Satan’s demand, 
as if anticipating him,—but the intercession of the Mediator 
(apart from the eternal counsel) comes actually into that later 
time when He prominently declared Himself our Intercessor, and 
specifically took place after Satan’s desire was seen through. The 
Lord plainly means His intercessory prayer, Jno. xvii., in which, 
as the Son in the Father’s presence, He nevertheless humbly says 
—T ask for them! He had not uttered this when He spoke to 
Simon ; but He anticipates it with reference to the future sifting : 
then will it be said and avail, J have prayed for thee ! 

For thee! This is the transition to Simon alone, and fore- 
tells to him a special sifting before that of the others. More- 
over, it is to be understood that in thus making him prominent, 
the promise, like the warning, holds good of all. What then 
was prayed for? ‘The substance of the intercession is not 
stated, because, as it may be said, it also is self-understood ; yet 
we may take iva for éte as in St ‘J ohn. (See in St Tikes Coy 
chap. 1. 43.) In any case the meaning is nearly the same, 
whether we take the sustentation of his faith as the matter of 
the intercession, or as its design and result. Of his faith—for 
the translation “that thy fidelity may not fail” is contrary to 
the phraseology of the Evangelists. Christ here ascribes also 
the decision of the matter to faith. Faith alone, that is, in God 
and in Him (Jno. xiv. 1) settles the contest with Satan; in 
faith alone are we strong and stand; through faith alone, when 
it is still present, we arise from our fall. The most evil element 
in every sin of believers, even in those which are called lesser 
sins, is this, that in sinning .their faith is each time weakened, 
because the unbelief present with it, and from which the sin 
proceeded, obtains a new power. , This unbelief may, if it be 
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not checked, go on gradually from sin to sin; and in a fearful 
fall it may proceed to a total cessation of faith! Let it be care- 
fully noted in opposition to all false teaching that our Lord 
declares an éx)elrew, a deficere in totum, an utter extinction of 
faith, not only to be possible, but, without something interven- 
ing, to be certain—and even in the case of an Apostle, of Peter! 
But the Father’s grace, prayed for by the Son, defends from 
this ruin; and not only so,.but the superabundance of His 
grace makes the experience thus gained of our infirmity and 
impotence the means of strengthening our faith when we are 
delivered. Christ did not pray that from the sifting or in the 
sifting we should be spared; but that we might not through 
perfect unbelief become chaff which must fall through. . The 
fulfilment of His supplication takes place in that He can 
strengthen our faith, and preserve and revive the spark which 
was ready to be extinguished, through that prerogative of grace 
which is of more avail before God than the demand of the 
accuser. Christ names not His unbelief, which however was 
strongly manifested in Simon’s denial; but his faith which was 
very weak and near to failing, which, however, was conse- 
quently sustained and not utterly extinguished. Again, where 
there has been from the beginning no faith, there can be no 
room for such intercession of Christ for its preservation ; it 
cannot therefore be said with regard to this intercession that 
Judas was included. To his case is applicable all that which 
we have explained in John xvii. concerning the distinctive 
intercession of Christ for His own. However specifically the 
word of our text refers to the person of Peter, it has a universal 
significance ; the general rule comes out only in particular in- 
stances. We all have cause to be mindful of Satan’s desire for 
us ; and to invigorate our failing faith by the comforting thought 
of Christ's intercession, when we fall into the enemy’s sieve. 
But we must not beforehand and independently rely solely upon 
it. We should learn what conflict goes on in the invisible world 
_ about our poor souls, which so often like Peter forget themselves; 
we should “never forget how often the hand of Jesus has saved 
us from falling into hell, that we may encourage others to put 
their trust in the intercession and help of Jesus.” (Rieger.) 
The more pre-eminent thou art, as the guide and representative 
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of others, the more carefully shouldst thou guard against all self- 
confidence, and all boasting beforehand of thine own strength ; 
learning what this word of Christ, and the history which it ex- 
plains and which is explained by it, is intended to teach." 

If the previous clause generally and indefinitely predicted a 
fall of Peter, down almost to the verge of total loss of faith ; 
that which follows contains in it mighty consolation, as taking 
it for granted that he would remain an Apostle, and discharge 
apostolical functions afterwards all the more effectually. 

In a future when (soré), he will come back from his wander- 
ing and error, and rise all the more vigorous from his fall. Or, 
are we to interpret émuctpéyas adverbially—Then strengthen 
them: again as I have strengthened thee—? It does indeed 
occur in this sense (in the Sept., eg., Ps. Ixxxv. 7); and, after 
Beda, Maldonatus, Grotius, Bengel (who incorrectly compares 
Acts vii. 42), van Hengel has lately defended this view. But 
there is something unbecoming in such a comparison between 
Peter’s strengthening his brethren and the Lord’s strengthening 
him, for there is a great distinction to be observed; and, more- 
ever, even if this be explained away, the phraseology of the 
New Testament too generally and distinctively employs ém- 
otpéhev and éructpépec Gas to signify return from sin, conver- 
sion to God (as in Matt. xiii. 15) ;—see it, as used by St Luke 
himself, Acts xi. 21, xiv. 15, xxvi. 18, iii. 19, ix. 35, etc.’ 
When the Lord, in this preparatory promise, which included a 
requirement that His Apostle should do what David promised 
in Ps. li. and honestly did, speaks of his érvorpépevy or return- 
ing, He makes His meaning perfectly plain. On the one hand, 
Peter’s deep fall is more definitely predicted as first to take 
place; and then, on the other, the condition is made prominent, 


Tt is enough to mention in a note the melancholy perversion of the 
Romanist exegesis—that Peter was specially prayed for, because all was to 
depend upon him as the head ; and that the subject of the prayer was that 
the confession of the true Christ should never fail in the chief head of the 
Church, or in his successors. But the faith which Peter even in his denial 
never utterly lost, was something very different from externally true doc- 
trine. The word of Christ, here as in Matt. xvi., has nothing to do with 
“* successors.” 


* Hence also éxsazpoQ4 chap. xv. 8, not the conversation, but the con- 
version of the Gentiles. ; 


| 
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on which alone the fulfilment of the promise is suspended. Only 
to this end has He preserved in Peter’s heart even in the midst 
of his denial a secret faith, that this faith may be strengthened 
into full return and conversion, might take courage to return to 
Him who should forgive such sin, and strengthen His disciple’s 
faith through the experience of such grace. (And whosoever 
has already been converted to God, must after every fall renew 
this returning.) The Lord prays for all who have any faith ; 
but not all return back to Him, to receive the virtue and fruit 
of His intercession, which constrains none, but “ props up those 
alone who receive the prop.” ‘Thus while when thou hast turned 
is a certain prediction, it is at the same time a direct Imperative 
to Peter. 

Then strengthen thy brethren! Then shalt thou be able! 
And here is a reason why God permits us to fall for our own 
deeper knowledge of ourselves; that our sin may be turned into 
a blessing to ourselves and to others. When, humbled and en- 
couraged, we understand the ways of the Lord, we-can from 
the resources of our own experience warn others of the power 
of the enemy and encourage them to rely upon the victory of 
grace ;—knowing the voice of the wolf and the voice of the 
shepherd, the cunning of the one and the fidelity of the other, 
we can teach others to know them also. Although the Lord 
afterwards terms the disciples His brethren, He cannot here 
say, “Strengthen My”—or even “our—brethren.” For, the 
Apostle was to strengthen and encourage those who were exposed 
to similar defect of faith as himself—thus his own brethren. 
The word extends assuredly beyond them, but Peter’s fellow- 
Apostles are primarily meant ; and the intimation is given that 
all his brethren would waver likewise. The fall of the first of 
them, of him who had been the most courageous confessor, 
must be a stumbling-block to the faith of all. Finally, it is 
observable that Peter is to strengthen his brethren as their 


brother ; no such primacy awaited him as should change his — 
_ brotherly relation. When he afterwards wrote 1 Pet. v. 8-10 


he remembered this word of the Lord, as almost all his expres- 


sions show. ‘The Dispersion was strengthened by these his 


Epistles; for ch. i. 12, iii. 17, in the equally-genuine second 
Epistle, have the same tone. 
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But now as yet he is the old, lofty, but weak Simon, who 
knows not himself, whom we have learned to know in Jno. xiii. 
36, 37. Most unbecomingly he contradicts the scarcely re- 
ceived word of his Master :—“ Thy intercession for me is not 
so necessary, I have a true and strong faith; I am ready, I will 
abide with Thee and follow Thee wherever Thou goest, so that 
T shall never need to return back again! If they put Thee into 
prison” —that is the first thing which he can think of; what 
follows he hardly meant in full earnest—“and unto death.” 
(If it should go so far as that Thy body should be offered up, 
Thy blood be shed.) Vain as is the impotent self-confidence 
which expresses itself in these words, there is no hypocrisy in 
them; at the moment when he uttered these strong feelings 
there was a real truth in his willing readiness.’ Therefore his 
heart, which truly hung upon the Lord, puts first the warm and 
resolute Kipue peta cot—Lord with thee. Yet, on the other 
hand, there is something very blameworthy, self-willed, and 
blind in his continuing his contradiction after a similar rash 
assertion had given the Lord occasion to anticipate every fur- 
ther excess of presumption by the warning rebuke of His 
Simon! Simon! 

Ver. 34. What remains to the repelled Master but to utter, 
in sorrowful affection, the more definite prediction of all that 
which He foresaw down to its minutest detail concerning him ? 
“ T say unto thee—because thou dost enforce it—and wilt thou 
contradict this also?” And now in gentle irony—“ Unto 
thee, the supposed Peter! Thou didst in the name of all con- 

1 Niemeyer carries this too far, and is too indulgent to the flesh when 
he finds here “‘ the voice of a noble and resolute spirit—honourable ambi- 
tion (?)—the warm feeling of love—not excess of presumption—not mere 
words—but the generous outburst of the bravest decision, as noble at the 
moment as the act itself!” Driseke is more correct: ‘‘Man is always 
better than his evil, and worse than his good, impulse and humour: in 
other words, no man is as good as moments of glorious inspiration exhibit 
him ; and no wicked man is so wicked as he appears in the outbreaks of 
enietobed self-oblivion.” But we may ask if this glorious inspiration is not 
also wretched self-oblivion. Krummacher wishes for us all a similar zeal 
for the Master, and says that ‘‘ no self-exaltation is more tolerable and par- 
donable than that which springs from such an enthusiasm for the Saviour.” 


But the Saviour Himself deals more tease with this not Ot at Ge 
grounded devotion. 
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fess thy faith in Me, and then wert thou Peter; but thou wilt 
soon, to-day, deny, and say that thou hast never known Me!”! 
(Which, according to ver. 57, compare Mark xiv. 68, 71; 
Matt. xxvi. 72, 74, was literally fulfilled.) “Even thrice in 
persisting blindness and increasing guilt—until at last the 
cock-crowing will awaken thee in thy deep night, and~ bring 
back to thy remembrance my slighted Simon! Simon!” What 
more might be said upon this must be reserved for the immedi- 
ately-following repetition of the same most memorable word of 
Jesus. 


SECOND INTIMATION OF THE DENIAL. 
(Matt. xxvi. 31-34; Mark xiv. 27-20.) 


According to St John, with whom St Luke well agrees, the 
Lord predicted the denial of his professor, after the Supper 
indeed, but before the final discourses of Jno. xiv.—xvii., before 
the going forth in ch. xviii. 1. But, according to St Matthew, 
with whom St Mark almost verbally coincides, the Lord said 
the same specifically-predicting words after the actual going 
forth, in the way ;—in a connection quite different from that 
which St John plainly gives, and constrained by a similar yet 
still different word of Peter, to express Himself so distinctly. 
Nothing is clearer than that their accounts are diverse; nothing 
more certain than that both must be true; nor does anything 
prevent our assuming a repetition of the word which Peter re- 
jected the first time, when such an occasion as we shall find 
demanded it. We therefore pray all believing expositors of 
Scripture, all Passion-preachers especially, to give up the at- 
tempt to make these two distinct sayings one. The then of ver. 
31 in St Matthew (consequently also the and of ver. 27 in St 
Mark) cannot possibly go back to something said at an earlier 
time, as an indefinite formula—about that time. It must indi- 
eate the succession of time after they went forth. As St John 
makes it plain that the discourses and prayer of chs. xiv.—xvii. 

1 The 4 after éxapyycy is, as frequently, a reduplicated negation : sec 
ch, xx. 27. ’ 
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were uttered before that going forth, it follows that the words 
which we have now to consider were spoken after all this, even 
after the High-priestly prayer. And it is a superfluous con- 
firmation of this that Matt. xxvi. 31 only again takes up what 
had been once declared immediately before the prayer in Jno. 
xvi. 32. 

Tt remains to be asked, in what connection of time the sing- 
ing is to be placed. As this solitary recorded: instance of 
Christ’s singing——tpvetv'—must refer to the customary psalms 
which were sung over the fourth paschal cup at the close of the 
ceremony,” it is plain that it here forms the close of the paschal 
meal; yet so as that the sacramental institution is regarded as 
in part taking the place of the old rite. If we would strictly 
connect the singing with the going out, our Lord must be repre- 
sented as returning again to Old-Testament words after Jno. 
xiv.-xvii., that is, after the sublime, all-fulfilling and all-glori- 
fying prayer—and this is to us at least quite unimaginable. 
No one who enters fully into the spirit of the whole will sup- 
pose this; and nothing can be more violent than Grotius’ per- 
version, who thinks that the High-priestly prayer itself was 
intoned as a hymn! Thus, after Jno. xiii. 23-38, and Lu. 
xxii. 31-34, all inseparably connected with the meal, the cus- 
tomary hymn was sung to calm the spirits of all, fitly to close 
the feast, and to give the first signs of the approaching going 
out. But the discourses in St John during the delay of setting 
forth must be interposed between the singing and the going out. 
The connection of these two in the first two Evangelists only 
declares that this part of the paschal rite was not omitted ; and 
that they did not set forth before they had sung. 

1 Not merely, they uttered a song, or the song of praise —but an actual 
recitative song. The only time that we find our Lord sanctifying singing 
by His own example. 

2 The so-called Hallel, or great Hallel, Ps. cxiii., cxiv., having been 
sung during the meal, Ps. cxv.—cxviii. followed as a closing doxology. The _ 
book of Wisdom, ch. xviii. 9, dates this back to the first Passover of the 
fathers. Certainly the Lord did not omit these most appropriate Messianic 
psalms; they were prophecies prepared for Him and His present hour. But 
we must endeavour to realise His thoughts in singing them, to get their 


wonderful meaning! To understand how He sang “‘in the confident ex- 
pectation of the glorious songs which wou!d be born of His sufferings.” 


> 
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This night—thus does the Lord now begin again, as He 
goes forth accompanied by His disciples through the night, and 
sees in His spirit how soon they will fly from Him, be scattered 
as sheep without a shepherd, and leave Him alone-{Jno. xvi. 
32). This is the hour already come, in which the night must 
enter in a deeper sense, in which the power of darkness will 
break in upon the light of the world. All the powers of hell— 
as of heaven—are excited; the whole world of spirits is stirred 
up to the decisive conflict ; and in the world of men around the 
Lord there is such concentration of suspense, such confusion 
and darkness of mind, as bafiles all attempt at human descrip- 
tion. The Lord alone, now as heretofore, is serene and col- 
lected; He looks through the whole, lets His light shine forth 
until the final crisis, and seeks still to bring His disciples to 
thoughtfulness, and arm them against the confounding powers 
of the night. For this prediction of fall and offence is itself, 
connected as it here is with words of gracious consolation, a 
defence against their perfect fall and continued offence ; for 
they would afterwards remember—He foretold us this ! 

What cxaviaritecOar—their being offended—is, we have 
seen from Matt. xi. 6, down to Matt. xxiv. 10; so that no ex- 
planation is further wanting. “ All ye still remaining around 
Me”—this comes prominently first in contrast with the “one 
among you,” this one being now removed. Observe how that 
appears here again to be taken for granted! They have re- 
ceived the praise of continuing with Him hitherto (indeed only 
in a typical reference to the future), and great promises in ad- 
dition; but their weakness must first become manifest, that 
weakness which, however, has not restrained Him from insti- 
tuting with them the Sacrament. In all these relations we 
find pure generalities, as typically as historically presented; the 
design of the words of our Lord which are recorded is no other 
than to make prominent these fundamental points in the whole 
procedure, and thus to point out to His future Church the way 


of a perpetual application. Shall be offended in Me—this is 


almost in direct antithesis to the betraying of that One; it is 
far from meaning what de Wette’s translation suggests, “be 
apostates from Me,” but only intimates the perilous beginnings 
in that direction. Yet it is no other than a sinful weakness in 
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all the Apostles; and if not one of them was excepted, so there 
are no disciples of all times to whom the night of offence will 
not come. His words are piercing and deeply humbling, but 
they are also consolatory, since the Lord so calmly and concili- 
atingly speaks of it in this night of atonement. One has be- 
trayed Him, one has denied Him, all have forsaken Him: here 
we have three degrees; but the two latter are different only in 
their external manifestation. Hence the Lord, if we compare 
His words elsewhere, includes the denial of Peter with the 
general offence of the eleven who remained with Him. Positive 
denial indeed is in its actuality much more than the negative 
forsaking or leaving. Yet both are in principle one, and are 
thus related: the offence is opposed to a faith which adheres, 
waits, holds out, and follows; the denial is opposed to an 
acowal of that faith. 

For their stronger consolation the Lord gives them His pre- 
diction with a yéypamtat—It is written. We know how pre- 
cisely His quotations of Scripture are to be understood. The 
notion that He occasionally derived a figure, or a proverb, or a 
striking saying from the Scriptures, without reference to the 
real connection in which it originally stood, is altogether un- 
worthy everywhere, but especially inappropriate to the holy 
solemnity of the season of the Passion We have not one 
solitary instance of any such unbefitting use of a scriptural 
word! Von Gerlach’s remark is here strictly appropriate : 
“ Jesus nowhere so often as in His sufferings quoted or alluded | 
to passages of holy Scripture, as fulfilled; so in the desert He 
repels thereby the assaults of the devil, and obviates the offence 
of His disciples, as if something unexpected had befallen Him.” 
Consequently, this reference to the prophet Zechariah is to be 
taken as a precise quotation; and thus that passage secures, to 
a believing exposition, its only true meaning. 

The last chapters of the Prophet are, as is well known, very 
obscure, through their profound and often designedly-paradoxi- 
cal expression; but the Christian reader, at least, is perfectly 
sure that they refer to the Messiah and His time. It is for us 
now, assuming this, humbly to investigate them; and, avoiding 

' But that notion lies at the root of the very false supposition of Grotius, 
that Zechariah’s subject is ‘ de aliquo non bono pastore.” 
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the presumptuous arbitrariness which can only confuse our 
understanding, to let the light of fulfilment shine upon the 
path of investigation. We now give the view which we be- 
lieve that in this manner we have found. Bi 

The collection of Zechariah’s prophecies consists (according 
to the preface, ch. i. 1-6) of two main sections, the former of 
which (down to the end of ch. 8), bases upon the then-renewed 
typical Jerusalem, a prospect of the essential new Jerusalem. In 
ch. vi. we have the new temple, a living temple, growing up 
from its foundation, which the Man, the Branch builds, who 
unites the Kingly and High-priestly crowns,—the typical circle 
of prophecy thus at the end returning into and coinciding with 
its beginnings in 2 Sam. vii., and Ps. cx. See further the high 
consummation of the prophet viewed in the realised glory of 
Jerusalem, ch. viii. But with all this we have not particularly 
to do; the second section, ch. ix.—xiv., more directly concerns 
us here. ‘This pictures the future new Jerusalem without any 
typical connection or basis; but, instead of that, with a compre- 
hensive glance over the history of its preparations in the counsel 
of God down to its full establishment; a glance, however, dim 
before its great fulfilment. Chs. ix.—xi. prophesy especially of 
its preparations, give us first a most general glance at the plan 
of the Lord’s government, which looks upon men and upon all 
the tribes of Israel (ch. ix. 1), that is, embraces mankind as in 
its centre Israel; and then disclose to us purifying judgments 
inflicted upon the nations, the peculiar protection of the house 
and people of God, the consummation of the kingdom of peace 
for the Gentiles and for Israel. In ch. x. the prophet is more 
limited, having reference rather to Israel after the flesh, which 
will be restored at the end. Ch. xi. gives almost historically, in 
the manner of Daniel, the history of Israel down to the days of 
Christ, and even beyond.t This exclusion of those who re- 


1 We cannot abstain from endeavouring to set right the perplexities of 
Ebrard, Hitzig, and also Hofmann on this subject; but a few words only 


‘must be permitted. Antiochus had destroyed and laid waste, vers. 1-3. 


Then in ver. 4 the prophet comes forward in the name of the Shepherd of 
God, the Messiah, who, before His manifestations in the flesh, was the true 
Shepherd of this people, this flock of slaughter (and here belongs Acts viii. 
34). To Him are opposed, in ver. 5, the wicked shepherds who possess and 
devour them—then follows, in ver. 6, as a punishment, the giving them 
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jected as rejected themselves, this laying waste and abandon- 
ment of the old Jerusalem and of carnal Israel, takes place 
first; but in ch. xii—xiv. we have the founding and building, 
the establishment, of the true and new Jerusalem. Ch. xii. 
glances forward preliminarily to the time when Jerusalem— 
which is to be a burdensome stone, a test for all nations—shall 
return from its blindness and misery, the spirit of grace de- 
scending upon it so that its people shall mourn as for an only 
child in whom was and in whom is their life. Ch. xiii. gives 
us several specific glances backward, yet only as from the final 
consummation; predicts the open fountain for all sin, the de- 
struction of all false prophets and unclean. spirits. It then 
describes, suddenly returning to the very centre of the time of 
foundation, how the Shepherd goes before into condemnation 
and the death of atonement; how the entire flock, even the true 
flock, knew Him not at the first; but how, finally, His true 
people, after separations and purifyings, shall come forth at the 


last. Ch. xiv. finally closes the specific prophecy of the Old 


up, which followed as in Jno. xi. 48, xix. 15. Iwill no more pity and 
save them, as many times before—but why? For they have rejected the 
best Shepherd, Myself, when I came unto them! This sad history then pro- 
ceeds more in detail. Not as if (according to Ebrard) the “ flock of 
slaughter” was the community of peoples, and he who took pity on the 
flock, the people of Israel: this introduces a misconception which would 
run through the whole chapter. The people of God, who are to be judged, 
are called generally and as a whole the flock of slaughter, yet some among 
them are genuine and humble sheep. Yor the sake of these last, they are 
all pastured; but, because one staff is not enough, with alternate gentle- 
ness and woe. (Hor this, and not Bands, we hold to be the interpretation 
of mah.) Thus had God dealt with this people from the beginning, and 
down to the last period of history (ver. 8)—but all in vain: the manifes- 
tation of the good Shepherd in the person of Christ turns to the cutting 
off of Israel, and the abolition of the covenant for a time—vers. 9, 10. 
Israel’s treatment by means of the heathen had been hitherto gentle enough! 
But only the sheep who marked the prophetic word of the Lord know the 
Messiah in the fulfilled prophecy, ver. 11. And how then? In severe 
irony, which embraces the literal accomplishment in the general figure, it 
is so described as if the Shepherd of God, even the God of Israel Himself, 
when He laid down His staff and His office, demands His hire! As if He 
had served for reward, like the false shepherds! And they weigh out to 
him the slave-price of thirty pieces of silver. Are not these the high priests, 
when the Lord, as it were by the question of the traitor, asked them—At 
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Testament (for Malachi gives rather a retrospective postscript) ; 
and shows in the dim futurity that which the Apocalypse alone, 
itself interpreted according to the prophets, can interpret : — 
the last conflict and victory, vers. 1-3; the future coming of 
Christ upon the Mount of Olives, vers. 4-7; the new J erusa- 
lem, vers. 8-11; the feast of Tabernacles for all nations, vers. 
12-19; the sanctification of entire Jerusalem, the bells, and 
the pots, and the bowls, being like the High Priest’s breastplate, 
Holiness unto the Lord! 

The rightly-disposed reader will accordingly expect our 
Lord’s citation to be exact; he will observe that Zechariah con- 
tains many distinct Messianic prophecies; and will perceive at 
the outset that the Shepherd of ch. xiii. 7, in whom Christ now 
discerns Himself, can be no other than the same who in ch. xi. 
was sold for the thirty pieces of silver, and whom in ch. xii. 10 
they pierced. Immediately before our passage, there is some- 
thing obscure in ver. 6, where we may hang in doubt concern- 
ing the wounds between the hands (according to Maurer, who 
compares 2 Kings ix. 24, on the breast). Whether these refer 


what price do ye value Me? In mockery they sell the Lord as a slave, while 
they buy Him; and Judas is the seller as the representative of the whole of 
wicked Israel, which rejected Him. Then says the Lord in His counsel 
wrathfully— To the potter with it! Mire and clay, to be redeemed by this 
price of shame and mockery! But his potter’s field lay, according to Jere- 
miah (ch. xix. 2, hence the reading in Matt. xxvii. 9), in the valley of 
Hinnom; and by a frightful requital for the rejected price at which they 
estimated their Shepherd, Jerusalem becomes as Tophet (Jer. xix. 12 ; Isa. 
xxx. 83). Thus, ‘to the potter!” is equivalent to ‘ to the tormentor !” 
or “ to Gehennah with it!” And yet Judas threw the money first in the 
temple! He does this for a witness in his despair, for the temple itself is a 
place of scorn. Their rejection of the “ price of blood” avails not to the 
hypocrites ; their counsel, Matt. xxvii. 7, only fulfils the counsel of God. 
The price of blood is to perform a work of charity “‘ for the burial of 
strangers”—but who was first buried there? According to Acts i. 18, 
Judas himself. The field of blood becomes a name notorious; and the 
guilt of Judas, to whom they say, See thou to it! (as Pilate again to them, 
Matt. xxvii. 24) falls back upon them; so that soon the whole of Jerusa- 
lem, of whose doom the field of blood was the last prophetic symbol, be- 
came one wide, waste grave, where to this day—strangers are buried in 


spiritual death. For, according to vers. 15-17, the guilt and punishment — 


of wicked shepherds over Israel, now rejected, goes on (as it is here darkly 
intimated) :—they are given up to blinded leaders and oppressive lords. 
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to the marks of idol-worship (which is not clear to us), or, as 
we prefer, to the stripes of the parents'—in any case there 
is a transition in the parallel of nid and D7, ver. 6, with the 
39 of ver. 7, which signifies—“ In a quite different sense will 
the true Prophet and Shepherd suffer for the guilt of others, 
let Himself be smitten by them who hate Him because He loves 
them!” (For which transition to bitter lamentation, as the un- 
dertone, O°. f2 must mean the hands literally.) “That which 
now follows in ver. 7 consists of three clauses: the death of the 
Shepherd marvellously decreed of God; the immediate result of 
this paradox, a rejection of the whole flock, which ‘knew Him 
not and refused Him; and, thirdly, the leading back of the 
true and humble sheep by the hand and power of God. 

“My Shepherd” —thus in this prophecy the Messiah is plainly 
termed :—He whom I have promised and will give, whom I 
have set, comp. Ps. ii. 6. But He has, besides this first name 
(which unites in one the title most appropriately and in the 
highest sense God’s own, with the closest relationship to God, 
as in Ps, ii. King and Son), yet another term applied to Him, and 
here alone in the Old Testament. He is a 734, that is, a Man 
pre-eminently, a human hero—how else could He suffer the 
death which is here recorded? But God calls Him ‘MY 723 
—the Man that is My Fellow—and this most lofty word of the 
Old Testament says more in its anticipatory letter than our 
New-Testament dogmatics allow to it. Gesenius gives the word 
in this passage its first, indefinite, and slenderest meaning of 
fellowship, but without authority. For, even admitting that 
the phrase was originally derived from this etymon, why must 
we in this single passage of the later Zechariah return to its 
most general fundamental meaning? The word is, as much as 
any one word, a fixed term from Moses downward ; besides this 
place it occurs only eleven times in the Pentateuch for neighbour, 
fellow-man, 7Anolov—thus in the same meaning as appears in 
the related root of nisyp and NY, juxta, pariter ac, equal, by the 
side of. Certainly, "Yin the giving of the law is equivalent 

1 For see ver. 8. Thus it is not, as Kimchi thinks, a punishment for 


idleness in youth; but, as Jerome seemed to discern, a chastisement for 


false prophesying, which the humbled delinquent acknowledges as a testi- 
mony to truth, ! 
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to thy equal ; and let it be well considered what it means, when 
Jehovah terms a man His ny, His fellow-man, at the same 
time His fellow-God! Wofmann, who better understands ch. 
xii. 7, and on the whole hits the point well, declares, however, 
that “ this is far from declaring a connection of the Divine and 
human natures, but rather a community of spirit, one related to 
God, His Son.” And he is right as far as that the doctrinal 
statement is not yet unfolded; but it is undeniable that in the 
Mosaic 4) equality is more prominent than mere fellowship or 
relationship : —thy neighbour is on the same level with thyself, 
is as good as thou.' Consequently, ‘NY 721—the Man My 
Fellow—is stronger, and nearer to the plain “ God and Man,” 
than for example the rather typical 72° WS, man of Thy right 
hand, of Ps. Ixxx.17. And, moreover, we hear in Isaiah of a 
Child born, which bears the high names of God; in Micah of 
Him whose goings forth were from everlasting ; in Jeremiah of 
the name of Jehovah given to the Messiah; in Ezekiel that the 
Lord Himself will come as the promised Shepherd (ch. xxxiv. 
11-16, 23, 30). And in Zech. xii. 8, as God is strictly parallel 
with as the angel of the Lord; and in ver. 10 Jehovah says, Me 
whom they have pierced! Thus this Man, the Fellow of Jehovah, 
is at the same time distinguished from all His hosts as being 
one equal to Himself. 

Christ, indeed, very significantly and designedly left owt in 
His pectian this name of high dignity, given to the Shepherd 
surrendered to death, because His primary object was to speak 
of the sheep ; but it was necessary that we should thus perfectly 
explain the passage, and place the Man My fellow in its true 
light, that we may rightly estimate the blindness of our recent 
Christian commentators, who, like the darkened Rabbins, inter- 
pret this Shepherd to be a common man !? 

Most wonderful and paradoxical is the Divine counsel con- 
cerning this Man, His Fellow, that the sword should awake 


1 This was so clear to the Targumist that he preferred to make the one 
person into two: Concerning the King and the Prince his fellow, who is as 
He and equal to Him—72 "277 727. 

? Jarchi makes him the king of Moab ; both Kimchis, another Gentile 
king who devastated Jerusalem; other ene an Israelite hero or 
king, Judas Maccabeeus, Jehoiachim, or the like. 
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against Him and smite (that is slay) Him. Instead of the pro- 
tecting legions which the Lord of Hosts might have provided 
for His Fellow, He calls for the sword! But the sword is 
primarily a general designation of death, as in Ps. xxii. 21. 
(The cross could not yet appear in the Old Testament.) But 
then, looking closer, it signifies, not indeed “the power of this 
world, in its judicial rigour,” although God did accomplish His 
purpose by that, but still a judicial infliction, comp. Zech. xi. 17, 
and see the normal passage Job xix. 29.1. The sword of God 
had as it were rested and slept till now; this suffering, this 
death, this judgment had been yet in arrear; but now a "HY, a 
sword, is called for, and the Shepherd is slain for the sheep. 
And now its immediate result. This is very natural as its 
consequence, but yet another paradox. The flock is scattered 
instead of being collected together; the sheep flee as if there 
was no longer a Shepherd! Thus is it again a starved and 
dispersed flock? Assuredly, but only as the first result and only 
in part. The shame of the death of condemnation into which 
the Shepherd falls, cannot be other than a stumbling-block (the 
offence of the cross, Gal. v. 11) to the whole flock, j8—it 
turns away from its Shepherd, not being able to discern Him 
in such a form and condition. What, according to the mean- 
ing and connection of the prophecy, is this flock? Certainly 
now the people of God, all who belong to this Shepherd as His 
flock, not merely Israel, but mankind (Ezek. xxxiv. 31). The 
unbelieving are dispersed, turn away from the Smitten One 
down to this day (Isa. liii. 1-3, 1 Cor. i. 23)—but so are also 
at first those who believe, as the disciples of Jesus in the night . 
of His delivery to His enemies. Even John, who lay upon His 
breast and apprehended His heavenly discowrse as no other did, 


1 Where Luther's translation, though not literal, hits the sense, that by 
the sword judgments fall upon evil deeds. For 721 does not mean, as the 
Jews expounded it, the wrath or the wrath-provoking contention of the 
friends of Job, who would thus fall under the sword-deserving "=*2. But, 
there is an anger (of God), which rests upon the misdeeds (deserving) of 
the sword! Such sins as yours will be avenged by the sword (death), that 
thus ye may know that there is a judgment! We would not therefore re- 
move the judicial element from the work of atonement ; but it is another 
question whether the common view which the juridical theory of substitu- 
tion takes is justified by such passages of Scripture as this. 
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is offended ; and through the faithful heart of Mary the sword 
passes. It is finished with Him! © Thus, when at this season of 
crisis and decision all forsake Him, so that He is left alone, it 
first becomes plainly manifest that the flock would be utterly 
lost without the return of this Shepherd. 

- But now comes the third point, the solution of the mystery. 
Thus is the counsel of God accomplished ; and, in a sudden tran- 
sition, we have as a further result His return and the gathering 
together of His faithful ones. Thus or then will I turn My hand 
upon the little ones, saith the same Lord of Hosts. Let it be 
carefully observed: Not they first of themselves turn back, but 
the hand and power of God in the risen Shepherd, restored 
from death, is turned upon them and gathers them together. 
That is what the Lord, without direct literal citation, means 
in the words which follow. _Mark further: Not all the 
dispersed flock; but that difference is now made manifest 
which existed from the beginning. The remnant remain in 
dispersion; they still more and otherwise are offended, and 


deny yet more wickedly their Lord and Shepherd. The whole , 


of Israel is first fully scattered, and in their flight from the 
cross they are perpetually followed by the unbelieving part 
of the called nations of mankind. But the Uitile ones, plainly 
distinguished from the whole flock, are His true sheep from 
the beginning ; not merely the “ needy,” but the jN37 “Sy—the 
poor of the flock, ch. xi. 7, 113 that is, the miserable, the 
humble ones, who wait upon the word and the hand of God, 
just as 29 has this signification included in it in the Psalms, 
those who ask for the Lord, Ps, xxii. 25. 

Thus is the great distinction made through the death and 
return, the cross and the resurrection, of the Shepherd; they 


are His sheep among the great flock called back from the first. 


universal offence and brought to Him. This progressive puri- 
fication and separation yasmona (that is, at the same time, in 
the actual type—in all the land, throughout the whole earth), 
is finally predicted by the prophet in vers. 8,9. “The shepherd- 
less flock is indeed scattered; but Jehovah Himself fetches back 
His little sheep. The greater part of the peoples is indeed sifted 
away, but what remains is the true People of Jehovah.” 

Let it now be observed how far this prophecy is from being 


we 


aS 
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a mere prediction of the isolated contingent circumstance of the 
disciples’ leaving Jesus on this night. The prophecy does not 
indeed speak merely of this night and of these disciples, but of 
the general destiny of dispersion which was to befall the entire 
flock, so that no restored one should ever be able to boast that 
he had been exempted from this offence and this general turning 
away from the Shepherd who was slain. And this is made 
especially prominent in the addition found in St Matthew—ra 
mpoBata THs motuwvns—the sheep of the flock. The specific 
fulfilment in this one historical event is thus here, as it is often, 
itself an embodied prophecy, a type of the universal fulfilment. 
It is, as remarked upon Lu. xxii. 31, an allusion to Amos ix. 9. 
As the whole of the genuine house of Israel must be sifted with- 
out the loss of a single grain of corn, so is it with the first family 
of the discipleship, the Apostles. What Zechariah prophesies 
of the entire flock has its luminous fulfilment in the first and 
nearest circle of the sheep. Bengel: “The disciples were like 
the whole flock to be afterwards collected by them.” Less 
correct, and only looking at one side of the matter, is von 
Gerlach’s note: “ When the Jewish people had rejected their 
last Shepherd, the judgment of dispersion fell upon them ; this 
was as it were foreshadowed in the dispersion of the disciples 
upon the death of Christ, just as their final deliverance and 
salvation was foreshadowed in the bodily deliverance of the 
disciples when Jesus was taken, Jno. xviii. 9.” For, although 
this is really connected with it, yet the dispersion of the disciples 
did not typify the judgment of unbelievers, but the preliminary 
and apparently equal offence of all believers. 
The translation of the Seventy was not to be used on this 
occasion ; for it did not perfectly understand the passage, having 
given zovévas twice in the plural, and similarly rardfere—xai 
éxomacate.' Therefore we have the quotation according to the 
original, and with certain alterations which are strictly appro 
priate.” The first person ward&, I will smite, became neces- 
sary when the invocation of the sword and all the first part was 


‘ Not to speak of the unintelligible roa/ryy «ov, which falls away from 
the citation. 


* Not arbitrary, to bring out what was suitable, as Dépke thinks ; who, 
moreover, refers to the agreement of Barnabas, Ep. cap. 5 with St Matthew. 
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omitted, because it was not the Lord’s purpose to speak of Him- 
self now as the Fellow of God, but simply that He was the 
Shepherd of the flock: hence also we have not tov qrowéva 
pov, My Shepherd, continued from the previous words. But 
Grotius is quite wrong: “ Nor does that, J will smite, indicate a 
certain person, but the first person is put for any indefinitely ;” 
for God is the subject of the verb, as afterwards in the I will 
turn My hand of the original text, and thereby the whole is 
defined to be a Divine decree and purpose. And after the resur- 
rection Jesus appears again, Jno. xxi. in the figure of a Shep- 
herd: He is the centre and rallying-point of all His own; all 
who forsake Him are scattered every one to his own (Jno. xvi. 
32), like the foolish wandering sheep, Isa. liii. 6. And in the 
Apostles themselves, as the future shepherds, this must first 
become manifest ! 

We have already seen that the consolation in Matt. xxvi. 32 
was derived also from the prophecy of Zechariah, and is no other 
than an interpretation of what followed there. As there the 
Lord God was to turn His hand to His little ones, so now Christ 
comes to that end in His own person, that the meaning of the 
whole may be conclusively established. In the after I am risen 
He refers, as if it would be self-understood, to all His earlier pre- 
dictions. He teaches all investigators of His word to understand 
that here in Zechariah (as often elsewhere) the resurrection of 
Him who was given up to death, and yet retains His kingdom, 
is silently prophesied as the necessary transition. The going be- 
fore is consistent with the figure of the Shepherd: I will then 
first truly be'your Shepherd, and gather you around Me after 
your dispersion! And in this the forgiveness and removal of 
their offence is necessarily to be understood— Ye forsake Me, I 
forsake not you. That Galilee is made the rallying-place (the 
same Galilee where He began His teaching, and for the most 
part continued it), we cannot regard, with Schleiermacher, as 
“highly improbable and a later addition.” This does not ex- 
elude our Lord’s intention to see His disciples more than once in 
Jerusalem ; it rather confirms it: Before ye return from the 
feast to Galilee, I will as risen be with you, and lead you in the 
way thither. And the direction is contained in it, that they 
should not set forth alone, but remain in Jerusalem until He 
a Wena WIT. Re N 
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had risen. But the same intimation, that not Jerusalem (now 
rejected!) but the still and distant Galilee should be the place of 
meeting for the regathered flock (the place for the last commis- 
sions to the Apostles, Olshausen more doubtfully adds), is re- 
peated by the angel at the sepulchre, and immediately afterwards 
by the Risen Lord Himself, Matt. xxvii. 7, 10, 16. 

Peter, to whom (according to our view of the whole) Lu. 
xxii. 31-34 had been already spoken, will hear nothing of being 
scattered and offended, at least as far as concerns himself : the 
all is said to no purpose. With that uncharitableness which is 
always inseparable from presumption, he admits it as regards the 
remaining all; but concerning himself he makes the uncondi- 
tional boast, extending far beyond this same night that had been 
spoken of, [—never. He makes himself stronger than a whole 
company of men, and knows not how soon the questions of 
women will turn him from his mind. Then he receives for the 
second time the emphatic notice which he still rejects, ’Apav 
neyo cot'—T have told thee ! 

St Mark on this occasion gives us from Peter’s lips the exact 
words which were spoken by Christ: He alone has the two cock- 
crowings, and he alone the swift succession of predictions as they 
reach their climax,’ Thou—to-day—this night—before the 
cock crow twice! Thou,—who sayest, I will not—and for that 
very reason!” This day (as Lu. xxii. 34), because the day was 
reckoned from the evening. “ Even in this already-commeénced 
and fearful night of universal confusion and tumult around Me.” 
Finally, the most exact definition of the time, as a previously 
given sign of the prediction; the second crowing of the cock, 
the mystical warner and crier of the night! Baum.-Crus. is » 
quite wrong in his indefinite interpretation of the thrice denying. 
“ Thrice, indeed, —who knows how often?” For, apart from 
the recorded fulfilment, and the fitness that a prediction thus 
enforced should be thus convincingly specific, the twice and 
thrice of St Mark indicate that we are to take the reckoning as 
exact. Denying is the acted expression of offence; both, as 
we have already said, are the same in principle and feeling, 
yet one alone will deny, as one alone betray; but he is the 


‘In St John also the first time Verily, Verily. 


- 
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confessor pre-eminently, and he denies, warned and yet un- 
warned, thrice ! 

The mention of the cock-crowing might be, first of all, a 
simple definition of time ; as in Mark xiii. 35 the anrextopopavia, 
elsewhere also dAextpvopavia, the Latin gallicinium, among the 
Hebrews 7233 n8p. The cock crows once at midnight ;_ then 
again toward morning, that is, very early, midway between 
midnight and morning. ‘The first, the earliest crowing, is not 
heard by most, hence the cock-crowing generally signified the 
second ;' yet we also find gallicunium secundum mentioned. 
Hence in Aristophan. Ecc. the expression, ére 70 SevTepov adex- 
tpvov ébbéyyero—and the like in Heliodor., Synesius, Juvenal, 
ete. Hence the proverbial saying adduced by Erasmus, zplv 7) 
To Sedrepov adextpuov épOéyyero. And we may accordingly say, 
with Meyer’s note, “ What elsewhere (in Matt.) and even here 
seems to be only a general definition of time, was afterwards 
literally fulfilled.” But this admits that it only appeared to be 
a proverbial expression, and, consequently, as the result showed, 
was meant literally at first; and the latter is all the more im- 
portant, as the time of the cock-crowing was not invariably 
fixed. But here, as the climax given above shows, the exacti- 
tude of the prediction was designed for Peter’s especial con- 
viction. 

But there is, in addition to this, something mysterious which 
envelopes the mention of the cock in this place. It is a strange 
and significant creature ;” its cry as a nocturnal watcher (vigil 
nocturnus in Pliny) is a specific token among men. Cicero de 
Divin. lib. 2 records it as a saying of Callisthenes, that the gods 
had given to cocks the sign of their crowing. Its voice affrights 
even lions, as was observed in very early times with wonder. 
“Tn the crowing of a cock,” says the venerable Bochart (Hiero- 
zoicon, in the chapter de galli cantu), “ there are two things 
remarkable : one, that so small a creature should cry with so 
loud a voice, as to be heard at a vast distance; the other, that 


1 According to Censorinus, follows the conticinium, cum conticuere galli. 

2 Whose names in all languages (as Augusti, in his treatise concerning 
ecclesiastical animals, shows) are very diverse and obscure. The derivation 
in Eustathius seems plain; but, as far as it regards #aéxztwo alone, —who 
goes not to bed, the wake/ful. 
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it sings at stated hours, and at such time as other birds are 
silent in sleep.” ‘That is—He is the watcher and crier in 
nature. As such, the ancient Christians often referred to it, in 
relation to Peter's history. Ambrose magnifies the cock even as 
the comforter who proclaims mercy to those who return from 
their sin. In the hymn Mterne rerum conditor the cock is said 
to cry to us not to deny our Lord. In that of Prudentius Ad 
galli cantum the cry of the cock is represented as driving away 
the evil spirits of the night. Though all this arose after the 
fact, yet it points back to a typical significance of the cock in 
nature, of which antiquity had a universal feeling,’ and which 
the Lord in His word to Peter recognised. It is as if He had 
said, “ The watcher in the night will finally awaken thee, yet (as 
in the case of most who sleep and hear not) not till the second 
crowing in this night; although thou bodily watchest—and 
sinnest—the first cry will be in vain, and the second find thee 
already a triple sinner!” And all Christian people should learn 
to be sober and watchful while God is making His cock crow in 
our ears. There'are many appointed to confess His name who 
deny it, and the very cock on their church-towers should re- 
mind them of Peter. But the question has been asked — Were 
there cocks in Jerusalem? It is certainly strange, since their 
connection with Egypt might have led us to expect otherwise, 
that the Jews from the beginning seem to have known nothing 
of fowls: in the Old Testament at least they are unmentioned.’ 
But that may be explained as a fortuitous circumstance, like 
many other words and things which do not happen to occur. 


' We are told that a figure of the cock which crowed at Peter's denial 
is had in reverence in one of the Armenian convents! (Baseler Missions- 
Mag. 1847.) 

? Those who are fond of the like may find the Rabbinical fables about 
the gigantic gallus silvestris in Buxtorf, Lex. Thalm. s. v. 52°"; and in 
Bochart, Hieroz. 1. c., the Arabian myths about the white cock by the 
throne of God, whose voice gives the signal to all the cocks upon earth. 
We do not, however, refer to these fables, but to the fundamental er 
from which they sprang. 

° The old translitions so termed the collective "17! Prov. xxx. 31, and 
“22 Job xxxviii. 36, but this was incorrect. The Chaldee and Talmuien! 
name is Siz"n, ssnn (of doubtful derivation) ; the cock was also called 733 
(the man), ond “the hen m3, 
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Further, the Mishna records that the inhabitants of Jerusalem, 
and the priests everywhere, could not possess them, because they 
scraped up unclean worms! Accepting this in good faith, many 
have resorted to the strangest expedients to account for Peter’s 
cock ;+ but Winer may well say that the saying in the Talmud 
has no force against the evangelical narrative. Certainly, a cock 
might crow at any rate outside the city, or in the Roman pre- 
cincts (we do not find the definite article, as might have been 
expected, in any of the four gospels), and we may say with 
Bengel: because cocks were unusual among the Jews, though 
the Romans could not of course be prevented from having them, 
so much the more wonderful was the prediction of our Lord. 
But we prefer to seek the wonderful or the more wonderful not 
so much in these externalities, as in the natural significance of 
the cock-crowing generally; and connected here with the pre- 
cise appointment which showed that in the Divine counsel all 
was arranged for the awakening of Peter at the hour. 

The crowing of a cock—and in how many ways has nature, 
overruled for our salvation, provided such cock-crowings !—may 
suddenly awaken the deafened sinner,” but only when a word- 
has preceded which it impresses upon the mind. Again, the 
most powerful and convincing word may be in vain, as we see 
here in Peter. He is not to be instructed by mere words, even 
from the lips of his Master; he goes beyond his Master, as he 
goes beyond himself, in assurances of his fidelity. As according 
to St Luke and St John he had once already spoken in contra- 
diction, he does so now again. The é« wepiccod in St Mark 
(another reading é«mepiooas) may mean the strength of his 
affirmation, and the repetition of what he said; but it may also 
mean yet once more, with a hint that this was not the first time. 
Yet we prefer, comparing Mark vi. 51, ‘the former, connecting 
it with ~addov :—the more ae adebwane ly the Lord had spoken, 


1 As, that éagerop was the Roman Buccinator, or the watchman of the . 
Jewish court of judgment, or some other human watch—see Winer in 
Reallex. On the other hand, Sepp (iii. 477) refers us to “237 MN™p, as 
also to other Rabbinical sayings, which imply that there were cocks in 
Jerusalem. 

? Hiller: Jesus might have astounded him with thunder! But His love 
wakened him by gentler means. 
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the more express was his contradiction! And now the rest will 
not be worse than*he, but suffer themselves to be led away 
into equal presumption. All the disciples, that is, all who re- 
mained (for Judas’ removal is silently taken for granted since 
ver. 61) say the same. And the Lord says nothing more, but 
leaves them the last word, till the approaching hour shall con- 
vince them of their folly; and also (as Wesley remarks) that 
He might not provoke them to greater guilt. 


CONCERNING THE SWORD. 
(Luke xxii. 35-38.) 


The Lord spoke yet one serene word to His disciples, before 
the anguish of His soul began ; and at the,time of their going 
forth. For His mind and heart was full to the last of all that 
He had to say to them at His departure: and He continually 
poured out of that fulness by degrees, as they might bear it. 
His own destiny less occupied His soul— what self-r enunciadent 
—than the future trials and dangers of His disciples in the 
world, which would begin with the withdrawal of His earthly 
presence. This great But now is ever before His eyes in it: 
aspect toward them, and it presses upon His heart as the critica. 
hour approaches :—the less they anticipate its issues, the moré 
constrained is He to speak of it. He had already spoken of thei 
impending temptation and sifting, and therein of their spiritua 
perils, with the melancholy fall f the denier: it remains now 
that He should utter a warning of their coming external dangers 
exhibited by a few emphatic touches. He thus returns to th: 
theme, variations upon which had been heard in John xy. 18-21 
xvi. 1-4; but now with most decisive explanation of His mean: 
ing, bringing into sharp prominence the contrast between thei 
previous and their future condition. This is the saying, s 
naturally to be expected, which St Luke preserves. The “ anc 
He said unto them,” as a formula for the indefinite compilatior 
of the various sayings of this evening (as in ver. 31), leaves u 
quite free to place these words either here or there ; but we hav 
found the order of time hitherto so specifically marked that w 
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may probably regard this word concerning the sword as the last 
before Gethsemane. It thus actually followed (after a pause in 
the going forward) upon the second prediction of the denial, as 
it stands here in St Luke after the first. But if St-Matthew 
and St Mark are right that that second intimation of the denial 
took place when the going forth had already begun, ver, 39 in 
St Luke must be a supplementary notice that this also concerning 
the sword was spoken during the continuous journey. Nor do 
we see anything to oppose it; for St Luke does not write Kat 
or Tore or Tadra elroy e&AAOe (as Jno. xviii. 1), but rather, «at 
é&d Oar (after thus speaking He had gone forth) érropevOn, etc. 

We saw before, when giving St Luke’s summary, how per- 
fectly the words harmonise with the position of things at the 
time, and with the circle of thought in which the Lord’s dis- 
course moves. He had predicted to them, in contrast with their 
previous circumstances, and especially with their earlier mission, 
a time of need and danger for His disciples ; He gives the reason 
for this, ver. 37, in His own going before to a shameful death. 
But, as we saw before and shall now see again, while there is a 
similarity, inasmuch as the enmity of the world will be shown 
against His followers even as it was against their Leader, there 
is yet also an important difference :—He alone surrenders Him- 
self to pure suffering; they may use foresight and prudential 
defence. When the disciples misunderstand His strong and 
sharply-defined word—as if it referred to the present time, and 
the question was His own defence,—He breaks off sorrowfully 
and abruptly. For, the experience which will teach them all is 
as near as the denial of Peter. 

Ver. 35. It must be admitted that their wise Teacher does ali 
that He can to awaken His disciples’ attention and understanding. 
It is His intention to tell them— But now it will be otherwise! He 
therefore requires them to say how it had been before. He cate- 
chises them upon their past experience, just as in Mark vii. 19. 
The when, with its backward reference, points to something dis- 
tinctive, “ when I sent you forth” —not, as Luther translates, as 
often as. For He had sent forth disciples generally only twice, 
and the Twelve only that once which St Luke reports in ch. 
ix. 3, and to which therefore the reference here is plain. The 
Lord does not ask them if with Him they had ever suffered 
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want; for prasentes eos aluit Dominus, as Bengel says, and 
there had been always something remaining for the poor. But, 
“ when I sent you away from Me into the world (as the type of 
the mission now approaching), without provision and with the 
express prohibition to make any’—had ye need of anything ?” 
Mark that not to have need was then at the outset enough; 
superfluity was to the Lord’s disciples too much. And He may 
with confidence so ask; for, although in that itineration there 
might have been occasionally mockery and rejection, slight 
necessity and self-denial, yet on the whole they never really 
lacked anything; certainly they were never in absolute want 
and peril. His accompanying protection, His Father’s Provi- 
dence, had gently led them through all, protected them suffi- 
ciently, and cared for all their necessities. It would, indeed, 
have been no wonder if these preachers of repentance and of 
faith in a kingdom of God which came without observation, 
and ina Messiah different from the general expectation, taking 
nothing with them, moreover, had fallen into great necessity : 
and therefore the Lord points to the wonder of their successful 
course when He sent them. The disciples perfectly well under- 
stand Him in this; and, unlike those who have complaints 
always ready that this or that has been wanting to them, they 
admit joyfully, thankfully, sincerely, and in the same sense in 
which they were asked—Nothing! No Christian but may and 
must for ever make this symbolical word his own, even in the 
hardest times, and “looking back upon his past, whatever may 
have been its character, utter nothing but contentment, thank- 
fulness, and praise.” (Nitzsch.) The Lord has been our 
Shepherd, we have wanted nothing—see further Ps. xxxiv. 
10, 11, Ixxxiv. 12. The Lord sends us and leads us all at first 
in such a manner that this admission is rendered easy; many so 
gently and graciously that they may go further and be disposed 
to think they have been lacking in no spiritual gift. (1 Cor. 
i. 7.) But this is only the discipline of children: the sterner 
sequel must follow. 

Ver, 36. The Lord does not proceed as probably many ex- 
pected—And so shall it still be, ye may still reckon upon the 


* See the explanation on Matt. x. 9, 10. Baadvriov (there Covn) stands 
_ here for the provision of money in the purse. © 
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same! O no, from this time they are not only to use purse and 
scrip, but, before all things, even if at the cost of their gar- 
ments, ae are to have a sword. How can that be meant? 
Certainly not in the special literal sense which the word seems 
to bear, and which has found its tame and unworthy explana- 
tion in Seiler’s remark—“ The Apostles would now have, in 
part at least, to travel far beyond Judea, and in regions where 
they would require provision of sustenance and eyen weapons to 
defend them against robbers and murderers.” He who has in 
any degree Svea into the spirit of these last sayings of our 
Lord will presuppose a more comprehensive and profound 
meaning in these words. It is obvious that there is a corre- 
spondence between the preliminary, typical “ when I sent you” 
and the now-approaching period of their new and proper mission, 
as Apostles; consequently, the Lord speaks here of the entire 
future of these Apostles and of His disciples in common, of 
that new and different time which should follow the now of His 
death ;—and in the same symbolical and general sense as He 
had spoken to them on their first mission. It is still more 
certain that He does not speak concerning the few days imme- 
diately at hand. Hitherto there had been no lack even in 
external things, but an easy well-cared-for course, with rest and 
protection from above; but now their way would need provision 
and prudence, and would even involve conjlict, in which they 
themselves must provide for themselves protection and defence: 
—this is the plain meaning in general, Thus will it go on, 
before ye (ver. 30) sit at My table, and on your thrones! That 
must be-said in some form as the complement of His farewell- 
discourses ; ; as we shall see if we take this occasion to glance over 
the whole. 

We must now observe the individual expression a little more 
closely, in order to proceed more safely in the investigation of 
the meaning of the whole clause. The he that hath seems to 
intimate that there will be many who will not have purse, and 
scrip, and shoes; thus preparing the way for what follows— 
that there will be something else still more needful to them. 
- But he that hath these must not leave them at home, as was 
enjoined formerly, but must take them with him as prudent 
provision against lack. This interpretation of dpdro is plainly 
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demanded by the antithesis; it was only an exegetical necessity 
on account of the pz) éyev (which can be much better explained) 
that gave birth to the artificial rendering—Let him who hath 
purse or scrip take, that is, sell these to procure a sword! It 
was scarcely needful for Olshausen to remark that the weighty 
contrast with ver. 25 would in that case be lost: it may be added 
that everything would then be made to depend upon or be 
subordinate to the sword. He that hath not must sell his gar- 
ment and buy a sword instead !' The saying is thus made very 
singular, and there is some difficulty in the first words of it py 
éyov. Many take it to be, He that hath no purse, conse- 
quently no money. So Grotius: “He who hath, that is to 
say, no such purse as those carry who have money.” ‘Similarly 
Bengel, “no money wherewith to buy it.” This seems very 
simple, but is not correct; for that concerning the scrip is not 
simply interposed, the “ likewise his scrip” must be also com- 
pleted by “he that hath, let him take.” But the interpretation 
of the pi) évew by the following ayopdfew (he who hath not what 
is necessary in order to buy) is forced, and forgets that 6 éyav 
preceded. Equally forced seems the other method of solution, 
“ He that hath no sword,” let him buy one at any cost; 
although the Peshito translated at once S5°D mb m4, which is 
followed by Stolz, de Wette, van Ess, and confirmed by Lange, 
“ he who is not yet provided with a weapon.” Olshausen hits 
the right medium, and gives the only true sense, according to 
which 6 pa) éywv is as it must be the antithesis of o éywv, but 
without any further specific reference to scrip, purse, and shoes. 
The contrast is now, [He that hath and he that hath not; conse- 
quently, yu) éywv is equivalent to oddev éywv, having nothing. 
Lange says correctly, He that is not provided beforehand: but 
it is to be supplied by—with that which is necessary or com- 
manded. There is thus a sudden advancement of the thought— 
To him I will recommend something still more needful, yea 
the thing most needful; let him by all means take care to have 
asword! For that he may even sell the garment, that which 
was otherwise necessary— for such is the meaning of 76 (warvov 


1 Bengel prefers the reading xa! dyogéce:, which would make little dif- 
ference, even if admissible: he takes that for a futurum consecutivum as in 
Mar, iii. 27, and adduces several examples. 
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auvov, and it does not merely refer to “decency” which must 
be made subordinate. Consequently: A time is now at hand, 
when—in certain circumstances—it may be more necessary for 
you to have with you weapons of defence, than to have gold or 
bread and be fitly clothed, etc.? 

Thus the Lord speaks in startling contrast with Lu. ix. 3 or 
Matt. x. 9,10. But, as we saw there that the prohibition of 
any equipment and provision for the way had a meaning for all 
times and all circumstances, so also the direction now decisively 
changed must be understood in consistency with that. And 
there must be a mediating interpretation sought here, as in all 
those places where the Scripture, and the Lord in the Scripture, 
teaches thus paradoxically by rigorous contrasts. If He now 
says to His disciples, “ Henceforward understand not My former 
words in their strict literality’—without thereby contradicting 
the spirit which was in that letter; so we must be similarly on 
our guard in the present case lest we take the words in their 
strict literality alone. 

It must be perfectly plain to every one who understands our 
Lord’s manner of speaking, that He does not intend literally to 
ordain that whosoever among His disciples had no sword must, 
even at the cost of selling his garment, procure one. What then 
does He mean? He expressly and concretely says, “ Henceforth 
be it not merely permitted, but My command, that ye avail 
yourselves of all natural means of provision and defence in your 
way through an opposing world and all its oppression.” All 
this is very well, if we can content ourselves with such fleeting 
generalities ; but when the expression is so sharply defined 
as it is here, it must retain its literal significance. But how is 
this to be defended in connection with the obvious truth that 
Christ's disciples, as such, and in His affairs, are not to bear or 
use the sword? Orthodox expositors have with one consent, 
from Chrys., Theoph., Euthym., downward to the present day, 
explained it as by a firm tradition, that the Lord spoke figura- 


1 Finally, that ~&yerpe stands here in its common acceptation for a 
sword, is incontrovertible from the gradation in the sentence, and its con- 
nection with the subsequent swords, and especially that of Peter. It is only 
through despairing of the meaning that the idea of a ‘‘ sacrificial knife” as 
necessary in travelling could have entered into the mind 
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tively or proverbially concerning spiritual armour. “ Using 
a proverbial and figurative mode of speaking very familiar in 
those days, He intended to say—It will now be as when men 
in times of peril are wont to say, thinking of their defence, 
Whosoever has a purse with money, etc.” Thus runs the con- 
fident comment of the Hirschberg Bible. Pfenninger, too, re- 
gards this as the evident meaning : “ We know already that He 
by no means designed to put swords into the hands of His dis- 
ciples for defence. ‘This, therefore, is one of His bold and 
penetrating sudden turns, and expresses the fundamental idea— 
Danger must now be provided against by all.” If we think no 
deeper, nothing seems clearer than this; for although the 
external sword has its proper place and occasion, yet it cannot 
be used in the affairs of Christ, and by His messengers as such, 
who are here especially spoken of. It is altogether inconceiv- 
able that the Lord would give such counsel to every disciple who 
was not so provided. 

Yet, when we look more closely, everything is against this 
cursory spiritual interpretation. Not, indeed, because it might 
be asked— How could the sword of the Spirit be bought? for 
Rey. ii. 18 would answer that. But first: If the Lord meant 
spiritual defence against an evil time, He used a very perilous 
word to signify it, and one which was necessarily open to misun- 
derstanding. It has, indeed, been solved thus: “The heaviest 
persecution was now about to begin; enemies were at hand with 
swords and scourges; so that if a man should wish to depend 
upon human defence and take care of himself in the manner 
usual among men, he could not do better than, selling all things, 
provide himself with a sword. By this sign, therefore, was 
given to be understood the thing signified. By the necessity 
of the sword He symbolically intimates the greatness of their 
impending danger.” But, to our feeling, it is strange and per- 
fectly unjustifiable to introduce this “if a man should wish” 
where such a wish was to be forbidden; and this “usual man- 
ner” where it was to have no place; and the “necessity of 
the sword” as explaining great danger. Weask, If the Lord 
will have no use of the external sword, why does He speak to 
people already too much disposed to it in a manner so mislead- 
ing? Lange gives an acute answer, which does not seem to 
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put the full force of the question: “He knew that Simon had 
already been thinking of the means of offence and defence, and 
that his heart was set upon the evil method of physical violence. 
This He would now bring to light. \He used the “expression 
sword when He exhorted them to the use of spiritual armour, 
in order to make them disclose and exhibit their provision for 
earthly violence.” However ingenious this is, it is manifestly 
wrong. Who would not immediately reply that Christ could 
rebuke the disciples’ hankering after the sword in a much more 
fitting, intelligible, and piercing way than by the use of such 
irony as must fail of its object? Again, who can imagine that 
even Simon, not to say others with him, would provide secretly 
swords against the enemies of Jesus—and moreover precisely 
two swords? According to this view, they produce their wea- 
pons triumphantly, and their “behold Lord” means, Thou 
hast rightly spoken, and we have already cared for this! I 
confess that this is to me perfectly irreconcilable with the’ 
whole character and relations of the disciples ; and hold that 
their wise Master could never have corrected their great error 
by a seeming requirement, masking a spiritual meaning, to pro- 
vide themselves swords,—and then, when they have shown the 
swords they had, have said merely, Jt is enough! In truth, He 
must have foreseen not merely the misunderstanding of His 
“prophetic, figurative words,” but also the utter insufficiency of 
His rebuke—and therefore could not have spoken in this sense. 
“Tt is true (says v. Gerlach) that the misunderstanding had 
_ evil results; but it was better that they should be produced, 
and the roots of the evil thus disclosed and corrected.” And 
did the Lord then speak in anticipation of Peter’s drawing and 
using his sword, that so he might be condemned? How can it 
be so easily forgotten that this rash use of the sword was a 
heavy disgrace to the cause of Christ, and as such a not-insig- 
nificant element in His passion? Most certainly, this will not, 
any more than the other methods, warrant our supposing the 
Lord to have spoken of “spiritual equipment.” —But, secondly: | 
As the scrip, and shoes, and purse are to be understood, so and 
_ not otherwise must the sword be understood. But these things 
are in Matt. x., and here also, prominent examples of many 
other things of the like kind; figures therefore which, however, _ 
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represent eternal provision for need, corporeal resources, unless 
the whole connection of thoughts is thrown into confusion. (Or 
are we to think of heavenly treasures which are current in the 
kingdom of God, of provision in spiritual purses of spiritual 
virtues?) To this corresponds only external corporeal. defence, 
though “sword” as the strongest expression of it includes very 
much. As the Lord permits from this time forward, yea in a 
certain sense commands, that all the earthly good which a man 
has should be used in His service for provision against need, just 
so He appoints, yea commands, the provision of external de- 
fence against threatened enmity. For need through enmity 
even against life—is the climax of the lack which they did not 
experience. Olshausen indeed contends, in order to bring out a 
fully consistent meaning, that sword must be, like purse and scrip, 
taken in a figurative sense; Lange carries that interpretation so 
far as to make it say, “ What is now requisite is an entire re- 
linquishment of and departure from the old world!” But how 
does this suit the directions of Matt. x., from which the whole 
discourse takes its rise? It must be maintained that the re- 
sources of provision are primarily external against earthly need, 
consequently the resources of defence are similarly against 
earthly danger.—Thirdly, and finally: The entire development 
of the connection, as we have laid it down at the outset, carries 
us not back to spiritual armour for spiritual conflict, which had 
been already spoken of in vers. 31, 32, but leads now to a warn- 
ing word of counsel as to the external danger of need, yea rather 
of persecution. This critical point, which has its essential im- 
portance and reality, would be altogether omitted in the fare- 
well-discourses of our Lord to His disciples, if these last words 
are interpreted simply in a spiritual sense. Hence we can per- 
ceive how precipitate is the conclusion of Lange, who generally 
is so peculiarly penetrating and original, but here falls in with 
the predominant exposition :—“ It is almost superfluous to ob- 
serve that the words can be understood only in a figurative 
sense.” When he mentions his only reason, “ that in this late 
evening-hour no man could think of buying a sword in the 
proper sense,” this does not by any means hit the point. For 
it is plain enough in any case that the Lord is not speaking of 
a defence on this same night; this was the specific misunder- 
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standing of the disciples. Between the reference to His dis- 
ciples’ appeal to the sword in that which must yet be accom- 
plished in Him,' and the mere inculcation of spiritual defence 
for all His future disciples, there lies much which must be His 
only true meaning. That they were to arm themselves with 
faith, prayer, patience, and wise provision generally for all 
spiritual emergency (Matt. x. 16, 17), was not the thing which 
He intended in this connection by the mention of the sword. 
When, however, the Lord speaks thus strongly of the sword 
alone, all kinds of defensive armoury being in question—when 
He so plainly declares, as it were, that every one at every cost 
must procure a sword— that must be referred to the proverbial, 
vivid tone of the expression, to the living feeling and profound 
earnestness with which He would bring into contrast the evil 
time coming, as well as the necessity of being armed against it. 
Such a proverbial character of expression, from the mere letter 
of which a spiritual interpretation has something to deduct, 
is quite in harmony with our Lord’s manner of teaching else- 
where; but that cannot be said of a spiritual sense alone, ex- 
cluding all externality, when the words and the entire connection 
pertain to external things. It must be especially remarked that 
the progression of His words even to their most rigorous climax 
has led Him to this buying of the sword—and this indicates the 
worst contingency, of course, not the ordinary rule. In fine, 
the Lord’s very remarkable saying concerning the sword,” as 
far as our most careful and well-considered exegesis can appre- 
hend it, is intended providently to recognise and appoint for 
the future of His disciples the employment of earthly means of 
protection and defence, in opposition to what we may call, for 
brevity’s sake, the Quakerish view. And is there anything 
untrue or needless in this? . It is of itself perfectly plain that 
the death-dealing sword has nothing to do with the things of 
Christ’s kingdom, the spread of His Gospel and Church: (how- 


1 Sword, awake against My Shepherd! This word our Lord had still in 
His thought, from the former discourse. This gives a new explanation, 
how He came toexpress it here so strongly, and also a new evidence that 
He did not mean it simply of spiritual weapons. 

2 Its paradoxical form is proof of itself of the authenticity of St Luke’s 
tradition. 


ai 
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ever earthly power may be sanctified to its preservation and 
defence); it is no other than a wilful misunderstanding to 
think that the Lord’s word has any the most distant Moham- 
medan sense. This is manifestly shown afterward in the case 
of Peter in Gethsemane (as we shall develop the consequences 
of His word), and still more expressly in Jno. xviii. 36. And 
it is equally self-evident that the counsel or commandment of 
our Lord must be followed in the spirit and meaning of the com- 
mandment not to resist evil, in Matt. v. 39 (which, however, 
itself leaves room for counter-defence, see vol. i.). To this 
Bengel’s subtile remark in his Germ. N. T. points: “a sword, 
not (so much) to kill any other, but to keep another's sword in 
tts sheath.” In other words, for defence always and only, 
never for the first assault; the sword as the necessity of a 
traveller. Nevertheless, when we have made all due conces- 
sions and deductions as to the sense of this concrete and pro- 
gressional utterance, the actual mention of the actual sword 
remains as a testimony of Christ to us all:—that His disciples, 
servants, and messengers in this evil and unfriendly world must 
no longer reckon upon that miraculous protection and gentle 
course which His Apostles experienced on their first trial-mis- 
sion, but that they must for their personal protection of the life 
which belongs to the service of Christ (that alone is here spoken 
of!), in certain circumstances and times of intenser danger, 
even have recourse to the equipment of the sword. The sword 
here stands on the same level with the purse and the shoes, and 
is in certain cases the most pressingly necessary of all. As we 
must not neglect care of the exchequer (and the Moravian 
Brethren understand now better than they did how important 
is the care of the finances), as manifold provision for the pil- 
grim’s need in the service of Christ is by no means unimportant, 
when the necessity of that high service is studied alone, and 
there are many broSijara which might assist and expedite his 
way through the world; so it is right and proper that he should 
be armed, not only when he carries the peace of Christ among 
the wild Battas of Sumatra—where the fate of Munson and 
Lyman are examples—but even in carrying the Bible through 
Christian Spain. Generally speaking, every one should con- 
sider that the promised protection of the Lord is vouchsafed by 
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Him ordinarily according to the course of this world; and 
where his life is in danger, he may confidently and without 
scruple defend it, since it is the Lord’s commandment that he 
should not throw his life undefended away. : 

Ver. 37. The first For which connects the new clause shows 
that the Lord is here giving the reason of What He had said, 
and we understand it at the outset: “For with Myself the way 
leads to dire ignominy, through the bitterest enmity raging 
against Me; thence learn to estimate how much hatred ye mney 
expect from the world as the followers of One thus singled out.” 
(Jno. xv. 18.) This is the first time that the Lord Himself 
directs us to the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, that pre-eminent 
and complete text of the Passion; but it will scarcely be ex- 
pected by our readers that we should here, as in the case of 
Zechariah, investigate the Messianic character of the entire 
section, and show the connection of this individual passage in 
the unity of the whole prophecy. That would lead us into too 
discursive disquisition; and if anywhere it is here permitted to 
us to fall back upon the ecclesiastical and scriptural interpreta- 
tion which has prevailed from the beginning. The later theo- 
logy, after all its investigations of the 717 72Y, and its occasion- 
ally-useful correction of the onesidedness and disjointedness of 
former views, must needs come back to the old reference to the 
Messiah. Call it type or prophecy, and develop the ultimate 
meaning as it points to a fulfilment in the New Testament, as 
you will—but-do not contradict the supreme authority of Him 
who between the sacramental Passover and Gethsemane places 
this yeypappévov among the prophecies, of which He decisively 
says—tTa mepl éwod, that is, in this connection, the things 
written, spoken, appointed concerning Me. 

Chs. xlix.-lv. of Isaiah announce most clearly to all open 
eyes the Divine plan of redemption, according to which He 
acquires, prepares, and glorifies His true Israel in the Messiah, 
and by the means of His atoning, regenerating sufferings. 
Israel is God’s servant, but only because the Coming One is 


Himself the true Israel. (Ch. xlix. 3.) Thrice in progressive 


development we have exhibited before our eyes the conflict and 

victory, the sufferings and the glory, of the Future One; then 

the following of His people in the same way, and the covenant 
OL. Vi. ) 
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of grace thus established. The third of these recurring sections 
embraces ch. lii. 18—to the end of ch. lv. The same Lord 
and God who, according to ch. li. 12, is in the van and rere- 
ward of His people’s new deliverance, accomplishes this pru- 
dently by His servant, in whose person He comes and is Himself 
with them (ch. lii. 6). He who'was deeply abased is neverthe- 
less exalted; His suffering is an offence and cause of rejection, 
but His suffering heals the offence; after the patient endurance 
of.a sacrificial death He lives again in many. This great tran- 
sition appears under three points of view: The despised root- 
shoot grows up toa rich harvest of seed; the labour of His soul 
obtains the fulness of recompense; He who conquered in death 
carries with Him His great booty. And so in vers. 10-12, the 
exaltation of Him who was humbled is described specifically at 
the close :—He bears and takes away the sin of many, Himself 
dying the death of a sinner; He enters as Mediator and Inter- 
cessor for, evil-doers, even as He is reckoned one with them. 
This is the crown, the réAos of this chapter, compact in itself. 
To the sublimely comprehensive 335° DrywiED corresponds finally, 
as the way and means, 73) DyWavnN. As certainly as the 
same }35’, which in the most general and fullest sense means 
“ He interposed for’ the transgressors,” was specifically and 
visibly fulfilled in His intercession upon the cross; even so was 
‘it concretely fulfilled that He was reckoned among the trans- 


cifixion He was placed between the two murderers as the third.’ 
‘Therefore the Lord Himself cites this word, too, in the same 
manner as that other in Zechariah.? When He says, ére todTo 
(this addition must be accepted as genuine), He makes pro- 
minent the disgrace thrown upon Him as the climax of His 
suffering in its external manifestation. J¢ must be accomplished 
in Him, because it is written. But what means the apparently 
superfluous second clause with its repeated For? Tédos éyew, 


1 The continuous future of His exalted state, the tyruyydvew of Heb. 
vii. 25 parallel with the ‘2 >~:55, ver. 6. 


* Although the fulfilment already begins in Jno. xviii. 30; indeed, still 
further back, Jno. ix. 24, viii. 48, ete. * 


® Again werd cvézav more exact than the Sept. év dvduors. 
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have an end, is generally regarded as one and the same with 
térxeaOivat, be accomplished, and this again is made the same as 
mnpotabat, be fulfilled ; but all this is flat tautology—It must 
bé fulfilled because it is fulfilled. The turn of expression re- 
ceives, indeed, another sense when 7d crept éuod is emphasised 
as meaning all things concerning Me:—Because all that was 
written concerning Me must be accomplished down to the last, 
this also is accomplished, the last word of that most eminent 
prediction of the Passion. And this gives the words their true 
meaning; only that rédos éyew must have a more exact appli- 
cation :—If this todo is yet accomplished, because all must be 
accomplished, then the fulfilment of all has thereby an end. It 
is useless here to make the petty objection that many later cir- 
cumstances of the Passion, and many things concerning the 
resurrection and ascension of our Lord, were also predicted, and 
that therefore the reckoning among the transgressors could not 
be the last thing. Nor should this objection itself be explained 
away by weakening the force of the simple expression, as if it 
meant only that all things tended thus to the end, and when 
this took place were not far from the final close. For, on the 
one hand, the Lord speaks here, as is evident from the signifi- 


cant Aet, must (which always has this reference), only of His 


sufferings ; and, on the other, the being reckoned among the trans- 
gressors continues the abiding indignity even to the end, is itself 
the climax of His reproach, the lowest depth of His humiliation. 
The redeo@Fjvar had already implied this; and the words con- 
cerning fulfilment here must be taken in the same sense as the 
TeTéheo Tae upon the cross. 

But we must now look more closely into the twofold for and 
the end, in order to bring out what most expositors have over- 
looked. If it is rightly regarded as saying generally at first — 
“Prepare yourselves for danger and enmity, think of protection 
and defence, for your Lord must die the death of a malefactor;” 
we must add that this “for” plainly intimates also—“ But not 
on My account, to protect and save Me, provide your weapons!” 


~ That was so plain that the misunderstanding of the disciples 


can only be explained by their habitual tendency to overlook all 


the announcements of the Passion. That which must be ac- 
complished in Him cannot be averted by any sword of theirs! 
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Thus it is in the future and for themselves, as the disciples of a 
rejected Master, that they are to provide defence; and for this 
the second “for” brings a new reason, and plainer explanation. 
For if all that was written concerning the Passion has primarily 
its end in the personal, patient, and passive atoning sufferings of 
Christ, it follows that we are by no means appointed to a similar 
perfect renunciation of all defence and resistance, as if all was 
binding upon us as by an equal Ae?, and therefore to be pas- 
sively submitted to. Presupposing and admitting all that fel- 
lowship of reproach, and suffering, and patience, which is our 
badge as disciples of Christ, there is yet a distinction which is 
here signified. Concerning us this or that has not been speci- 
fically written, and therefore at once to be yielded to with 
submission, as in the case of the Lamb who was led to the 
slaughter and opened not His mouth. If our Lord, according 
to the special and sole decree which was upon Him, was under 
the necessity of devoting Himself to the sufferings of redemp- 
tion, that had its end in Himself; we, who suffer not for 
atonement, but for our own purification and the good of our 
brethren, may and ordinarily should spare, protect, and even 
defend our life—that so we may spend it the longer and the 
more effectually in love for our brethren, and make it a sacrifice 
in the only way which is permitted to us. It will be seen what 
light now falls upon the words concerning the sword: the Lord 
does not speak of spiritual things, but certainly of need and 
danger to befall His disciples, just as of His own sufferings and 
death; He does not mean how they are to defend Him, but 
how every one is in due time to preserve and take care of him- 
self. He has in view the great and important distinction— 
that while He yields Himself to the sword which God had 
summoned against Him, His disciples are in the future in His 
name, in His spirit, and in His service, to contend against an 
evil world, and in cases of stern necessity to resort to the defence 
which His kingdom of grace justifies— Sword against sword. 


The disciples do not understand their Master; they seize the 
word concerning the sword, but without perceiving the whole 
connection and meaning of His whole saying: “when it con- 
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cerns natural things, man is apt and prompt enough”—says 
the Berl. Bibel. Their gross misunderstanding is the opposite 
extreme to the “spiritual interpretation” of later Christians. 
But their misunderstanding did not lie in their assuming that 
actual swords were meant, but in the supposition that He was 
referring to the present night and the defence of His person ; 
therefore they produce the two swords—See here they are— 
thus giving Him to observe that they already have them.' This 
has introduced a needless difficulty in accounting for the dis- 
ciples’ being provided with swords. Chrysostom, though he 
regards the Lord as speaking of a sword, thinks that the in- 
struments of the disciples were large sacrificial knives for the 
passover! Bengel first states as more probable what is in the 
highest degree improbable—“ which they had found in the 
chamber ;” but then he adds, “or had brought with them.” 
Nothing is to be objected to the latter, since the Galileans (a 
quarrelsome race) were accustomed and necessitated to travel 
armed. ‘The road between Jerusalem and Jericho was never 
safe from robbers and murderers (Lu. x. 30); and, according to 
Josephus, even the peaceful Essenes bore arms.? And this the 
Lord, as we see here, had silently permitted to the disciples—a 
new confirmation of the meaning of His word concerning the 
sword! Thus, both swords were brought with them from 
Galilee; Peter (as we might expect, and the sequel in Geth- 
semane shows) had one; and so had another disciple : hence 
the question, Shall we smite with the sword? Thus all is clear. . 
But the notion that the disciples had provided themselves now 
first with weapons against the threatening enmity of Jerusalem, 
and for the defence of the Lord’s person, is far more unreason- 


1 Certainly not now first procured, or even brought in the strict sense— 
this is opposed by the simple and they said. They had the two swords with 
them, and merely said, See, we have them already! Thus the narrative was 
not intended, as Schleiermacher thinks, to account for Peter’s having the 
sword when he afterwards used it; though it does give rise to the natural 

_ question—Whence and wherefore they had them. Friedlieb’s remark that 
Peter’s having a sword in Gethsemane was the result of their having mis- 
understood the Lord’s words, might be true, if those words had not been 
uttered, as we have seen, in the way. 

= See Sepp Leben Christi iii. S. 40. Compare also Grotius de jure 
belli ac pacis, lib. i. cap. 3, § 3, Nr. 4. 


Ce 
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able than that they should now impetuously and without reflec- 
tion produce the weapons which they already had. But we 
cannot attribute to them the folly of supposing themselves 
sufficiently provided in this little arsenal; the explanation of 
Hess seems more correct: “ Alas, Lord, would that we were 
now better provided—but here we have only two swords!” 
(What are these against so many threatening Thee and us, in 
such a time of- danger as Thou speakest of with such ever- 
increasing: earnestness ?) 

It is probable that the Lord’s answer connects itself with this 
meaning of their here are two—so far, that is, as His answer has 
an ironical reference to the swords. Indeed, the fundamental 
force of “Ixavév éort—It ts enough—is by no means that 
which is given by the London Heb. New Testament—}i"1; for 
that, standing alone, would be quite insufficient to express the 
Lord’s regret at the lamentable misapprehension of His pro- 
found and far-reaching word. But with look and tone of 
sorrow He breaks off and says, “It is already enough of this: 
I will no further speak of this, since ye are so entirely without 
understanding, ye will better apprehend it soon.” This is in 
harmony with the use of the phrase,’ comp. Deut. iii. 26, 134, 
Sept. ixavotcOw cot. If it is not just the “common Oriental 
form of speech, when any one has said anything very distasteful 
or palpably false,” yet it is the common style of breaking off a 
subject, in some circumstances with anger, as here in sorrow— 
Enough of it! let it be so! We need not ask for what it was 
enough; the word of our Lord ceases to speak and to explain, 
because the disciples do not cease their misunderstanding and 
perversion. Inasmuch as this /¢ is enough is His last recorded 
expression before Gethsemane (followed, if not by perfect 
silence, yet probably by only monosyllabic utterances), it may 
be regarded as involving the generally significant meaning — 
“Enough of speaking and not understanding, now follows the 


’ But highly artificial is the interpolation of Grotius—satis ad signi- 
Jicationem, the two are sufficient to illustrate My parable concerning spiritual 
weapons! Not much better is Lange’s turn: ‘“‘ Enough to bring to light | 
your ignorance, to explain your approaching fall, to bring Me into suspicion 
with My enemies, as if My cause was connected with that of the transgres- 
sors.” This is a plentiful exposition of these short words! 
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accomplishment of all, and all things will develop and explain 
themselves!” Still more: In these two swords the Lord’s all- 
comprehending glance beholds all the misunderstanding and 
perversion which will lead to the use of the sword on the wrong 
occasion, and as Lange very pertinently says (more to the point 
than the note just quoted) : “ Jt ¢s enough—this is a sigh of the 
God-man, which sounds as a wail of lamentation over the 
Romish swords and stakes, over the Paulician and Hussite 
butcheries, over all the terrors of civil power which His religion 
should witness.” 

Further, although He thus means in sorrow—“ Enough of 
speaking in vain, enough of misunderstanding! (enough, alas, 
of all that your swords show Me, as typical for-the future !)” 
yet He also knows that the disciples had signified, when they 
exhibited them, Are these two swords coe or iiew Alas 
these two are not enough! Therefore, when in His reply He 
uses such an expression as this, it seems obvious, as Olshausen 
says, “that the phrase it is enough involves a sort of double- 
meaning, since they might refer its meaning to the two swords 
—Two swords are sufficient ! as well as to the whole matter in 
hand—It is enough of this subject, I see ye do not yet under- 
stand Me!” But on two points we differ from Olshausen; we ~ 
view the former as only the second and concomitant meaning, 
and we do not hesitate to call the other what it really is, a 
sacred irony. As such it retains its most solemn earnestness, 
since the insufficiency of even a general equipment of the dis- 
ciples against the Lord’s enemies was at the same time proof 
that He could not have spoken of His own present defence. 

Finally, the Lord does not, as some might have expected, 
peremptorily repel them, and command the swords to be left at 
home or to be taken away. But His patiently breaking off with 
It is enough seems to permit, or even require, them to take the 
swords forward to Gethsemane. The Lord thereby acted in 
the spirit of His own words; for He thus teaches in act and 
symbolically that He would not have every sword uncondition- 
ally taken out of the hands of His disciples. He leaves it for 
the present till the consequences of their misunderstanding will 
appear, and give Him occasion to interpose more intelligently 
in word and deed. He did not speak from the beginning with 


. 
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intent to bring out that future act; but He now keeps silence, 
in expectation of it. Thus the history, as we know it, brings 
fresh light, and in view of it we may reflect upon the words of 
Jesus— Yes, verily, the two swords were enough for our Lord’s 
protest against the violent misuse of them! Although, on the 
other hand, His first word concerning the use of the sword was 
necessary in order to prevent the subsequent words, Put up thy 
sword into its place ! from being pressed beyond their legitimate 
limits. Before the actual commencement of our Lord’s Passion, 
where all defence was utterly forbidden, there was given a word 
which intimates to us, His disciples, another course than this 
unqualified all-suffering submission: But, because the right un- 
derstanding of this, the drawing the line between commanded 
and forbidden self-defence, and the giving the sword especially 
its proper place, is one of the most difficult things to our igno- 
rance, and never can be taught in words—therefore the other 
saying is given, which points us to the teaching of the Spirit in 
actual experience. © 


THE CONFLICT IN GETHSEMANE. 
(Matt. xxvi. 36-42 ; Mark xiv. 32-39; Lu. xxii. 40-42, 46.) 


The synoptic record of Gethsemane now follows, in strong 
contrast with the seventeenth chapter of St John—a contrast, 
however, which has its Christological, that is, its Theanthrophloe 
gical propriety. A mediating transition between these two ex- 
treme limits of His Teen ieee emotion we have already seen 
in the going from the chamber of the testament to the place of 
betrayal: he who can in a reverent spirit go out of himself and 
transpose himself into the humanity of the Lord, will under- 
stand what we mean. Hence the words which were spoken in 
the way strictly cor respond to this character of transition : this 
night, out-into which all things now go, is the preliminary funda- 
mental theme which gives its aspect to all, even as the glorifica- 
tion had been before. The Shepherd must be smitten that “ the 
Scripture may be fulfilled” —and its dark counsel, particularly 
as it respects the lost one, is precent even to the High-Priestly . 
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prayer, as its gloomy background. And before the glorification 
in heaven can take place, it must come to pass, as the end to be 
accomplished upon earth, that the Holy One be reckoned among 
the transgressors—not merely before.men in appearance, but 
in harmony with Divine justice, which has in this a profound 
truth. If the question is still asked—and to ask is the preroga-. 
tive of the wise as well as of fools—why St John has not re- 
corded the mysterious and profound conflict which preceded the 
Lord’s captivity, there is at least answer enough at hand to con- 
vict all doubts about the truth of the synoptical account—utterly 
inexplicable as an invention without historical ground—of being 
the offspring of wilful perverseness. If it is sought to reconcile 
the contradiction which has been needlessly found between the 
first three Evangelists and St John, it only requires to be ob- 
served that the latter gives in ch. xii. 27 the oft-repeated begin- 
ning and prelude of the agony; and moreover in chs. xiv. 30 
and xvi. 21, records the plain prediction of what was impending ; 
and eyen, ch. xvil. 19, in the very midst of the glorification- 
prayer, utters the Lord’s own consciousness as to how He would 
sanctify Himself for His own. While the Synoptics have suf- 
ficient anticipations and prospects of that glory which would 
follow the Passion, introducing the consummate feast, and the 


kingdom received and bestowed after His conflicts should be past. 


Suffice that there is so much deep reason for the historical 
truth of the soul-conflict in Gethsemane—at least to every true 
believer in Christ—that we may leave all discussion about it to 
the unbelievers. All right understanding of the previous life 
of Jesus is prepared to expect that when the hour of suffering 
comes, that hour of which John also was not ignorant, His suf- 
fering would have an internal commencement before the assault 
from without began, and that the perfect obedience of the spirit 
in the flesh would thus approve itself after sharp conflict. For 
our own part, and to speak as fools, we should sooner be able to 
doubt the elevation of His consciousness which the High-Priestly 
prayer exhibits, than its depression as shown in Gethsemane. 
Though, when we look into it, this word is itself a foolish one, 
for what appears to be depression is only the same profound in- 
tensification of inward emotion which before appeared as eleva- 
tion ; and the two feelings are represented as necessarily alter- 
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nating according to the law of true humanity. As Lange has 
excellently said: “The same spirit which uttered there the 
High-Priestly prayer, brings here the High-Priestly sacrifice.” 

This proper commencement of the sacrifice is therefore in- 
dicated in that most important apostolical commentary upon 
Gethsemane which we have in Heb. v. 7, 8 :—in which words, al- - 
though they at the same time embrace “ all the days of His flesh,” 
there is an undeniable reference to a known and acknowledged ° 
event, the strong crying and tears of Gethsemane. The High 
Priest is tempted at all points like ourselves, in the weakness of 
the flesh assumed in fellowship with us. Otherwise than in this 
infirmity He could not undergo atoning sufferings; He could 
neither be crucified (2 Cor. xiii. 4), nor consummate that 
obedience which alone was the internal and essential validity 
of the sacrifice of the cross. And here there is nothing of the 
wrath of the Father against His beloved Son, nor of any sinful- 
ness in the Just One. Nor can there be, in the sense of the 
old theology, any Divine anger and pains of hell for Him who 
still cries Ada in Gethsemane, and even upon the cross My 
God. But “the grief of the Holy One over sin takes the place, 
in the Saviour, of condemning wrath” —as Ebrard says. And 
this recoil of the human nature from the cup of sorrow is no 
disobedience, nor is the weeping in which the obedience of faith 
found its expression unbelief ; but, as Luther once said, “ Christ 
loved His Father with all His powers ; but these agonies being 
beyond His powers so oppressed His guiltless infirm human 
nature that it was constrained to sigh and fear and cry: just as 
when a beam is tested beyond its strength it gives way because 
of the weakness of its nature, not through anything wanting 
in itself.” 

Thus might even the willing spirit of the man Jesus not 
have conquered the jlesh, which recoiled by reason of weakness, 
and the overpowered. soul might have given way to an internal 
death before the external death of the body, had not astrength- . 
ening accession of Divine power into His human nature (accord- 
ing to that right of grace which avails for every praying man, 
and found place even here) been earnestly sought in prayer. 
But that, prayer cries most loudly, Strengthen Me, Father! while 
it follows the question of anguish permitted to the Son, Js. it 
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then truly Thy will? by the most entire filial resignation to that 
will. The way to Golgotha leads by Gethsemane. So was it 
with Christ Himself, as the way of voluntary surrender of Him- 
self to the deepest agony of soul in sympathy with our sin and 
our consequent death :—and thus Gethsemane teaches us to 
understand Golgotha. Similarly is it with us, as the way of 


fellowship with His sufferings, through that faith in Him which, 


brings down even into our flesh that power of the Spirit which 
He has obtained for us :—and thus we surrender ourselves also 
to the inevitable conflict, without which the redeeming judgment 
in our fallen human nature cannot be brought forth unto victory. 

Thus much beforehand for the general direction of our 
thoughts of the wonderful and transcendent object of exegesis 
which now lies before us. If we look more closely at the three 
records, we find the most sufficing agreement. It is only natural 
that, in relation to such words, and words which no man at the 
beginning could clearly hear, there should be found a certain 
variation; but the reminding Spirit has given the essential 
substance to the record of the Evangelists with perfect and 
unqualified certainty ; and the differences of the independent 
narratives is itself a new proof of their truth, speaking after the 
manner of men. We shall see in detail that the first two 
Evangelists mutually supplement and agree with each other ; 
St Luke’s peculiarity here (as in the Supper and elsewhere) 
regards the whole without exact relation to the order of time, 
which must be supplied from the others. He records in brief 
and in the most general manner the words which the Lord spoke 
on this solemn occasion, but he retains the three essential points 
to which they may be reduced :—the prayer which passed from 
a supplication to be spared into an act of entire resignation ; the 
word which exhorted the disciples to like prayer; and the final 
“Rise, let us be going.” He lacks, indeed, the first “ Tarry 
here!’ the selection of the three nearer witnesses, the immediate 
prediction of the agony, the threefold repetition of the same 


_ prayer; and that which he in vers. 40 and 46 places both at 


the beginning and the end has probably lost its right place. 
But, on the other hand, that we may not be misled as to his 


authority as an Evangelist, St Luke, at one remove from an eye- 


witness, adds those most important facts in the historical record 


ve 
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—the removal to the distance of a stone’s cast, the strengthening 
angel, and the bloody sweat. 

He has also at the beginning the important word, “Jesus 
went as He was wont, to the Mount of Olives”—see chap. xxi. 
37, and compare John xviii. 2. This wont might refer more 
immediately to these last days, in which He retreated before His 
enemies until His hour came, and took refuge there; but there 
is also something more in it, which is not on that account to be 
overlooked or denied. ‘The Lord knew, more or less clearly 
and specifically, and felt in the presentiment of His spirit, that 
here was the appointed place of the commencement of His 
sufferings : and therefore He had consecrated it beforehand by 
many assemblings with His disciples, and by many seasons of 
solitary prayer. b-day at least He knows in the strictest sense 
all that should befall Him (Jno. xviii. 4)—and therefore does 
not go directly, at so late an hour, to Bethany, as if to “ sleep 
and take His rest,” or, as on other occasions, to watch and pray 
there; but He turns aside to the garden of Gethsemane, under 
the Mount of Olives. He not merely knows that the betrayer 
was acquainted with the place, and would seek Him there to 
deliver Him up, but He experiences also, as His first word shows, 
a presentiment of that agony which awaited Him before God, 
previous to His being delivered into the hands of His enemies. 
St John gives significant prominence to the brook Cedron which 
they passed over—the dark brook in the deep valley, over which 
David went in his deep humiliation on account of his sin, and 
where in old time the abominations of idolatry had been thrown 
(1 Kings xv. 13; 2 Kings xxiii. 4, 6, 12), as in later times, ac- 
cording to Jewish accounts, it had carried away the blood of 
the sacrifices and the refuse of the temple. From Gethsemane 
to Siloam stretched the valley of Jehoshaphat, the place of 
graves and of judgment. Thus, surrounded by such memorials 
and typical allusions, the Lord descends into the dust of humi- 
liation and anguish, as His “ glorification” had taken place upon 
the top of the mountain. St. Matthew’s emphatic Tore épyerat 
(comp. ch. iii. 13, ré7e Tapayiverat) designs to give prominence 
to the place as well as to what took place there; St Luke, 
although he first spoke indefinitely of the Mount of Olives, ex- 
presses it still more plainly, indicating a well-known tradition 
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concerning Gethsemane—“and when He was at the place” — 
él Tod Torrov—(where this mystery was to take place, and 
where, as is well known, it did take place)—He stood on the 
scene of His mysterious conflict. Let us then now enter into 
the Holy Place! “ And His disciples also followed Him.” Not 
all indeed are prepared to follow Christ hither even in devout 
reading and penetrating apprehension of the words ; still fewer 
in the fellowship of His suffering way. May the Divine Spirit 
make me and my readers fit, and guide us into both the right 
understanding and the spiritual fellowship of this scene. 


St Matthew and St Mark give us the first word on coming 
to the place in almost the same terms; the latter being, however, 
more concise, and the former. more exact, even to the drerOov 
and éxe?. The Lord feels the near approach of His anguish — 
so much is plainly expressed ; but the Berlenberg Bible gives 
a too human explanation of the choice of a place apart from 
the disciples: “Those who are in deep anguish go here and 
there, etc., etc.” O no, with all the commencing anticipation 
of His conflict when He came és) tod témov—was at the 
place—there is to be observed the most calm collectedness ; as 
this first word testifies, and the selection of the three witnesses 
before His beginning to be exceeding sorrowful. Ka0lcate 
obviously includes their sitting down and waiting; it does not, 
however, mean this sitting as such, but corresponds to. the 
pewate of Matt. ver. 38. In this meaning xaO/few occurs 
sometimes in the Sept., as the translation of av; and similarly 
in the New Testament, Lu. xxiv. 49; Acts xviii. 11. St Luke 
(as we shall see further on) represents the Lord as already bid- 
ding them pray; and we must therefore understand that He 
did not enjoin upon His disciples to sit peacefully down, while 
disquietude and horror were assailing Himself! Driiseke con- 
fuses the scene when he describes the Lord as having first 
entered into a house (whereas we read yopiov, Toros, KijTros), 
and then says, “Here in the dwelling of faithful and devoted 
friends Jesus counselled His disciples to take their rest. He 
Himself must go again into the open air.’ Tarry ye here—I 
will and I must go forth apart: this is the sole meaning ; avTod 
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being in Matt. instead of de, adrde, according to the well- 
known phrase (as ob for where), comp. Acts xvii. 19, xxi. 4. 
Tarry—-sit ye down if ye are weary—here wait for Me—“this 
is now the best that ye can do, I must Myself go forth alone !” 
He gives it plainly to be understood that something earnest and 
solemn awaits Him, and therefore that the question was not 
about simple rest for themselves :—until (or while) I pray; in 
Matt. more distinctly — Going apart pray there! This is now, 
as His seclusion from them shows, an altogether different pray- 
ing from that which they had heard immediately before their 
setting forth. As knowing all things that should come upon Him, 
the Lord certainly had a special presentiment and anticipation 
of everything as it came ; He could not be taken by surprise or 
be overcome suddenly by anything: hence He now knows the 
approach of the conflict, and orders all things with regard to it 
in the fittest manner, and with the utmost collectedness. But 
that which He now feels to be approaching He speaks of, and 
with perfect propriety, as His going generally to pray: this 
was the gentlest expression for it, and used in order that the 
remaining true disciples, whom He designs at this time to keep 
further from the mystery, might not be at once affrighted. We 
cannot but be involuntarily reminded of that similar word, which 
the Lord doubtless had in His thought, on occasion of the offer- 
ing up of Isaac. As there, Gen. xxii. 5, the faith of Abraham 
fee the sacrifice, looking forward arenas to its being given 
back, an act of worship, so in like manner does the Lord speak 
concerning His own bitter soul-conflict at the commencement 
of that spans in which not the Father binds Him, but He 
lays Himself upon the altar, uniting in Himself both the faith 
of Abraham and the resignation of Isaac. 

Tarry here! was said at first to all; but in the going yonder, 
deeper into the recesses of the garden, He calls three to accom- 
pany Him, those é«dextdv éxrextotépous—those elect of the 
elect—who had been witnesses of the transfiguration, and had 
been otherwise distinguished: Peter, who would know nothing 
of falling in the time of trial; and the two sons of Zebedee, here 
so termed in allusion to His former prophecy to them of a fel- 
lowship in His ewp instead of the places of honour. And what 
was it that they might have expected? Certainly no’ scene of 
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high revelations and glory, for the evening of the Supper -had 
not pointed that way, nor did the words of the Lord while I 
pray; but rather something in harmony with the prayer of 
Jno. xvii., and which they should have the privilege-of seeing 
and hearing. On the one hand, the sacred event must have 
witnesses for the future of the Church ; and, on the other, the 
Lord would not in His tribulation be left quite alone. Both 
lie at the foundation of the selection of the Three; but we 
must give the pre-eminence to the latter, as the Lord afterwards 
plainly says— Watch with Me, could ye not watch with Me? 
The others He left behind in their weakness, but from those 
Three He expects something more, or rather might have ex- 
pected something more; and to bring this to their humbled 
consciences, their impotence, which deceived His expectation, is 
made manifest. We must be on our guard against laying an 
undue and exclusive emphasis upon either of the two things 
which here seem to be opposed, but are strictly consistent :— 
the Lord’s design to solace Himself with the presence and devo- 
tion of these His nearest disciples, and His foreknowledge at 
the same time that He should look for comforters but find none 
(Ps. Ixix. 20). Indeed, the latter thought is not strictly and 
entirely true; for, this passage in the Psalm, which is so often 
adduced, prophesies only of His enemies. We think it is very 
obvious that the three beloved disciples, the nearest to Him of 
those whom the Father had given, were, notwithstanding their 
weakness, an actual consolation and strength to Him by their 
being at hand. He could pour out His soul to them in the 
intervals of His prayer, and make their very unsusceptibility 
strengthen Him in His devotion and resolution to offer His 
sacrifice for mankind ; and in this we have reason ate 
for the wisdom which permitted them to accompany Him.' 

Although He must now urge His prayer alone before the 


1 See Driiseke’s original sermon on Gethsemane concerning Christian © 


deportment in soul-conflicts. And Rambach (whose valuable reflections 
upon the Passion generally we shall henceforward amply quote) makes a 


‘sound application here: ‘‘ He would consecrate and hallow Christian fel- 


lowship as a means of consolation and strength in suffering. Those who 
too studiously seek retirement in their heavy conflicts act not wisely, espe- 
cially if they despise the encouragement, consolation, and prayer of other 
children of God—resolved to fight their battles altogether alone.” 
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Father, it belongs to His humiliation in our likeness that He 
should seek and take with Him, if not companions in prayer, 
at least companions and helpers in His watching. 

Before the eyes of these men thus taken with Him, and at a 
distance from the rest, He began to be sorrowful and exceedingly 
dismayed! This 7p€aro—He began—has here an impressive 


emphasis: Now as never before, as nd man had previously - 


seen Him! At the same time there is some intimation here of 
His own predominant voluntary energy in relation to the suffer- 
ings which came upon Him. Not to the extent to which Ram- 
bach carries it, resting on the words: “In the expression ‘ He 
began to become sorrowful, we have the active and the passive 
together. The Redeemer is exhibited as One who in suffering 
acts, and in acting suffers; and this pervades the whole Pas- 
sion.” But the thing itself is correct, and may be so far found 
in the began as this would say—“ He did not begin to surrender 
[Tinself to the pressure of His anguish until place, time, circum- 
stances, witnesses, and all things, were appointed and ready.” 
The expressions which indicate His emotion are at the outset 
exceedingly strong, exhibiting after all something sudden and 
most vehement. The translation “sore amazed and very heavy” 
might seem in St Mark to refer, one to the body and the other 
to the soul, while St Matthew’s “sorrowful and very heavy,” 
might seem to refer only to the soul. But in the original both 
speak only of the soul; although its emotions would obviously 
exhibit themselves in the body also—how otherwise could they 
have been discerned? Avzeic@as takes the lead as the most 


general expression, corresponding to the Lord’s own word (My 


soul is exceeding sorrowful); but as the Lord had strengthened 
even that word, so St Matthew adds an intenser expression. St 
Mark in his vivid and graphic manner places first éx@apPetc bas 
(see his ch. ix. 15, xvi. 5, 6), which might represent amazement 
as if in the presence of something unexpected, a manifest shud- 
dering and recoil—though not terror or horror in the ordinary 
sense. The second expression, common to both, leads us deeper 
into the reality, but requires to be carefully examined. ”Ady- 
Hovetv (Phil. ii. 26) does not mean, “to feel oneself forsaken ;”” 


* According to Buttmann’s false etymology from 340s and the privative 
a: “ Primarily the feeling of being far from home and country and friends, 
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but the word is derived through dédyuwv from adéo—to be 
weary, exhausted —primarily twdet me. Thence it signifies any 
deep anguish and extremity of soul generally; Suidas explains 
it by Alav Avrrodpwat, atopH; Hesych. by ayowds- Eustath. 
gives it thus fully: ddjpov o é& dou 0 éort Kopou Tivos 7) AVTINS 
GATETTHOKHS. adnmoveiy TO advew Kal dynyavelv. Aquila 
puts it for OW2 (Niph. of D2) Job. xviii. 20. Symmachus 
for yun Eccles. vii. 17, hoy Ps. lxi. 3, pn Ps. exvi. 11. Thus 
this latter is equivalent to not knowing where to get help. But 
the former, as well in its lower degree AvelcOas as in the 
more express €x@auPetcGas, indicates the positive reason of this 


_ negative abandonment of spirit. As Bengel says, incursum 
g ) 


—— - 
e 


objecti horribilis ; and Lange, very properly, “the experience 
of a positive opposing influence, which restrains and oppresses 
the soul in its living energies, as if it would take away the 
spiritual breath. The first result of this is grief; the last 
anguish, fearful, amazing, and vehement wrestling of the soul 
with the evil.’ This last, being, notwithstanding its negative 
character, a positive counter-influence of anguish, is the aé7- 
poovety. or the rest, we shall soon see in the unfolding of our 
Lord’s own words, what was the object of horror which at this 
time came upon Him. 

He said to them, that is, to the Three—My soul is exceed- 
ing sorrowful, even unto death. As He had been accustomed 
to reveal to the men who were around Him similar emotions of 
His soul, so now He bears testimony in their presence to the 
experience of His heart at this crisis. In silence and in secret 
He had often suffered and wrestled; and he who would picture 
to himself the Lord’s internal life of prayer as equally tranquil 
and even with His external life of word and deed, does not 


estimate rightly the true humanity of the God-man. That 


which He teaches us concerning being instant in prayer, came 
assuredly from His own inmost experience. Thus the Lord 
had been accessible from the beginning to sorrow for sin and 


death: that which Mark ii. 5 records of His grief over the 


hardness of their hearts, and Jno. xi. 33-35 of His anguish 


generally the feeling of being forsaken, spiritlessness”—thus ‘‘ the experi- 
ence of a negative opposition.” (Lange.) 
1 My heart hath failed Me, Ps. xl. 13. 
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over the curse of death, are only isolated examples which tes- 
tify to the deep reserve of His soul’s emotions, whence many 
other such mighty exhibitions proceeded. Nevertheless, all this 
was but the slight preparation for the fulness and strength of 
that suffering, of which His word now gives evidence. What a 
most simple testimony is this declaration of His horror and 
amazement; and yet how profound in His lips, and how sufhi- 
cient a witness of the inexhaustible depths of His anguish! 
A thousand times before and since have men uttered this 
word, expressing it still more strongly in their immoderate, 
sinful lamentation, or in their insincerity; but how different is 
this simple word as He utters it in all its fulness and unfathom- 
able meaning! 

It has a proverbial character; but it would be simple folly 
to understand it as used by Him in its common proverbial 
meaning. There are to be found echoes of this lament in the 
Scriptures, especially those which refer typically and propheti- 
cally to the suffering Messiah ; but it appears to us neediess and 
inappropriate on this occasion to refer the Lord’s immediate 
and most simple expression of His internal emotion to any one 
word of Scripture, consciously appropriated.’ It is more impor- 
tant to understand in their fullest, deepest solemnity of truth, 
the two things here expressed —the amazement of His soul, and 
that even unto death. 

Only in John xii. 27 and here, does the Lord say concern- 
ing Himself, My soul. He thereby avows Himself to be a true 
human person in the likeness of ourselves, just as He after- 
wards speaks of His spirit and of His flesh, according to the 
scriptural trichotomy of human nature. We therefore are jus- 
tified in speaking of a soul-conflict and of soul-sufferings at 
Gethsemane. Assuredly in a certain sense every suffering is 
soul-suffering, inasmuch as bodily pain affects the soul, and is 
experienced only through the soul; and, further, the most 
spiritual anguish passes over to the as-it-were bodily feeling of 
the soul which mediates between spirit and body, and constitutes 
the personal consciousness. Nevertheless we rightly distinguish, 
as to its pre-eminent seat and origin, the sufferings of the soul 


2 Thus the Lord’s word is not taken from Ps. xvili. 6, exvi. 3, or from 
Ps. xii. 6,7 (Sept. ivari repiavaroc ef a ux pov), OF from Ps. xl. 13. 
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both from bodily pain and anxiety of spirit; and all which 
follows shows that such a distinction must here be maintained. 
In Jno. xii. 27 it was simply 4 wuyn pov terdpaxras (it was 
this, rather, which might have been taken from Ps. xii, 7 Sept.) 
—but here it is more intense wepiAurés éote. This word (in 
Mark vi. 26 concerning Herod, and Lu. xviii. 23, 24, concern- 
ing the rich young man) is not to be rigorously and, literally 
interpreted—surrounded with difficulty and sorrow (as in Ps. 
XVill. 6 "R230, rreptexdKAwoav je)—but, although the significa- 
tion of this frequent srepé intensive starts from the “ round 
about” or “wholly and entirely,” this meaning is not to be 
pressed, as classical Greek phraseology shows, and the Sept. 
for NMinvn in Ps. xlii. But this intense expression of exceeding 
sorrow is followed by one yet more intense—even unto death. 
This is, at the outset, not the same as the "TY of human 
oppression and despondency—Oh that I might at once die; 
though the expression in Jonah iv. 9, ofddpa Nervarnuae eyo 
€s Gavarov has been inappropriately compared—but see its 
explanations in vers. 3, 8. Such a sense is self-evidently un- 
worthy of Jesus; but the analogy of the ordinary phrase, as in 
Judg. xvi. 16, maad iw) TPM, his soul was vexed unto death, 
comes nearer to the point, as also that of Ecclus. xxxvii. 2—a 
sorrow bitter as death, grief like the anguish of death. Only 
that this bitterness of death must have, as it regards Jesus, a 
quite specific sense; and His agony (Lu. xxii. 44) must not be 
understood as in the case of a sinful man. 

Luther rightly supplied the meaning of that dywvia as His 
contention with death—for Heb. v. 7 speaks of His being saved 
from death. But how is this to be understood? It has been 
generally referred to painful anticipation of death, the shrinking 
of nature from dying; and there is truth in this at the outset, 
as representing the Lord’s feeling when He said—My anguish 
is as if I was about (now already) to die: This is the most 
obvious meaning of the és. Death is to every one that lives, 
through the operation of a law of nature, an object of shudder- 
ing and fear: how much more to the pure, mighty, and infi- 
nitely susceptible life of Jesus, against whom death came as a 
strange thing and a perfect contradiction! And, moreover, 

there was, what we must not forget, the shame of His approach- 
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ing death, as numbered, among the transgressors, as also the 
grief that He was to be given over to death by the hand of 
sinners (see afterwards Matt. xx. 45). All this must have, 
humanly speaking, mightily moved Him, now that tt has come 
near, notwithstanding that He had long contemplated it in 
spirit, and had already overcome it all in perfect resignation. 
For, as Lange says, “ there is a great difference between the 
consummation of victory over extremity in the spirit, and the 
consummation of the same victory in the soul’s actual endurance 
of it.’ Those who are stoutest-hearted and strongest in the 
courage of faith often find their heaviest trial just when it 
comes home as an actual reality. And such experience is by no 
means inglorious, as arguing any deficiency of strength or 
courage; it is rather a clearer consciousness of the object and 
the character of the opposition, and the process of the victory, 
as the mocker Voltaire said—C’est la vraie grandeur de ame, 
courir 4 la mort, en la rébutant. Or still better Beck: “ It is 
divine heroism, to feel and to see the whole burden and danger, 
and yet not to shrink from it, or evade it.” But all this—the 
anticipation-of death bitter in itself, and thrice bitter to the holy 
and loving Saviour as a death of shame and unrighteous suf- 
fering—is far from satisfactorily explaining the deep emotions 
of His soul. All that might have excited in Him grief, the 
Aureic ar, but not the exceeding amazement and anguish of the 
€xOapBeicOat and dSnuovetv; that could not have driven Him 
to the extreme in which, as His prayer illustrating His word 
reveals to us, He, recoiling from the cup, asks that it may be 
removed. While we concede in His case the universal human 
shrinking from death, we must, on the other hand, expect from 
His consummate typical human virtue, and much more from 
His Divine dpoveiv ta rod Oeod, that He would not encounter 
death with less courage and power than many sinful men have 
actually exhibited. But here there is exhibited an anxiety, an 
amazement, a horror of an altogether peculiar kind (evAaPea, 
Heb. vy. 7), for which an altogether deeper reason is to be 
sought. Fear, again, in the sense of unbelief or the feeling of 
guilt, can have no place in relation to this Holy One; hence — 
the Apostle takes care not to speak in regard to Him as in 
regard to us of a fear of death (Heb ii. 15). But still there is 
e \ 
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the dismay and anguish; and what is then its specific ground? 
Assuredly no other than sin, the penalty of which is death, the 
judgment upon the sin of men in man’s death! If that is the 
significance and meaning of the atoning death upon Golgotha, 
it must apply also to the internal commencement of that death 
in Gethsemane: this alone must be the sting of the “ absolute 
grief of His soul” through experience of sin. The Lord does 
not say—My soul is sorrowful on account of My death, or in 
prospect of My dying, im dismay at encountering it; but He 
declares Himself by the és to be already translated into the 
Oavaros. What this involves and includes as it respects Him, 
we must learn from the entire tenor of Scripture. 

We quote the words of Kleuker against the rigid juridical 
theory of wrath and satisfaction : “Away with the thought that 
Gethsemane was the hell of the Son of God—horrible notion ! 
God measures not with such measure as this.” But we cannot 
goon with him: “It was His deep emotion, that the members 
of His body, which He had kept pure and undefiled for God, 
should be put to shame by the hands of an adulterous genera- 
tion.” Our protest against the false satisfaction-theory which 
pours out wrath and the condemnation of hell upon the Beloved 
Holy One of God, in virtue of an impossible substitution of 
persons, must not rob us of the irremoveable truth that in 

another, and much more real, sense, in the only actual and 
possible sense, the sin of the world lay upon the Lamb of God. 
This holds good of Gethsemane as the beginning of the great 
hour of the Passion, of the soul-sufferings in Gethsemane as the 
first drops, giving, however, the entire and full taste of the cup. 
The Lord felt the bitterness of death, He tasted it as the wages 
of sin; and this alone is the bitterness of death :—not as His 
own, but so much the profounder and keener as the sin of 
the whole world. Thus it was to Him more bitter than to any 
believer; for, as the Lord’s pure and perfect bodily life (in 
which sin had never introduced corruption) would resent bodily 
death in an immeasurably higher degree than our organism, in- 
vaded and marred by sickness, so the same holds good of His 
holy sinless soul in its experience of the condemnation and 
judgment of sin. The words of Ebrard may be too intense : 
“Tn the deepest internal suffering that we know, in the torment 


ah 


— 
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* of conscience, which is a smart for sin, there is mingled a mini- 


mum of complacency in sin ;” but those of Lange are true and 
striking: “ As the death of an unanxious child in the house is 
related to the death of a man—he being the head of the house— 
so is the death of Christians related to the death of Christ.” 
For, the child is without care either through ignorance, or, as 
in this application to believing Christians, because it is con- 
scious of being well cared for in the bosom of parental love, 
and has no anxiety; but Christ, as the Father of the house, 
who had to take the place of entire humanity, which He carried 
in His bosom for its regeneration, contended in anguish for that 
peaceful victory which we enjoy. In this He did not and could - 
not by any means feel what the woe is of him who is condemned 
for his own guilt; but more keenly than any damned soul in 
hell did He in His purity feel the righteousness and the judg- 
ment of God. His horror in the presence of death was a pure 
and absolute horror in the presence of sin; and this, finally, 
was at the same time no other than the purest, deepest awe and 
reverence before God, the righteous Judge and Father; hence 
in Heb. v. 7, the religious edAdBeva, the same which occurs 
again in ch. xii. 28." Thus alone, but thus truly He takes the 
place of us evil-doers, in an equality of condemnation ; in His 
voluntary love submitting to be reckoned among the transgres- 
sors by a death of shame in the Father’s presence. This was 
so overpoweringly hard to Him, that He recoils with fear 
through the weakness of the flesh. In this mysterious fellow- 
ship with us, and interposition for us, there remains something 
judicial; hence in Isa. liii. 8, distress and judgment come to- 
gether, where, despite the being delivered by God (np2), the 
same God, according to ver. 10, imposed upon Him this 3) 
bBvIN, even as, according to Heb. ii. 9, Christ, by the grace of 
God, tasted death for all. Justice in mercy requires, since not 
otherwise was it possible to redeem mankind, that the Mediator 


1 Luther’s translation, darum dass er Gott in Ehren hatte—therefore be- 
cause He had God in reverence, is absolutely incorrect in the Darum, and 
relatively incorrect in erecting a subordinate into the principal idea. The 
passage is untranslateable ; inasmuch as it declares that Christ, in this His 
horror and amazement at death and sin, offered to the righteous God the 
deepest reverential fear, intensified into the éuo/aue of our fear. 
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should enter into this judgment; grace, with and before the 
judgment which here is exhibited, heareth the supplication of 
the humbled Son, and strengtheneth Him to endure. 

He was troubled even unto death. _ Not only, that. is, would 
an ordinary man have succumbed and died in such anguish, but 
He Himself, according to His humanity, must have, before the 
time, become the victim of death had He not been strengthened 
from above. This is the deep significance and necessity of the 
angel's apppearance, as in St Luke. In receiving this grace 
the Lord, on the one hand, humbles Himself, as we have 
already said, to be pattaker of the right of appeal which every 
petitioner has to the help of God; but, on the other hand, He 
receives in His own person for us all the highest and most de- 
cisive of all ministrations of help from above. In the wilder- 
ness the angels ministered to Him only after the first and 
lighter victory; but here the messengers of heaven appear in 
the very midst of the conflict. And why? That He might be 
enabled to wrestle and to pray éxtevéoxepov—the more earnestly! 
But how and by what means did the angel strengthen Him ? 
Was it by holding out to Him the prize, or by a “message and 
assurance from the Father at this point concerning the ne- 
cessity of His Son’s sufferings and His own complacency in 
them,” the Lord being at this juncture in darkness? This may 
or may not be; but the main thing which St Luke intimates:by 
strengthening Him (comp. Acts ix. 19), was a miraculous acces- 
sion of strength in body and soul, or rather a summoning up of 
this strength from its concealed and oppressed spiritual ground, 
by the heavenly manifestation. For this appearance of itself, 
without word or message, would at such a crisis have this in- 
fluence. “A ministration like that after the temptation which 
served to invigorate His sinking bodily energies. All the pre- 
vious and subsequent ministrations of angels chiefly referred to 
the condition of His body.’ So Hess, and again very excel- 
ently: “This strengthening had reference to the physical part 
_ of this deadly conflict—it was an augmentation of power.” We 
cannot understand Pfenninger’s “words of consolation and 
power” which the languishing soul of Jesus eagerly received 
from the angel’s mouth ! . 

Before this heavenly strengthening (between the first and 
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the second prayer) came, the Lord felt His weakness and need 
of help so sorely, that He not only sought His consolation in 
announcing beforehand His coming agony, in the pouring out 
of His heart to the three disciples, but, moreover—like a 
brother, weak and supplicating help !—seeks to take refuge in 
the sympathising neighbourhood of the men whom He loves, 
and by whom He is beloved. This lies in the added clause— - 
Larry ye here and watch with Me! The repeated pelvate Ode 
is in contrast with the previous xaficate &Se—But remain ye 
here, near to Myself, leave Me not! Your presence is a stay to 
Me in My tribulation! But, because He feels in His own soul 
what power of darkness, obscuring and oppressing, is breaking 
in upon the scene, and will on His account invade His disciples 
also, He adds the strong exhortation to them to abide watching. 
This watch rests at first of course upon its physical meaning ; 
for the disciples sank into bodily sleep ; but the bodily waking 
or sleeping was only the outward expression and figure of the 
wakefulness or sleep of the soul. The watchfulness here first 
required already includes the praying which He afterwards 
added; but it very properly stands alone at the first as the fun- 
damental word of. that exhortation to His present and future 
disciples which springs from this conflict of their Master. 
Watch with Me—thus we have it fully in St Matthew. 
They had all, like Peter, promised to die with Him! As here 
the Three are brought forward into symbolical prominence, so 
there are times ever recurring when some elect spirits are called 
before others to watch with the Lord in His conflicts in His 
Church. That, however, does not affect its universal meaning 
for us all; His meek request—with Me—becomes a most 
mighty exhortation and a most precious promise — See then how 
I watch, and thus abide with Me!! He does, indeed, mean, as 
we have said, to include their praying; but here, where the 
emphasis falls upon “with Me,” He cannot add that word, for 
He could not be supposed to say—Watch and pray with Me! 
There could be no strict fellowship and equality between Him 
and sinful men in relation to His prayer generally, and especi- 
ally in regard to this prayer of Gethsemane. “He had never 


1 H. Lossel: ‘‘ To watch with Him is watching indeed.” 
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prayed with His disciples, nor could He; He challenges them 
not to pray with Him in His sharp conflict in Gethsemane, but 
only to watch with Him.” Least of all could He summon them 
to share His amazement and horror! That is never matter of 
requirement or exhortation; so far as it is demanded by our 
communion with His sufferings, it comes of itself at the-ap- 
pointed time; but only so that His mediatorial redeeming pre- 
eminence remains alone and without parallel. 

Tarry here—in My neighbourhood, indeed, but at the same 
time as it had been said before to the others— Fellow Me no 
further! For, His prayer, to which He now has recourse in the 
extremity of His soul, needs separation even from the Three, 
and perfect solitude with God. Hence the mpoe\Oov (another 


reading in Matt. rpoceOav) jixpov—the same which St Luke _ 


‘records in ameorrac0n ar avtév.. For although he does not spe- 
cify the selection of the Three, his narrative being more concise, 
he cannot mean by this drooracOjvas— being withdrawn from 
them —the same as that first amreNOeiv of Matt. xxvi. 86, which 
took place in perfect tranquillity. The former word does, in- 
deed, occur as a Greek phrase in the enfeebled meaning of a 
mere going away or departing ; but its connection here gives it 
the emphasis of a violent and vehement rending Himself away : 
compare the impetuous amoomacGévtas of Acts xxi. 1, on which 
Grotius says, as if torn away by force.’ It is here, therefore, 
opposed to the with Me which clung to them before; and now 
we perceive that fluctuation of anguish which the Berlenb. 
Bible assumed too soon: He had just asked them to tarry and 
watch with Him— He must then immediately tear Himself from 
them to pray. The removal a stone’s cast appears to be more 
exact than. the litile of the others; but both are perfectly 
accordant, since St Luke’s proverbial expression means only as 
far as a stone goes when thrown without any force or design. 
For, it is plain in the whole narrative that the disciples heard 
His words ; and even saw His knees bent, and His bloody sweat.’ 


1 Schottgen: They are said dmoorkcba: or drorrccbiver, who are 
hardly withdrawn from the embraces of their friends. But he incorrectly 
asserts that in Luke xxii. 41 it must be taken according to a common usage, 
simply for yapscbjves, to be separated. 

2 T asked in the first edition, And why not that they saw the angel ? 
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This was a very different prayer from that which St John 
records as having gone before! But it proceeded from the same 
spirit, from the same Son of God and Redeemer of men. The 
glorification already begins in the Passion, as we have been 
prepared to find it since He first began to speak of the coming 
hour. His power over all flesh manifests itself first as the power 
of His contending and victorious spirit over His own flesh, by 
means of which He belongs to us. 

The Incarnate Son, who had already Eifagad Himself up to 
the Father and into Heaven, now first truly experiences that 
He is still in the world, that its prince is coming against Him, 
and that the righteous Father had appointed to ie Son that He 
should seattidys and offer Himself for His own. With what 
other incense could the great offering be presented, than such a 
prayer? If it had not been recorded, our own profounder 
understanding of the person and work of Christ must have led 
us to assume such an internal conflict in the sanctuary of His 
soul. But it is revealed to us; and we have only to read and 
mark it, that we-may follow our Forerunner. 

“ He prayed” —thus is it twice in St Mark and St Luke, 
and thrice in St Matthew, preceded too by while I pray, and 
with pray ye also intervening. “ This word is so often repeated 
in the history that it might seem as if the Evangelists had con- 
certed it that no man should fail to be impressed with this 
prayer of our Lord.” (Rambach.) It is very natural that these 
words of awful prayer should not have been literally heard or 
retained in their exact form by the affrighted, sleep-oppressed 
disciples, themselves sorely harassed. Yet, the Spirit has given 
to us in their divine records the three principal elements in it, 
with perfect unanimity: the preliminary and confident appeal 
to the Father; the urgent supplication of the first recoil ; the in- 
stant and entire resignation to the Father’s will, which closed all. 

St Luke has merely Father; St Matthew, My Father; St 


Hofmann (Schriftbeweis i. 343) appears to me, however, to go too far: 

The fact could not have been recorded, unless the disciples had witnessed 

it. The appeared indicates a plain manifestation, but the to Him seems to 

exclude the disciples. How then did St Luke know it? May it not be 

ee ae among other things was told to the disciples during the Forty 
ays ? 
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Mark preserves (as his wont is) the very language of Jesus 
Abba, with Father then added. Not that he thereby, as Grotius 
thinks, indicates a redoubled cry as a testimony of deep passion ; 
and certainly not, as the Berlenberg Bible inappropriately says, 
because He appealed to God as a Father in His twofold nature ! 
No, he does not give either the Abba or the Father as repeated; 
but only interprets for the reader the filial voice, which still 
urged its claim. In ‘this present obscured humiliation, with 
which the Passion commenced, there is still “a ray of filial 
confidence,” otherwise than at Golgotha, in the noontide dark- 
ness, when the consciousness of Christ passes entirely, through 
the My God of the Psalm, into the level of unity with mankind. 
But here the Son approaches still the Father, though in deep 
prostration: when He takes the edge of the cup to His lips, this 
first taste of bitterness throws Him upon His knees, as St Luke 
reports the commencement—upon His face, as St Matthew pro- 
ceeds—upon the earth, as St Mark most impressively closes. 
“The only Son of the eternal Father is now found in the dust 
—the supreme Good is weighed down with our weak flesh and 


blood!” Yet in His profound weakness there is still the clear 


consciousness —My Father! He who lies as a worm upon the 
earth, nevertheless appeals to the Almighty as a Son! Thus, 
let it be observed, there is here no fear of a punitive justice as 
in our stead, nothing of this Father’s wrath against the person 
of His beloved Son! We wonder at Beck’s lapse into the old 
error of an unsound theology, when he says: “ When that is 
taken away from aman which is the sole dependence of his heart, 
that in which he lives and moves, his heart and spirit is broken. 
The soul-conflict of Christ in Gethsemane could have no other 
ground than this, that here that was taken from Him which was 
the treasure of His heart, that in which His whole heart rested, 


1 This protest does not contradict what was said before of the mysterious 
mediatorial fellowship with us in the condemnation of God. There is ex- 
hibited even here in the depth of the mystery, the rigorous distinction 


‘according to which the Mediator sorrows for, feels, bears, and even appro- 


priates the sin of the world, but still as the sin of the world, for its salva- 
tion. There is indeed judgment here and punishment ; but not as only 
punitive, not as wrath which rests upon the Son personally, who can still 


_ say “* Father.” We must once more say, The vial of wrath in Rey. xiv. 10 


is very different from the cup of Gethsemane ! 
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that wherein He lived and moved—the love of His Father, unity 
with Him—the feeling that the Father’s complacency was in 
Him, and that He was in the complacency of His Father. This 
was to Christ as indispensable as His breath.” How can that 
vital breath be regarded as taken from Him, when at the begin- 
ning it vehemently cries My Father! and still more victoriously 
cries at the end in submission As Thou wilt! Verily, in this 
“ Abba” the Father’s complacency is retained and not lost; in 
this “ Not as I will,” unity with the Father is preserved abso- 
lutely inviolate.' We see here at least that the full feeling of what 
sin is in all its consequences before God—this assuredly was 
Christ’s experience—consists strictly with the consciousness, But 
Tam, and Iremain Thy Son. And then, through the communi- 
cation and implanting ef His Spirit, we also may adopt the same 
cry of Abba Father in the midst of the sorrow and condemnation 
of our sin: hence we regard the apostolical sayings, Rom. viii. 
15, and Gal. iv. 6, as having direct reference to the personal 
example of Christ, and probably even to the scene of Geth- 
semane. 

To the Father He might freely put His request, even though 
with strong erying—not merely with desire and confidence, but 
in the profoundest urgency of need. But, because the Almighty 
Creator is the Father of Christ, His faith places first the appeal 
to the almightiness of this Father, that it may be the foundation 
and the sole restriction of His request. We must now, in con- 
sidering the whole, invert the order; and hear first what the 
request is, in order that we may then understand in what sense 
He makes His appeal to God’s omnipotence, as able or not to 
grant the request. Thus the Son of the Almighty, come into 
the world in order to suffer and die for mankind, asks the Father 
now, when the crisis is coming, out of the dust—/for what? 
That this cup may pass away from Him, may be taken away, 
that He may not drink it! So wonderful is this when we hear 
it first that we may well ask in doubt— What can here be the 
meaning of this cup! St Mark gives us, before he introduces 


1 “ The blessedness of His life in unity with the Father was absorbed 
' through His anguish for sin” (as Ebrard more cautiously says), but not the 
unity itself; its feeling was invaded, but its consciousness was far from 
being obscured, rather was it brightened. - 
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that word of Christ, the first tone of which is so incomprehen- 
sible to many, an introductory explanation—mentioning the 
hour, and moreover that the request was urged only if tt were 
possible. That explanation is certainly most important and 
decisive; but it must not be interpreted in any such way as to 
separate the present hour of anguish from the coming suffering 
of death, and oppose the one to the other. 

Does then the Lord here shrink from suffering and dying 
for the world? Would He, at this crisis, be delivered, if it 
were possible, from the sacrifice of death, or does He pray only 
for the taking away of the present overpowering burden of His 
soul’s anguish? Thus must the question stand at first, until its 
right answer corrects the question itself, and makes it intelligible. 
The predominant opinion among practical orthodox expositors 
may be seen by the following quotations: “It was not, most 
assuredly, a supplication for the turning away of that which 
had been long predicted, and which He had always known to 
be essential to His one vocation; but it was a prayer, urged by 
deep distress for the taking away of that which just now pressed 


‘so heavily upon Him.” Or again, more plainly still: “ Z will 


willingly suffer, if only I may be delivered out of this anguish, 
and this suffering be shortened!” Again: “ ‘Thus He does not, 
properly speaking, ask it of the Father that He might be saved 
from His Passion as a whole; but He only supplicates for an 
alleviation and shortening of His internal anguish in the present 
hour, of that terror and fear which He felt, and which might 
have been an offence to the disciples, who understood not the 
mystery.” In support of this, they appeal to all the previous 
definite predictions of our Lord, and to the impossibility, which 
He therefore knew, that His Passion should pass away from 
Him; and further to the fact that it must, according to Heb. 
y. 7, have been a supplication that might be heard, and there- 
fore that this cup must be no other than “ the present feelings 
of anguish which the wrath of God excited,” or whatever else 
may be substituted. Hess carries all this to its climax when he 


_ says: “ The Lord prays for the removal of this anguish, even 


in order that He might be able to suffer. As the physical ele- 
ment in this feeling took such form as He could not struggle 
against, and would if it continued render it impossible that He 
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should sustain the remainder of His Passion with the composure 
and dignity which were required of Him. For supposing Him 
to be thus full of anguish before Caiaphas and Pilate, would 
He not have assumed the appearance of one consciously guilty, 
or, in a sense inconsistent with His character and work, fearful 
of death?” 

But such a view of the matter is altogether wrong, whether 
put in this most rigorous form, according to which the prayer 
would mean, “ Father, give Me back only the strength and. 
dignity necessary for the drinking of that cup which it is My 
will to drink,” or in any other application of it whatever. For 
the Lord had Himself just declared His sorrow to be the begin- 
ning and the fearful approach of death; and He had sponta- 
neously given that offence to His disciples by exhibiting His 
anguish. But what now, to be more definite, is the meaning of 
the hour and the cup? We have already seen that by “ the 
hour,” Jno. xii. 27, nothing else is to be understood but what 
the Evangelists, like the Lord, from the beginning call. by that 
name—— His entire suffering of death. And here in Gethsemane 
the Lord Himself testifies in His word of invigoration after the 
anguish (Matt. ver. 45, Mark ver. 41—thus in the same Mark 
who previously explained the hour), that the hour had not passed 
away, but drew near still, and was come. Further, in Jno. 
xviii. 11, He describes His passion as the cup which He is to 
drink of ; consequently His prayer means the same cup of the 
suffering of death which now is at hand after He has appointed 
to His disciples its fruit and benefit through the institution of 
another cup. Finally, as it respects the decisive parallel, Matt. 
xx. 22, in which He similarly spoke of the cup, we must appeal 
to what was said there in exposition; only adding Bengel’s 
note: “ When baptism is mentioned with the cup, the cup is 
the internal passion, baptism the external.’ When the cup alone 
is mentioned, the universal passion is to be understood; but so 
that under the internal is also included the external passion.” 
That which God offers to men to taste in suffering, is called a 
cup in the ancient Scriptures; that which the Father presents 

1 Which however, as we have shown upon St Matthew, must be more 


deeply understood and fundamentally distinguished, than might seem to be 
the meaning here. St) 


. 
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to the Son to suffer is the cup, concerning which Christ speaks 
here as elsewhere. And this suffering is an indivisible unity, 
so prepared, mingled, and presented in the cup by the Father, 
that it must be drunk and altogether drunk by the Son- 
Certain it is, that the question is here of drinking it altogether 
and all. But—and we now recognise the truth in the error 
which has been mentioned—this recoil, which revokes while it 
expresses its own utterance, refers, in its declining to drink the 
cup, to the present experience of its first drops.. And having 
tasted— He would not drink. In “ this cup” —70 srornpsov 
todTo (which rodro St Mark still more emphatically isolates), so 
much is condensed, that in the present anguish of His commenc- 
ing passion and death, the entire cup is, as it were, presented 
to the Lord. Is it then such suffering, Must all this come 
upon Me? Father spare Me! would My soul fain cry. Thus 
the distinction in the former question—either the suffering of 
death itself, or the present howr—was baseless, for the latter 
retains with the former its distinctive force and meaning. It is 
the will of the Son to be saved by the. omnipotence of the 
Father from death (to Him that was able to save Him from death 
—is the word of the Apostle) :—This is marvellous, but natural 
for Him who is the Life, the Son of the Almighty! But, ac- 
cording to the feeling of His soul, which urges Him to this 
strong crying and supplication, He beholds and experiences 
death now only in this horror of death which falls upon Him. 
When the Father strengthens Him, and takes away this anguish, 
His request is assuredly heard and answered (eicaxovaels dio 
THs evAaBelas); but He is equally heard in that the Father 
accepts and fulfils His cry of resignation—“ As Thou wilt.” 
As a present oppressive burden the time of suffering generally 


is called the howr, and so is it now in specific reference to this © 


particular present.’ Hence the language of the request, to 
which St Mark’s explanatory phrase points, wape\Oérw, iva 
maperXO7 (which must mean no other than pass by or pass over, 


1 Else we may say generally: The Passion is called His hour, first as one 
definite and measured suffring ; secondly, as the final and most decisive 
suffering (passio extrema as distinguished from the passio inchoata) of 
His whole life; thirdly, as transitory, though while it lasts, an oppressive 
present. 
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notwithstanding the from Me connected with it; for St Mark 
joins it with the hour)—apéveyxe, twapeveyxetv in the same 
meaning. The cwp must be drunk, internally tasted in volun- 
tary acceptance of it—that now takes place, and this accepting 
obedience is consummated in the struggling, lamenting prayer 
which urges the conditional petition in the prerogative of a Son. 
As in this prayer the whole Passion appears as it were con- 
densed in the present anguish (sub interna passione connotatur 
externa), so afterwards in Jno. xviii. 11 the word of victorious 
resignation embraces in the drinking of the cup the beginnings 
even of the external passion. 

If we have thus far apprehended with any clearness the 
meaning of our Lord’s petition, it will be still further cleared 
from all objection by going back again and observing that it is 
offered only wnder a becoming condition. According to St Mat- 
thew, the Lord, before He laid the let it pass from Me upon the 
Father’s heart, had said—Jf it be possible. St Mark begins 
with the same expression, and in the prayer itself makes the 
Lord’s word still stronger—AW things are possible with Thee. 
We will not distract our understanding of the words by the 
gratuitous question, How and with what precise words did the 
Lord speak? No single word literally pressed would suffice 
for the profound, immeasurably concentrated meaning of this 
petition; the Holy Spirit therefore teaches us by St Mark to 
unite and spiritually to understand a double formula. If, on 
the one hand, all things are possible unto Thee, as an urgent 
appeal to the Father’s omnipotence, only makes the petition 
the more intense—Almighty Father, is not then this possible 
to Thee? yet, on the other hand, this urgency carries with it 
its own humble limitation, as St Mark has already given it 
—Tf it be possible to Thee! Again, this if itself is an urgent 
appeal, and has for its undertone—And before Thee all things 
are possible. Whether the Lord said the one or the other,! 
in either case both are implied. St Luke’s words are cer- 
tainly not intended to be verbally exact—IJf Thou be willing to 
remove. That might be, as Grotius says, O that Thou wouldst! 


‘ Scarcely both in succession: such an unfolding of the thought would 
be contrary to the vehemence of the condensed petition, as it is well pre- 
served by the Evangelists. 
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But this would introduce an element of fearful desire, almost 
unworthy of Christ, into the confident petition of the Son to 
the Father ; it would further interfere with St Luke’s perfect 
accordance with thie other Evangelists, which depends upon the 
like signification of the ¢f in them all; and it would remove 
from his record one of its three main points, the conditional 
strengthening of the prayer or its strengthening condition. 
We cannot, therefore, agree with this wtinam—oh that—and 
the reading trapéveyxe shows, at least as a gloss,' the true ex- 
planation. That is, it is either the Infinitive for the Imperative, 
as Bengel’s Gnomon at first preferred, and as Luther translates 
—If Thou be willing, remove ; or, as we prefer, there is an apo- 
stopesis of the verb mrapéveyxe, by which St Luke would ex- 
press the “ meek submission of Jesus toward His Father.’ So 
Bengel in his Germ. trans.: Jf Thou wilt remove this cup from 
Me (the conclusion is withheld); and similarly de Wette marks 
the aposiopesis by a line. But what is it that we learn from St 
Luke’s words thus taken? That most important truth, which 
first solves the whole, and which the Holy Ghost teaches as the 
truth, though it seems to differ from the rest, viz., that the 
Lord’s if it be possible really meant if Thou wilt, and spoke 
of the Father’s almightiness only under this modification. 
Christ’s not suffering was indeed absolutely possible, if He had 
not voluntarily laid down His life (Jno.x. 18), but had called 
in the legions of angels; but—as He then said Himself—how 
would then the counsel of God have been fulfilled? Thus that 
possibility alone was intended which was relative, and within 
the scope of this counsel. This variation of the word is its in- 
terpretation : the Lord speaks of no other possibility to God 
than is consistent with His will and decree—But tet all be, tf, 
and as, Thou wilt, which the subsequent clause fully brings out. 
Thus this following word of entire resignation was already in- 
cluded in the first utterance of the petition ; and the wAsjp or 
a\ika4—but— contains no direct antithesis. If it be possible in 
Thy will, \et this cup pass away ; for My will is not other than 
Thine, even though I will otherwise than what now befalls Me! 
Grotius says very correctly : If Thy counsels admit that in any 


1 For the more difficult Infinitive is certainly genuine. 
VOL. Vl. : Q 
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other way Thy glory and man’s salvation may be consulted and 
attained. Thus the Lord’s thought, in these words of shrink- 
ing, does not border on the idea “that humanity was not to be 
redeemed ; this great decree, this will of the Father and of the 
Son alike, is rather presupposed in If it be possible, if Thou 
wilt. The petition asks only with urgency—Is the accom- 
plishment of Thy counsel, O Father, is the redemption of man- 
kind not otherwise possible than by My thus suffering, My 
drinking this cup? Such a question and such a petition were 
possible to Christ through the hard conflict, under the pressure 
and in the midst of the darkness of which His otherwise clear 
insight into God’s counsel, into the thus it must be (Matt. xxvi. 
54), was for the moment obscured. Braune is right, that in 
the “ Father, is it possible,” there is the expression of wavering, 
more awfully strange than in His previous dismay; but how- 
ever strange it is, it is perfectly intelligible through the oppres- 
sion of our Lord’s humanity under the dread weight of His 
present suffering, which He must endure, that He may learn, 
approve, and consummate His obedience. 

And He was and continued obedient. It was not otherwise 
possible to redeem the world than through the sufferings of the 
Son of God in human nature— This testifies Gethsemane! The 
Son had no other will, in the unity of the Father, even here 
where His human J opposes itself in order perfectly to submit 
—This is testified by the closing clause of His prayer. Here 
again we have a threefold phraseology which retains, while it 

_varies the expression, the same fulness of meaning in all. St 
Luke gives the most general, and for us all prototypical, form 
of it in the abstract, the accomplishment of the will; and 
thereby anticipates the repetition of the prayer which passed 
into that expression (Matt. ver. 42). St Matthew and St Mark 
preserve the original aposiopesis of the yevéoOw, and place the J 
and T’hou in living and concrete opposition ; the former adding 
the as, and the latter the what, both including comprehensively 
every appointed speciality in the decreed and inevitable suffering. 

As or what I will—most profoundly significant words in 
this place, which must not be qualified ieee The Lord does 
not say merely—As My flesh will; for that, strictly regarded, a 
would be saying too much, and would assume even in Him such 


va 
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a dividing antagonism of the contradicting flesh as could not 
exist in the harmony of His sinless human personality. But, 
although the velle non pati, or non velle pata proceeds from the 
weakness of the flesh, yet this 0é\@ or Oédnua is mediated by 
the soul, which unites flesh and spirit in the personality, in the 
entire éyd. Hence Lange says truly, “the exclusion of Mo- 
nophysite and Monothelite heresy from the doctrine of the 
Church, finds here its firmest foundation.” Two wills declare 
themselves here in Christ: the one full will of the particular 
human I; but at the same time another, distinguished from the 
former as its contrast, and yet one with it in the unity of the 
one praying person, which says—As Thou wilt ; that is, let it be; 
that is, J will. Although this last J will obtains and preserves 
the victory, the first is not on that account to be reduced, with 
Grotius, to the level of a mere 0édous—LT might wish'—for see 
the same full opposition of a continually renounced will as the 
universal law of Christ’s life in Jno. vi. 88; and compare the 
law for His followers in Jno. xxi. 18. That may be termed, on 
the one hand, a merely negative passive will, a not-willing of 
the flesh, of nature, which the spirit must endure; yet there is, 
on the other hand, so much of positiveness in it as to make it 
an opposition to be overcome, a contradiction to be resisted. It 
is not the individual personal will, which every personal creature 
(and therefore the true humanity of the second Adam) has and 
must have, which is sinful; but the power of that individual 
will in act, then first man’s own will, against the will of God. 
The natural tendency to shrink from suffering, and specifically 
the horror which life has of death, is in itself sinless and inno- 
cent; and must have existed in Christ, in order that He might 
truly suffer and die :—only in us is “the touch of original sin 
connected therewith.” Suffering and dying is “a strange work, 
and one for which human nature in the beginning was not 
created ;” therefore it was all the more‘abhorrent to the pure 
humanity of Christ. “Death was to Christ a total contradic- 
tion of nature, so that His sanctified soul must have experienced 
the deepest woe in the taste of death; it must have been all the 

1 Or, with Lange (iii. 510) distinguish artificially danuwe from éarnoss 
(which occurs in the N. T. only, Heb. ii. 4), as the natural willing! For 
is not the same #anu« used of the Father’s eternal counsel ? 
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more fearfully such, because His conscious spirit penetrated the 
mysterious affinity and connection between death and the wrath 
of God’ and the power of darkness ; moreover, because of the 
dominion of wickedness and hatred to which His soul must now 
offer an extreme submission in His death.—It is the sacred 
spiritual energy and power of His own holy human nature 
which is roused up? in opposition to the appropriation of the 
curse and death of sin as His own, resisting as it were the sur- 
render of His own flesh to this dark power of nature.— Thus 
He had to reconcile the two things, His great vocation to lay 
down His life as a Saviour, and His horror of death.”? Thus 
the flesh, or more strictly, the J in the flesh, so far as that had 
become flesh or man, wills otherwise than the Father, wills not 
—negatively—to drink the cup; but at once and at the same 
tume His spirit (the creaturely human spirit), in unity with the 


eternal Spirit, with God as His Father, takes that cup; the I 


will is uttered only as preceded by not as, not what, and thus 
is denied and renounced. Thus He sanctifies and offers Him- 
self in an entire self-surrender to God on man’s behalf, such a 
resignation as was not disturbed but rather glorified by that 
dreadful conflict ;—and the issue is—As Thou wilt! “For 
our heart is as a vessel full of water, at the bottom of which 
there lies mud and uncleanness, which rises to the top when the 
vessel is stirred. Thus, the impurity of our original sin cling- 
ing to us, it needs only some slight agitation or temptation, and 
all that we do is rendered impure. But the soul of Christ, 
which knew no sin, is as a crystal vase of purest water. No agi- 
tation, temptation, or disturbance can make it impure, or in the 
slightest degree trouble it” (Rambach). That is to say—The 
counsel of God may become obscured to Him to such an extent 
as to allow the question whether He must thus awfully suffer, 
but this only brings out from the spiritual ground of the dis- 
turbed soul its unshaken unity with the will of God. Again, 
as the subsequent word teaches us, not the less was the whole 


* We might venture to say: Christ tasted the wrath of God as death, 
under the form and experience alone possible to Him of death; the un- 
reconciled sinner, on the contrary, tastes of death as the wrath of God. 

* That is, appears as weakness in relation to this. 

° Beck, Lehrwissenschaft, 8. 514. 
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power of the spirit, wrestling in watchfulness and prayer, ne- 
cessary for this great victory, for the firm fidelity of the spirit 
under the assault of the weak flesh. | For, voluntary-suffering 
demands more energy of the jryeuovrxdv—the ruling spirit— 
than acting, as contradistinguished from it; patient resignation 
is itself the strongest action of the spirit. 

This first word of prayer, which we have now slightly con- 
sidered, is followed by a word of instruction, which is added in 
order to be the ground and confirmation of our apprehension of 
the former. In all essentials St Matthew, vers. 40, 41, agrees 
with St Mark, vers. 37, 38, and literally as it respects the 
fundamental word; but St Luke has only the abbreviated 
foundation for the saying as repeated in quite another position, 
vers. 40 and 46. If his account is chronologically exact, the 
Lord must have said these words twice, at the beginning and at 
the end of the whole transaction; moreover, as the others give 
it in its certain connection, a third time between His prayers. 
This might have been the case, but it is scarcely probable ; 
since the plain motive cause of the saying appears in the con- 
nection which they give, and the words which begin and end 
the transaction in St Matthew and St Mark are quite different. 
We may therefore set this to the account of St Luke’s less 
immediate record; but a spiritual insight will justify his state- 
ment, inasmuch as in ver. 36 and vers. 45, 46 of St Matthew, 
the same pray ye appears as the groundtone of the whole. 

We have now /irst the specific reproof of the disciples, Peter 
especially, for their sleeping at this time ;— then a general word 
of instruction for all the future of all His disciples, the Lord’s 
exhortation to all His own given at Gethsemane in word and 
act. ‘This resolves itself to our consideration into three parts: 
the matter, the design, and the reason of the exhortation. Or, 
what we should do (watch and pray); to what end we should do 
this (that we enter not into temptation) ; and wherefore so (be- 
cause the spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak). 

_ According to St Matthew, the Lord (as Lu. xxii. 31) turned 
to Peter, but spoke in the plural for all; according to St Mark 
(which seems the more exact), He addressed in the singular 
Simon, not Peter now. He returned, after the first prayer, to 

_ His disciples ; partly to see how it was with them, and partly to 
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strengthen Himself in the interval by their presence. He can- 
not and will not be entirely sundered from them, and continue 
thus separate in prayer:—this interchange of praying and 
returning, as we said above, shows us both the necessity of His 
weakness, and withal the zeal of His love. For when He finds 
them sleeping, with what was indeed deep sorrow, He does not 
omit to utter, from the depth of His own need, a stimulating 
word of exhortation; so that, as Rieger says, “the labour of 
His soul in the obtaining of our salvation never forgets the 
solicitude for the appropriation of it to the hearts of His own.” 
—Could ye not watch with Me one hour? Many whole 
nights they had toiled with their nets; but in this night of 
temptation they are stupified and smitten down by an invisible 
power—even Simon, who made such lofty pretensions, and 
John, who so profoundly loved! The otrws in Matt., as the 
humbling reference to their sleep, corresponds in its meaning 
to the sleepest thow? of St Mark: it is to be translated, with 
Erasmus, by adeo, as in Mark vii. 18, Gal. iii. 3. Are ye so very, 
to such a degree, sleepy, so impotent in body and soul for that 
“watching” which J asked of you? Physical is here only the 
expression esi figure of internal sleep; hence He connects with 
it at once, by aA a transition, His mighty WaTcH AND PRAY! 
This He says assuredly first for the immediate present, with 
reference to the temptation which was coming upon these dis- 
ciples; but this word of instruction reaches out to all the future 
of His Church, represented to His eyes by these disciples. It is 
remarkable that we understand it naturally enough and Nast 
any explanation, when we are spoken to about “ watching” i 
other than a bodily sense; we thereby acknowledge the ee 
fulness and the slumbering of our souls. What this essentially 
is, and on what principles it proceeds, are questions which belong 
to the most difficult investigations of psychology, or rather of the 
nosology of the natural man. For, as in the physical domain, 
so also in the internal, sleep is connected with the weakness of 


} We very much doubt whether, as many think, an actual and full hour 
had transpired in Gethsemane. It is rather a general expression for the 
present period of His trial; and so far an involuntary prophetic utterance 
of the presentiment of His hope, that this would be no more than a transi- 
tory hour. ' 


» 
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the flesh: this is evident in us all, though not alone and not 
necessarily, as the example of Christ shows. But to proceed 
with this is not the province of exegesis, which has here to do 
only with the signification of the expression in its géneral appli- 
cation. It may be remarked that in the entire Old Testament 
we have but few references to “watching” in the sense here 
intended by Christ. The watching and keeping of Ezra viii. 29 
(pw), the wakeful, watchman-like observation of other persons 
and things, which is often alluded to (and anthropomorphically 
of the Lord Himself, Jer. i. 12, xxxi. 28), as, e.g., in the case of 
the watchmen appointed by God, is essentially very different 
in its idea from absolute “watchfulness and sobriety” in the 
sense of recollectedness, readiness of spirit, self-conscious and 
self-ruling determination of mind toward the good and the 
right.” It is only in a few passages, such as Ps. Ixiii. 2, Ixxvii. 5, 
Isa. xxvi. 9, and particularly the significant Cant. v. 2, that the 
Old-Testament phraseology seems to border upon the New- 
Testament injunction of vypew Kal ypnyopelv, be sober and 
vigilant, 1 Pet. v. 8 (@. 13), 1 Thess. v. 6. 

Watching and praying are here set before us as twofold; but 
they are essentially one, and inseparably united. To watch is 
first of all not the same as to wake (Eph. v. 14 comp. exrnenv, 
1 Cor. xv. 34), and is required only from him whose being 
awake is already presupposed. When our eyes are opened 
(Acts xxvi. 18), then it imports us, and then most solemnly, to 
keep them open. But the inability of man in himself for such 
continued watchfulness is exhibited in the disciples as types; 
hence the Lord’s universal word, with the reason of it first 
given,—Could ye not? We cannot watch, however much the 
injunction may be pressed upon us— Watch ye! Therefore the 
essential and inseparable—Pray! Again, he who shall pray, 
and thus lift up his soul to God, must assuredly be already 


awake. Thus for what do ye watch? That we may be able to_ 


pray! (Be ye sober and watch unto prayer, 1 PetaivaT ei For*. 


1 As He had paved the way for His words in Gethsemane by the 
parables of the householder, his servants, the virgins, etc., see particularly 
Mark xiii. 37. 

2 Hence in Isa. xxix. 20, comp. Micah ii. 1, the watching unto iniquity 
can be ironically spoken of. 
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what, and wherefore are we to pray? That we may continue 
watchful through help from above! Hence in Eph. vi. 18, 
watching and praying are blended and interchangeable, és abro 
rodro and év avT@ TovTw. Prayer without watchfulness—what 
is that but self-deception and a vain thing, improperly so called ? 
An imaginary watchfulness without prayer—what is that but a 
delusion and a dream? ‘Thus we may say—Prayer to God is 
itself the true and perfect wakefulness of man in the spirit. 
(I wake unto Thee, Ps. Ixiii. 2, with my spirit within me, 
Isa. xxvi. 9.) Only when the spirit—to anticipate the follow- 
ing word—watches in and unto God, that is, prays, will the 
flesh inclined to sleep remain wakeful. The two are in their 
reciprocation one; for the commencing watchfulness, which 
must be presupposed, sees the danger and remembers the weak- 
ness, and the prayer which follows brings down help and power’ 
for watching, then become perfect. But we may further say— 
Gethsemane provokes and awakes the soul, but Golgotha first 
gives confidence and power to pray in the name of Him who 
hath obtained for us the filial cry of Abba, Father. Gethse- 
mane coming before has for its fundamental word the exhortation 
Watch! for it shows us how needful it is in the heavy conflict 
of the Lord Himself. This thought prepares the way for the 
right understanding of what is afterwards said concerning the 
flesh and the spirit. 

It is however introduced through the medium of the transi- 
tional clause—that ye enter not into temptation! (This saying is 
singled out by St Luke, and impressively placed at the begin- 
ning and the end of the whole scene of Christ’s present trial— 
its superscription and postscript at once.) Thus this is primarily 
the important matter, this is the first object and reason of. the 
necessary watching and praying—Temptation is near, and will 
draw us into itself.. And when the weakness of the flesh is after- 
wards spoken of, we are to understand—It is too weak (ov« 
ioxvev) to stand in the temptation. Indeed, the temptation which 


 assails us is something different from and more than the weakness 


which it, alas, finds in us. But what is the temptation of which 
the Lord here speaks, and why does He thus speak of it here? 
He Himself was assuredly at the time in heavy temptation ; con- 
sequently, this word spoken to the disciples out of His own 
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present experience and condition gives us a new explanation 
concerning the trouble and anxiety of His soul. The hour which 
came upon the Lord was from this time forward specifically the 
time of the assault of the power of darkness (Lu. xxit-53), of the 
prince of this world (Jno. xiv. 80). The temptation came not’ 

to Him from the flesh, as it comes to us in whom the tempter 
has something already; but it assaulted Him in the flesh, which 
He had in common with us even in its weakness. Yea, it fell 
upon Him as the Champion, with whom Satan now decisively 
contended for the world, all the more vehemently ; not only as 
human temptation, but according to the righteousness of God, as 
the temptation of the God-man. The tempter who was permitted 
thus to come to Christ, and desires us all, is the enemy against 
whom we have in watchfulness and prayer to stand on our guard ; 
—and what is the evil and hurt from him which we have to fear? 
Not temptation in itself, for that came upon Christ, and being 
gvercome issued in the salvation of the world; we must all enter 
uhe sieve, as we have already heard. Thus the emphasis must 
not be laid upon temptation in the interpretation of that ye may 
not, as if we were to pray for the removal of temptation, or our 
exemption from it; but upon the entering into, which all the 
Evangelists have remarkably retained, and St Luke has strongly 
emphasized. Thus the preachers do wrong to exhort that we 
should pray against the coming of temptation, and that it should 

be altogether spared to us ; for its inevitableness is demonstrated 

in the example of Christ. His word to the disciples is far from 
saying —I alone contend and get the victory for you, that ye 
may be under no such necessity. It says precisely the contrary. 
But what means the emphatic entering into temptation, the fall- 
ing into it, or, as it assuredly indicates, the falling in wt: how can 
that be entering into temptation? Neander’s note is not enough, 
“that external may not become internal temptation to you. For, 

a merely external temptation would be none; and to Christ 
Himself, though it sprang from without, it became internal ; 
_. and Neander, in the parallel place of the Lord’s Prayer to which 
he refers, says, “ Save us from or out of the inward temptation 
through the might of the evil one!” Thus " EvcépyecPar—to 

~ enter into—does not mean the coming of temptation or the being 
tempted, which is altogether independent of our watching and 
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praying, but the falling into it or being involved with it in such 
4 manner as not to come out of it; the remaining in it and fall- 
ing. Grotius compared very properly the éuaiarew of 1 Tim. 
vi. 9, falling into temptation and a, snare, the end of which is 
the being drowned, BubifecOa. We have given our explana- 
tion upon the sixth petition of the Lord’s Prayer, referring there 
to these words: this that ye enter not is in fact an interpreta- 
tion of that lead us not into. However near the enemy may 
come to us, and however seductively he may come even in us, 
he can overcome us only if our will make common cause with 
him; that is, if we “enter into” his mind and will, as our 
own idiom very appropriately speaks. But we enter into it and 
are victims, not merely when we despair, but in the far more 
perilous circumstance of our thinking ourselves secure and strong 
when we are not. Thus the Lord, who well knew our nature, 
the weakness of which at least He had experienced, does not 
counsel us to make ourselves (that is, to think ourselves) strong 
-—but the very reverse. To know our weakness in sincere and 
wakeful thoughtfulness, to bring it before God in self-renounc- 
ing prayer and supplication for strength, that and that alone is 
the perfecting of our strength, 2 Cor. xi. 9, 10. Wake and 
continue awake to prayer—then, but only then, temptation 
brings no fear. At once to pray—and to sin, —is impossible. 
Who could with a wakeful and recollected spirit say unto God 
— Not as Thou wilt? Who, when the word of Jesus bids us 
watch, and the Spirit of Jesus teaches us to pray, may answer 
Him and say—Lord! but I cannot, I am too weak! 

All this has sufficiently paved the way for the third word con- 
cerning flesh and spirit by which the Lord’s saying profoundly 
closes, opening up to us the inmost of the matter. To rvedpa, 7 
cap&—the spirit, the flesh—it runs; not My and not your spirit 
and flesh: Which of these are we to supplement? does the 
Lord speak of Himself, or primarily of these disciples and then 
of us all? It is sufficiently evident that in the obvious connec- 


1 Witsius, on the Lord’s Prayer, p. 359 (Clark’s Biblical Cabinet, vol. 
24). ‘To enter into temptation signifies to be so involved in snares and 
dangers as not to be eatricated from them. The Hebrew phrase expresses it 
more fully, to enter into the hand of temptation, that is, into its power and 
dominion, so as to be subjugated and absorbed by it.” 
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tion a reason is given here for our watching and praying ; and 
the application of the assertion therefore to ourselves is not to 


be controverted. But at the same time we must unconditionally . 


reject as erroneous and misleading the common opitiion which 
confines the reference of our Lord’s words to others, to sinful 
men, Of course, if the words are so interpreted as to be a defi- 
nition of our natural fallen and corrupt condition, the Lord 
could not have intended to refer them to Himself ; but this, as 


* we shall show, is wrong in more than one aspect. At the outset, 


is it natural or conceivable that He, after His own sharp temp- 
tation, and speaking to us of temptation, would altogether in the 
conclusion forget and omit Himself? No, although He appro- 
priates the saying to us, He speaks it on the cround of His own 
condition and feeling; consequently we must admit that He 
pre-eminently and in the first place refers to that which was just 
now made manifest in Himself, of the willingness of the spirit 
and the weakness of the flesh. Once more, this final word gives 
an explanation of the reason why His soul was so troubled, how 
death could thus assault Him, in what the conflict. consisted, 
which they had marked in Him and His “ praying :’—in order 
that they might not be offended in Him or doubt of the willing- 


ness of His spirit, but at the same time that they might defi- 


nitely know His own experience that—the flesh was weak. He 
by no means speaks this word as a gentle apology for their 
sleep (it rather urges watchfulness), as if He would say—T see 
how it is with you, that your spirit is indeed willing, etc. For in 
strict fact, as we shall see, that was not true of the disciples. 
But, conversely, — Behold ye in Me, how it is and must ever be, 
even supposing the utmost willingness of spirit, with you men ! 
Thus He presents Himself to us as a type and pattern; He 


says no more than what the event itself says, but interprets to us" 


by this word the nature and character of His conflict in this temp- 
tation. My soul—thus He had spoken in full appropriation ; 
but He does not now expressly say My flesh—for, it is properly 


~ speaking our flesh, to the spirit in Him alien, which He had 


taken on Himself, see Rom. viii. 3. Nevertheless, as certainly as 
the spirit, which was absolutely willing, can be only His own, so 
also the flesh is now intended of His own person. ‘The inter- 
pretation of this Gethsemane-word has been very loosely dealt 
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with even by profound thinkers, and the fatal habit of superficial 
exposition has led most of our commentators astray. Daub 
supposes that this was said at the same time of “ every mortal,” 
but this in his case is an inadvertency. Jul. Miiller appears to 
refer this saying of the willing spirit and the weak flesh to the 
disciples alone; though he rightly admits that spirit here is not 
to be understood as in Jno. iii. 6. It is not the Spirit of God, 
but evidently a constituent part of human nature. We found 
on this admission the question—If Christ is true man, does He 
not speak all this of Himself? Nor are we content with the 
form in which Rieger admits the truth; “ The Lord Jesus at 
this solemn time experienced even in Himself the difference be- 
tween the willing spirit and the weak flesh.” We maintain, 
rather, that in the pure experience of this distinction without 
admixture, He, the sinless man, stands alone ; and the reference 
of this subsequently to ourselves can hold good only through 
the impartation of His own Spirit. 

Gethsemane gives its most specific and strong testimony to 
the true humanity of Christ.; and His own words plainly declare 
the same. He had said before—My soul; and when He now 
adds spirit and flesh, we have complete the scriptural trichotomy 
of human nature and personality; for, although /lesh is not alto- 
gether synonymous with body, it has an undeniable reference to 
body. We would add that cdpé, flesh, has a somewhat differ- 
ent meaning here from that which it has in all those passages 
which connect with it the idea of sinfulness. It is assuredly only 
that “constituent part of human nature” in itself, which, though 
unaffected as in our case by the fall and sin, belonged to the 
second Adam. The Lord therefore means no more than to say 
— My spirit, which ye shall receive from Me; your flesh, which 
I also have received from you. Bengel’s words, relative to the 
second clause, “ this saying, sin being taken away, held good also 
of Jesus,” are wrong in the assumption that sin must first be 
conceived to be removed in the clause the jlesh is weak. It is 
no more involved in this, than in the former concerning the 
spirit ; it is more correct to say concerning both clauses together 
This—saying apart from sin in us, also holds good now of 
ourselves. . 

How can then the natural man as such go on at once and 
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say that his spirit is willing?! In Jude, ver. 19, we read of 
sensual men having not spirit, that is, whose human svedua is, 
through entire separation from the Divine, no more than as if 
not existing. Even the @édew, the willing, of Rom.-vii. 18 is 
far from meaning the mve}ua mpdOvuor, the 1272 MM Ps, li. 14, 
the willing spirit in all its New-Testament reality and truth. 
In Rom. vii. it is, as the sequel shows, an impotent and biassed 
willing, no better than none at all—but here it is evidently 
such a willing as through watchfulness and prayer may maintain 
its prerogative and get the victory. It is only in that condescend- 
ing, prophetic, and proleptic sense in which the Lord always 
and especially addressed His disciples as the representatives of 
His future Church, and only therefore as He behéld in them 
the germ of regeneration, that He ascribed to them, in fellow- 
ship with Himself, a willing spirit :—had the full truth applied 
to them, they would have watched and prayed. He, had only 
said—Ye could not, graciously assuming in them a certain 
willingness ; but He cannot now mean in the full sense—I see 
that your spirit is perfectly willing, and that there is nothing 
lacking there! They had indeed vauntingly declared that they 
would go with Him whithersoever He went, would suffer and 
die with Him; but do we not know, do we not see even here, 
how much self-deception there was in that? In its full truth 
the spirit of Christ only is entirely and absolutely willing and 
prepared, as Ps. xl. 9 expresses it; and therefore—let this be 
carefully observed !—it is only His flesh again which is nothing 
but weak. In the humanity of Christ alone are the willingness 
of spirit and the weakness of flesh purely distinguished and 
separate entirely each from the other; on the other hand the J 
in us is carnal, and in the flesh itself there is a will, a positive 
tendency to sin. We say rightly with Schulthess against a 
false theology: “ He Himself experienced most perfectly what 
He said in Gethsemane—the flesh is weak—and all the more in 
the degree in which His spirit was willing.” But we utter our 
strongest protest against his unscriptural combination of weak- 
ness with sin, and the fearfully foolish conclusion which he 

1 Tipeévecs occurs again in the N. T. only Rom. i. 15. It does indeed 


oppose itself to a hindrance (as there x«r’ éwé); but it also expresses an in- 
dependent and full willingness of the spirit. 
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draws, “‘Auapria is an essential attribute of the flesh (how 
with respect to Christ who was made jlesh!), just as humidity is 
of water,—where flesh is there is sinfulness.”* Most certainly 
not: there is weakness, indeed, but where with that weakness 
there is not merely a gradual preponderance of the willing spirit, 
but the willing spirit in its absolute predominance,—as in the 
case of Christ,—there can be no room for any sinfulness of the 
weak flesh. It is only when and as far as the spirit of Christ 
enters into us, that we can appropriate the truth which is here 
spoken to the disciples. Bengel’s concise hint—“ Hence the 
frequent mention by the Apostles of flesh and spirit” must be 
taken with much emphasis upon the Hence; the apostolical 
phraseology actually rests upon this appropriation of his words 
by Christ to His disciples. Jesh consequently does not signify 
here the entire natural man, “ corrupted nature” or the like; 
for, what would then be left for the spirit which is evidently 
also a constituent element of human nature? Jn my flesh, Rom. 
vii. 18, is quite identical with in me, in spite of the willing and 
delighting which were present to him. Therefore sin dwelleth 
in me, wholly and entirely established within me; even in my 
spirit and will, the impotent assent of which to that which is 
good is itself a bias toward and vote for the evil. For sin must 
be in the will; it cannot be in the flesh as such. But here, 
where the spirit stands in contrast, the soul (before mentioned) 
is not included with the flesh; and the meaning is, that the 
soul, standing between the spirit and the flesh, must, in watch- 
ing and praying, itself derive strength from the spirit and over- 
come the weakness, although through sharp conflict amounting 
even to convulsion, as their eyes had seen in Him. The gracious 
anticipatory equality assumed between His disciples and Himself 
holds good now of His saints, but only in as far as they are in 
Him; no man may absolutely glory that his spirit is only willing, 
his flesh only—weak! In the background there is a most 
solemn application, at least similar to the saying—If this be 
done to the green tree, what will it be to the dry? If such 
prayer is needful to Me, the Holy One, on account of weakness, 

1 The same, from another point of view, is that which Apollinarisaffirmed. 


on account of the freedom of choice, which is necessary to the voids : ‘‘where 
there is perfect man, there is sin.” 
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how much more will it be needful to you sinful men, with your 
confusion of flesh and of spirit? Alas, with us even as standing 
in grace, the flesh is willing, that is, to evil. It is not weak, 
that is, in the sense of not willing because not able (rather 
thinking itself not able) ; but it is mighty, and proud, deafening 
the Spirit, and making common cause with the tempter. This 
is to be seen in the disciples themselves. That Peter could not 
now watch one hour was occasioned by the sin of his presump- 
tion. He slept most profoundly when with open eyes he first 
contradicted and then denied! But if we through the grace of 
regeneration are so far awake that to the willing spirit in us, 
as in Christ, sin, that is, the temptation to sin, is no other than 
a suffering and a burden, bringing no longer pleasure with it— 
then may we take the consolations of Christ’s word, that the 
weakness, which feels the suffering, and which is exposed to the 
temptation, is no sin, any more than it was in Him. No more 
is then demanded of us than to watch and pray; but both with 
the utmost earnestness. To waich against the enemy, on account 
of the weak flesh exposed to his assault; to pray with a willing 
spirit for the strength of God which maintains and strengthens 
that willingness. 

But nothing is more lamentable and more perilous than the 
perversion of this equally rousing and comfortable sentence, 
which in common with many such scriptures, Satan skilfully 
tempts men to misuse. He rends the latter saying from the 
former ; separates it from the “watch and pray ;” and makes 
that which was designed as an encouragement to watchfulness 
and prayer a pillow es self-deception. He persuades the sinner 
_ to regard it as enough that his poor imaginary willingness of 
spirit (his good heart, right intention, ete.) is enough of itself ; 
and apologizes for sin and entering into temptation as “ weak- 
ness of the flesh!” Just as in Phil. ii., ver. 13 is wrenched from 
ver. 12; and in Rom. iii., ver. 23 from ver. 21. We trust that 
all such perversion has been thoroughly guarded cout through- 

out this exposition. 
We turn to the second, repeated petition of our Lord, which 
St Matthew alone records in words. We have already given 
the reason of our Lord’s interrupting His prayer, and going 
in the interval to His disciples: let us now quote the words 


s 
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of the Berlenb. Bible: “Among other things we may here 
learn that in all times of sore conflict we should not continue in 
one uninterrupted strain of prayer in order to prevent our 
devotion from being feeble and lukewarm; we should rather 
pause, and take breath, that it may be urged with all the 
more vehemence.’ When the Lord, yielding as it were for 
a moment to the weakness of His flesh, sought the society of 
His disciples, their impotence must itself have invigorated His 
strength to still more ardour in the conflict. IIadw é« devrépou 
in St Matthew is an emphatic tautology, specifically enumerat- 
ing. St Mark’s saying the same words (explanation of & 
deurépov) is in the general right ; but they were not entirely the 
same words. St Luke refers to the second prayer as éxrevéo- 
Tepov, more earnestly, not, however, as more. urgently supplicat- 
ing for the removal of the cup, but, according to St Matthew’s 
sense, even if we had not his words—more vehemently strug 

gling for the victory of submission in His agony.’ Christ knew 
that the Father always heard Him (Jno. xi. 42); He therefore 
understands the not passing away of His anguish as the grant- 
ing of His Jast word—As Thou wilt !—as the confirmation of 
the Divine will that He should drink the cup. He therefore 
comes to the conclusion in the second prayer,,as if an answer 
had been received. He no longer says—If it be possible, let it 
pass ; but—TJf it may not pass ; and girds Himself to obedience. 
His willingness expresses itself still more strongly in unless I 
drink it—“ He now addresses Himself more directly to drink.” 
Similarly, the more general and definitely spoken— Thy will be 
done, in this as in all things—corresponds now to a perfect sub- 
mission ; but this does not exclude the continuous conflict in the 
praying utterance of this determination. 


1 This became so severe as to cause the bloody sweat im the cold night 
(Jno. xviii. 18). We would not, with Athanasius, pronounce a ban upon 
those who deny this sweat of blood. ‘‘ The force of the particle as falls upon 
the drops, not the blood,” as Bengel rightly remarks ; for it is <era@alvovres 
not xaraBalvoyros. ‘If the sweat had not been bloody, the mention of blood 
might have been omitted ; for the word drops would have been sufficient.” 
Rambach remarks that the driving out of the blood from the heart is con- 
trary to the course of nature, as anxiety and fear drive it inwardly to the 
heart ; but here all is alone of its kind, though after human kind, and we 
therefore doubt the correctness of his remark. ~ 


* 
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The third prayer is at least intimated by St Mark also— He 
cometh the third time ; that is, after a third departure and prayer. 
St Matthew adds—Saying the same words, that is, as on the 
second occasion. That which He had taught His disciples con- 
cerning the fewness and the simplicity of their words in prayer, 
finds its exemplification in His own case, through the weakness 
and the oppression which made more words impossible, To re- 
peat the same few words is before God the deepest earnestness. 
The poverty of the words pertains to the weakness, their per- 
severingness to the sincerity, of prayer. And before even this 
third prayer He found the disciples once more sleeping! Their 
eyes were heavy, pressed down (SeBapnyévor Matt., kataSapv- 
vowevot Mar.); according to St Luke He found them sleeping for 
sorrow, which last addition would almost seem to be a doubtful 
and inadequate reflection in some way inserted into the record. - 
For, although this uttermost impotence of man here where the 
God-man treads the winepress alone, may be humanly explained 
by their exhaustion in the deep night after such a day, by the 
reaction after so much excitement, and most decisively as St 
Luke says, by the stunning power of a sorrow which was too 
great for them; yet was there something more than all this 
assaulting them, as the Lord Himself had intimated—the temp- 
tation of the power of darkness, the satanic sifting, without which 
their sympathy with the sufferings of Jesus would have held 
their eyes waking. But this prostration under the assault of the 
enemy is itself part of the impotence of men. The Lord knew 
this; He beheld it with compassion, and was urged by it to per- 
severance in His conflict for these poor men: He left them (adels 
avrovs) and continued in watching and prayer, until He had 
overcome in this commencement of the hour which had come; 
until, with returning power, serenity, and peace, He could de~ 
liver Himself up to the betrayer and the hands of sinners. 
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THE INVIGORATION. 
(Matt. xxvi. 45, 46; Mark xiv. 41, 42; [Lu. xxii. 46.]) 


This last word before His being taken, while He was speak- 
ing which (all three unite in this) the betrayer came near, as 
te Lord had just intimated, is given with precision: only by the 
first two Evangelists; St tes has retained only cal dvaotas— 
dvaortavtes. It falls once more into a threefold arrangement - 
the final, and most sorrowfully-gentle reproof of the disciples’ 
sleeping to the last; the announcement of the time of His being ~ 
delivered up into the hands of external enemies; the voluntary 
surrender of Himself to meet it, through the vigour which His 
- conflict had given Him. 

. Are we to make the first clause, which the first two Evange- 
lists give us literally alike, a question, or not? We find indeed - 
in St Luke the question —Why sleep ye? But we have already 
seen that his account gives up all literal exactness, and con- 
denses the whole: we ait say that this Why sleep ye? in his 
record is but the echo of the earlier Simon, sleepest thou? or, 
Could ye not watch? The 76 dovrov of itself scarcely allows 
the idea of a question here; for that does not mean, properly 
speaking,— Do ye then sleep on still?' but the indicative cha- 
racter of the whole sentence decidedly contradicts such a notion. 
It might be possible to take them at once as in the Indicative— 
Ye sleep and take your rest still; and, behold, it is time to 
awake, and stand up, and go forth! But this does not content 
us ;” this would require for the connection and, behold, whereas 
we find in St Mark an abrupt dzéyes which can be fitly ren- 
dered only as an Imperative. We therefore, with Winer, take 
the words as in the Imperative, and regard them as noting an 
advancement beyond the previous question, and thus being more 
im harmony with the Lord’s present invigoration of spirit. He 
had previously lamented that they slept, while oppressed Him- 

1 As Winer observes, resting on the phrase itself. 


? That is, our own individual feeling; for in the interpretation of all 


such dubious and pregnant sayings there cannot fail to be more or less of 
the subjective element. 
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self with need of help; but now, so far as regards Fs need, 
He permits them to sleep on: He requires and demands their 
watching for Himself no more. Thus much of permission there 
is in this conceding Imperative; but.it is far from being a per 
mission or direction to sleep, expressly intended, as it were, to 
intimate that now for the rest—7d Aovdv—they were ex- 
empted from the necessity of watching and praying! (For 
Bengel is right—As sleep is opposed to watching, so rest is 
opposed to the labour of prayer. The dvarravecOas is not syno- 
nymous with caevdew; but this double-saying corresponds to 
the former double-saying.) On His account, indeed, and as it 
respected the previously urgent watch with Me, they might now 
continue to sleep, and cease from prayer for His strengthening. 
But does He not go on to say that His being betrayed would 
soon awake and arouse them, and make them watchful in 
earnest? Bengel: “Shortly others will come, who will awaken 
you. In the meantime [we would add—as it respects Me} sleep, 
“Yf ye can!” Or Neander: “Sleep on still, I will no more 
awake you, no more ask you to watch and pray with Me; but 
ye will soon be roused out of your sleep by violence, for behold,” 
etc. Quite true—but may this be called irony or not ? Bengel 
says, “It is not irony, but metonymy.” Winer maintains that 
the assumption of irony is contradictory to the whole tone of 
our Lord’s mind at such a juncture. This is true also, if there 
is to be connected anything like his levis irrisio. But there is 
a sort of irony, at least in the expression, which has no mockery 
in it, and which is consistent with the most sorrowful gentle- 
ness; and such Bengel’s “si vacat,” and Neander’s sleep on, 
seem to express. Yor if I give permission to do a thing at the 
same time that I say “but you will not find it possible,’ what 
is that but the language of irony?! Glassius was right in the 
main: “This is by no means the time for sleeping and taking 
rest (this lies in the hour), but for watching; but because My — 


1 The translation—‘‘ Sleep afterwards, at a future time, but now it is 
inappropriate,” is altogether contrary to the language and the connection. 
- For Wahl, who gives posthac, i.e., alio tempore, forgets altogether that in 
all the parallels for posthac (Gal. vi. 17; 1 Cor. vii. 29; 2 Tim. iy. 8 in 
the New Testament), the time must be reckoned from the moment of 


speaking— daze rod viv" 
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words have been lost upon you, J shall cease to exhort you now: 
however, though you may sleep on as it regards Me, there are 
enemies who will not permit you, but w ill constrain you un- 
willingly to watch.” Winer would evade this connection by 
sundering the two clauses thus: In the first clause the Lord 
would in all earnestness let them sleep on, and knows nothing 
yet of the Behold; but scarcely has He said so when He be- 
holds the traitor approaching, He speaks to Himself the Behold, 
they are at hand, etc.; and then, retracting what was spoken 
first, He says to the disciples—Arise! He who can may con- 
tent himself with this: to ws this sudden surprise of our Lord, 
—which assumes Him to have really thought that the disciples 
could have slept on during the remainder (that night being so 
far advanced which He knew to be the night of His sufferings, 
and of their offence and denial!),—and such an intervening 
monologue of the Lord’s surprise, are altogether insufferable. 
But. it is certainly a “7 scared word” (as Lange says), taking 
it as a question—“ Do ye thus sleep through the time and take 
your rest? meaning, Are ye then thus full of sleep throughout 
to the end?”—but, a rebuking word in the most rigorous sense, 
this final, and sorrowfully-gentle, condemnation of the Lord 
cannot be called. It is His sorrow and His gentleness which 
dictate the ironical form ; and only in this latter is the reproving 
element, which cannot be evaded. In Bengel’s “with tender- 
ness and severity”? the former must have the emphasis ;-there 
is no anger to be thought of, now when immediately after His 
own sharp conflict the Lord’s heart has no room for anything 
but the deepest sympathy, and feeling for our infirmities. ‘Thus 
Chrysostom is wrong when he says (Hom. 71 in Joh.) —“ It is 
not the voice of command, or of counsel, but that of reproach.” 
Much more ambiguous than the former clause would be the 
améyet which St Mark adds, were it not that the one illustrates 
the other. We must first reject the interpretation (in Wahl’s 
Lex. again): transiit scil. anxietas, My anguish is over, has 
passed away for this time.! That would involve a perfect chasm 
between this word and that which he goes on to add, without 
any Behold,— The hour is come. We cannot suppose Him to 


'The Syr. and Arab. express it— It is over—but it remains doubtful 
what they would supply. 
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say both in one breath, who had previously prayed that the hour 
might pass, And itisa very inapposite record—“ There is no 
more anguish for Me”—at the moment when His whole language 
and deportment attest it much more strongly. Applying the 
same interpretation of the word another way, it might be said, 
with Grotius—“ The time is gone during which the Apostles 
might have been a solace to Christ.” More plainly, The time 
in which ye should have watched and prayed with Me, is past ; 
ye have slept away the hour of probation! But this would be 
too stern a rebuke, and such severity we have repelled already. 
Or, if dzréyes must retain the meaning of abest, transtit (which 
Grotius maintains, appealing to the passage in Anac. afterwards 


to be quoted, and to peractum est in Seneca), it only remains’ 


that we render it with Lange, “there -is now an end of it,” 
that is, of your sleeping; “ your rest must be broken, others 
are coming to disturb it!” This comes near to the fact, the 
subject of the impersonal verb being the sleeping and taking 
rest ; but in this sense the améyet makes the irony too keen in 
the sudden change: “ Sleep on yet? It is now at an end with 
sleep!” What then is our refuge? We confidently decide 
with Bengel, for the interpretation I¢ is enough, according to the 
Vulg. suficit ; and understand— Enough now of dreams! This 
interpretation of the word appears to us established by the pas- 
sage quoted from Anac. Od. xxviii. 33; and thus only do we 
obtain a gentle and fit transition between the two opposite clauses. 
The Lord would indeed say sleep on—but He is constrained at 
once to proceed—nough of sleep! This parallel Imperative 
is more appropriate than the rigorous announcement—There is 
nevertheless an end of it !} 
The remainder of the word needs but little explanation. 
The 7A Gev or ijyyixev says strongly enough that there is no sud- 
den surprise at this sacred crisis, in which this, victory of resig- 
nation has been fully gained. Even if the first Behold coincides 
with the visible appearance of the multitude, and referred to 
that (but, because the behold occurs twice, we cannot but think 
1 The attempt of Sepp to interpret it as a misunderstanding for éséyor, 
#4 yore, the translation of a 7>">n, is no better than the correction of 


T 


the difficult ézéxe in the marginal gloss éréyer (as if it was spurious, and 
sprung from the remark of an expositor— Here He restrains Himself !) 
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that the second only points to that circumstance)—yet it is 
plain that the Lord had felt this very hour, and all that it would 
bring with it, to be near throughout His conflict; and to our 
mind it is very impressive that in the Father’s counsel the jirst 
moment of the Lord’s invigoration should coincide so exactly with 
the first instant of the external assault upon Him." 'The read- 
ing appropinquabit in the Vulg. deranges all. The xaé after 
Hyyexev in St Matthew is not to be resolved into that; but the 
hour stands alone in its pregnant fulness of meaning, as in St 
Mark also. To be betrayed into the hand of sinners—this is 
still a thought of dread to the Holy One of God, even after He 
has overcome, and devoted Himself to this fearful horror. By 
this, however, we are not to understand, according to the com- 
mon Jewish phrase, the Gentiles; the article in St Mark might 
lead to that conclusion, were it not that its absence in St Mat-_ 
thew gives the more general and appropriate sense. Even in 
Gal. ii. 15 the word has by no means this. meaning, if it is 
closely considered; the Apostle says—Sinners of the Gentiles, 
but the antithesis is—Sinners of the Jews; and his ironical allu- 
sion is to the proud word of the Jews who called all heathens 
sinners. And very different from that is the dvopos of Acts ii. 
23; 1 Cor. ix. 21. The Saviour in Gethsemane knows only of 
sinners in simple contrast with His own holiness; so that He 
here, as everywhere, places Himself, as the One Son of man, in 
contradistinction to all stnners. If it had been said, The Mes- 
siah—we might have been justified in thinking of the heathen. 
Those to whom He was immediately betrayed were rather the 
Jews, the high priests and rulers, to whom He Himself, Jno. 
xix. 11, ascribed the greater sin. The keenest point of the sin 
which was permitted thus to come upon Him was the fact of 
His being betrayed by the traitor, the worst of all sinners :—of 
him He thinks especially, he was in His mind when He said, 
“the Son of Man is betrayed,” before He directly mentions him 
as he draws near at the head of the multitude. To utter this 
with the deepest grief and yet with the calmest resignation, to 
go forth and meet this traitor and these sinners’ hands,—this 
was the point to which He had strengthened His soul, as His 


‘ Not till He had finished the struggle! Hence Judas must “‘ keep the 
multitude till then quite in the background.” 
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invigoration is expressed both by word and act.’ The disciples 
must be there for a brief space when their Master is seized, 
consequently to them first is addressed the solemn tise ! (which 
echoes in St Luke’s dvacraytes); then follows the "Aywpev! 
let us be going! which, while it seems to include them, really 
means only Himself. It is almost as if He would remind them 
of that first Arise, let us go hence! Jno. xiv. 31. This Rise 
entirely put an end to the Sleep on now ; no one of the disciples 
found sleep or rest. that night. 


THE FIRST WORD TO THE MULTITUDE. 
(Jno. xvii. 4, 7, 8.) 


Notwithstanding the immediately—not only in St Mark, 
whose use of this expression we are familiar with from the be- 
ginning, but also in St Matthew, ver. 49—-we are convinced 
that the whole of Jno. xviii. 4-8 took place before the kiss of 
Judas; and we shall hereafter justify this supposition. The 
increasing divergence of the Evangelists, as they go deeper into 
the history of the Passion, is quite natural on the human ground 
of their observation and remembrance, and makes all the more 
wonderful the absolute unity of their testimony throughout. 
That which, in the confusion and excitement attendant upon its 
occurrence, was viewed from various points of view, was not 
by any means left as the material which a human tradition 
might variously weave; but the Holy Spirit, without effacing 
the stamp of human credibility which is impressed upon their 
artless differences, has defended them from all incorrectness, 
and set upon the whole the seal of His own sure testimony. 
But only the unprejudiced perceive that human stamp; and to 
none but the partakers of that Spirit is the assurance of His 
testimony perfectly plain——St John knew of the kiss of Judas, 
but it was not his purpose to record it again. He takes us im- 
mediately after the High-priestly prayer, out over the brook 

1A devout remark has been made here: ‘‘ The creative—Let us make 


man! did not cost so much as this Let us go! of the Son of io in His re- 
deeming work.” 
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Cedron (to the significance of which in the scene he alone 
refers)—into the garden of anguish and victory, where the 
second Adam began to make atonement for the sin which the 
firs; Adam committed in the garden of Paradise. But his 
province was, presupposing all else that had been recorded con- 
cerning the Lord’s sufferings, to point out His glorification in 
suffering. When he now, in ver. 4, sets over against the Jord’s 
knowing all things that should come and came upon Him, the 
fatal and wretched knowledge of Judas concerning the place; 
and, with a remarkable second é€eAOdv, went forth (after the 
e&Oe of ver. 1), immediately adjoins He said unto them —we 
can hardly suppose the betraying kiss of this Judas, thus men- 
tioned in vers. 3 and 5, to have intervened. It is evident that 
St John would mention that first going forth of our Lord to 
meet the multitude, which anticipated all that came upon Him. 

In the whole interval between the two dark periods of con- 
flict in Gethsemane and upon the cross, the Lord exhibits out- 
wardly the most sublime serenity and strength, although this 
might consist with the continuance of the conflict within. Be- 
fore God, before the Father, He had obtained the first victory 
of resolution to drink the cup (Jno. ver. 11), the inmost con- 
tents of which His soul already tastes—Now may men and 
sinners come, and in them the whole power of darkness! And 
this is to us an example in our own appointed sufferings—that 
our preparations must not wait till the outward pressure comes, 
but that we must see to it that it find us prepared. 

The multitude which comes against Jesus—éynos trodvs in 
Matt. and Mar., briefly éyAos in Lu.—consists, as we appre 
hend it, of a combination of four if not five elements: soldiers; 
functionaries of the judgment or the temple watch; servants ; 
high priests and elders themselves; and probably a miscellaneous 
concourse. St John rightly places first, as required by Judas 
and placed at his disposal, +7v oefpav, that is, as the article 
shows, the military Cohort of the Romans stationed in Jeru- 
salem for any such purpose. According to Josephus there was 
such a body, established in the fortress Antonia, in order to pre- 
vent or suppress any insurrection, especially at the great feasts ; 


* Which obvious parallel we find in Cyril and Augustine. 
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and with this Acts xxi. 3l-agrees. 3/7refpa, in Ennius found as 
sptra, cannot possibly signify the temple-guard; for compare 
Acts x. 1, xxvii. 1, and in Jno. xviii. 12 the yiAlapyos. Cer- 
tainly it was not the whole Cohort of five hundred men, but a 
considerable part representing the whole. “To obtain this 
escort it was only necessary to inform the chief magistrate that 
there were signs of an insurrection, which must be put down by 
the arrest of the leader of it.’ (Hess.) Thus this escort had 
been obtained by those whom the matter concerned—that is, 
secondly, the dwnpéraz, the officers of the council, which must 
be here one and the same with the (Levitical) temple-guard : 
for see Lu. ver. 52 captains of the temple, and compare ver. 4, 
as also Acts iv. 1, v. 24, 26. There was one chief captain, ana 
several subordinate: the chief captain here corresponds to the 
xirlapyos. Then come, thirdly, the common or private servants 
of their various masters, whom the “ high priests,” etc., had sent 
with the rest in their zeal: see John ver. 18, d00d0u and binpé- 
tat distinguished, hence Malchus the servant of the high priest. 
Both the official and the private servants are included in the 
a6 of Matt., mapa in Mark, which the Vulg. has rightly in the 
former supplemented by missi—sent from—and it is the same 
with the é« of John. But, fourthly, as we shall see in Lu. ver. 
52, there were some high priests and elders—but whether by or 
against the will of the leaders, whether they went in their zeal 
or met the company, is a questionable point. Enough, this 
dyAos (GyAot Matt. ver. 55), this multitude, as it is called, as if 
to lay the charge of tumult rather upon these His enemies, was 
to have the appearance of a united rising of all kinds against a 
most guilty and most dangerous man, an ecclesiastical and poli- 
tical delinquent. But the temple-guard is summoned against 
the innocent teacher in the temple, the prophet legitimated by 
many miracles, the Messiah and Lord of the temple, proved to 
be such by every sign! The Roman power is brought against 
Him as an insurrectionary.and a murderer! St John mentions 
only weapons generally ; the Synoptics have swords, and, more- 


? According to Lange: ‘‘ Already the beginnings of the mob-tumult 
which was later excited against Jesus—individual fanatics, who joined the 
crowd.” As Nonnus excellently describes it: xa! xordy olorpievra wap 
apxencxey Dapioxiay—avydpomeov dArov Exwy xopyyyPopoy éop.ov ddirny. 
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over, £ida, that is, stakes, sticks, or however else it. may be 
translated—not, however, “clubs.” Either the soldiers had 
swords, the servants of the council or temple-guard only weapons 
of wood (staves as indicating office? but this is quite impro- 
bable) ; or, better, in this “ tumultuously armed company” even 
the E/Aa had been hastily seized for help. So at least the Lord 
Himself seems to intimate, Matt. ver. 55. This exaggerated 
arming was in any case a pretence, out of dishonour to 
Jesus, and to mark Him beforehand as dangerous to Pilate. 
St John mentions also lanterns and torches, although it was the 
Easter full-moon ; to seek diligently the object of their search, 
if He was not found in the indicated garden. We need not 
refer this to the locality of the valley of Cedron: on the one 
hand, there is in this light thrown upon these works of darkness 
an irony which condemns them; and, on the other, it was deal- 
ing with our Lord in a manner as contemptible as foolish— 
as if He would hide Himself! Similarly with the weapons 
—as if He would defend Himself! At the same time, as if 
He who called Lazarus out of his grave, could be taken with 
swords and staves! All this was as useless as the spices after- 
wards at the sepulchre—but this time all was for scorn and 
indignity. 

But He had already spoken His Let us go forth—that is, in- 
deed, to meet them! °E€ed@dv (or in Lachm. and Tisch. é&9\Oev 
kal déyer), does not mean the going out of the garden ; for, 
according to ver. 26, the entire capture took place within the 
garden. Nor is it that “ He went out from the midst of the dis- 
ciples.” But the Vulg. processit rightly interprets this going 
forth to meet the advancing crowd, comp. Matt. xiv. 14. At the 
same time, the é£e\Oezv, if we supplement “ from the inner part 
of the garden,” may contain a latent reference by St John to the 
secret conflict presupposed in the tradition. His first word, 
Whom seek ye ?—the simplest and most sublime word at such a 
crisis—requires rather to be penetrated by feeling than ex- 
pounded in other words. He knew that which He inquired ; 
but He would be answered, in order that He might surrender 
Himself to them solemnly and formally ; with the pure simpli- 
city of the highest truth confronting their artifices and pretexts. 
When they would make Him a king He fled from them—now, 
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when His sacrificial death is come, He goes to meet them. He 
may not let Himself be sought as Adam among the trees of the 


garden. In this “whom?” there lies already the afterwards- 


expressed aim of His surrender—lIf ye seek Me, let these go their 
way. The people must bethink themselves; and, against their 
will, with as much becoming calmness as was possible to them, 
do simply that one thing for which they were sent by God and 
men, take His sole person into custody. If this whom seek ye? 
carries our thought back-to that first what seek ye? Jno. i. 38, 
we find much to ponder in devotion, and to apply. The sincere 
seek Him for salvation, when He asks What seek ye? for the 
true reply of their good conscience. But they who seek Him 
in enmity, are affrighted at His Whom? Alas, how many still 
there are who, as here, knowingly and yet ignorantly, are found 
among the crowds whom Judas leads! 

Among those then present were many so altogether ignorant 
as not to know Jesus by person: this would apply especially to 
the Roman~soldiers. They knew only that they were to seize 
“ Jesus of Nazareth.” That Judas alone knew who was to be 
seized, and that the others were to know at the right time through 
his sign, is altogether improbable, and leaves the first answer 
with the name inexplicable, for it could not have then been 
at once—even Thee! If He had declared Himself to be the 
person sought when He said Whom seek ye? the amazement 
which fell upon them would not have waited for the J am 
He. And, moreover, there were many there who must have 


personally known the Lord, as He Himself says—I was daily 


with you! 

Are we to assume, with Grotius (and so Chrys. and Cyril), 
that they were collectively struck at once with blindness, and 
thus confounded at the very beginning? This is an altogether 
needless assumption. Or, may we say that even those who knew 
Him could not recognise Him, in spite of their lanterns and 
torches, or through the blinding combination of their lights with 
that of the moon? We think that He stood before them visible 
enough, having come forward into the clear light. Many pro- 
bably knew Him, but in these there was an anticipation of the 

1 And in St John’s Gospel there are many such suggestive references 
from the conclusion to the beginning. 
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fear which threw them down, and no man dared to say— Thee! 
It remains, therefore, for those who knew Him not, to say art- 
lessly to the man who comes forward and asks them as if to help 
them, and who therefore was not the person himself—Jesus of 
Nazareth. This was His common name, Matt. xxi. 11, xxvi. 71, 
not without contempt on the part of His traducers, but among 
others simply the full name and designation of this Jesus. But 
we cannot reconcile it with any thoughtful study of the whole 
scene to suppose that any man of the multitude could have given 
such an answer after the kiss of Judas. Our hasty expositors 
should pause a while and meditate in stillness upon the whole, 
before they enter into their details. 

In the same simple tone in which the answer had been given, 
though more calmly than that answer, which the question of 
the unknown one had somewhat disturbed, He says again, and 
in the plainest words—J am He, if ye seek Him, ye need seek no 
longer, He is before you! This was the necessary and designed 
protest against the seeking, the most lowly and yet solemn testi- 
mony to His own voluntary surrender of Himself. But, accord- 
ing to the Father’s counsel, the fulfilment of which was brought 
on by the nature of the case, there was to be a yet stronger 
protest—that no violence could have availed to take the Son of 
God, if He had not thus given Himself up. There proceeds 
from Him an unconscious power of the Highest, in connection 
with this lowly I am He! which strikes amazement into the 
whole multitude. First, they went backward—an involuntary 
retreat, the Old-Testament frequent 7iN& 31D) of smitten foes; 

“but immediately afterwards still more—they fell to the ground! 
Then were they the evil-doers, whom fear in their deepest hearts, 
which the word of Jesus pierced, had sought and found! He 
stands before them, lately risen out of His own weakness; before 
these sinners, in whose likeness He has appeared, though far as 
heaven separate from them in their guilty fear, He is glorified 
as the Holy One of God even while He is giving Himself into 
their hands! Many have appealed to the fact that “ even Strauss 
discerns a miracle here”—but we have no sympathy with this 
ambiguous acknowledgment. There was no specific miracle 
here, apart from the standing miracle of our Lord’s personality 
itself; for it was not the purpose of Jesus to perform any, it 

; ; 
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was not His conscious design to throw the people down.’ Thus 
assuredly it was no “ray of His omnipotence” or His “ divinity” 
which suddenly burst forth; for His Divinity and omnipotence 
were now most profoundly concealed and withdrawn‘ in order 
to His suffering. Strauss has not well shown, as Ebrard thinks, 
that this falling of the crowd could not admit of a natural 
explanation ; we see here most plainly a manifestation in the 
highest degree of that which has not seldom occurred in much 
lesser degree in the domain of human experience. Enemies 
have been stricken backward in the presence of sinful men, in 
the sudden view of their own guilt and superior dignity ; history 
has many examples, such as those of Marius, Marcus Antonius, 
Probus, Pertinax, the Polish bishop Stanislaus, Coligny; and 
there are many which history does not record. But here there 
is One who is Holy as no other is; and the consciences of most 
in this crowd were susceptible of such a sudden recoil. before the 
majesty of that J, from the knowledge which they had con- 
cerning this “Jesus of Nazareth.’ And the impression would 
reach to us all by sympathy. He had not said this time, It is I, 
be not afraid—therefore did they fear, because they had gone 
out against Him. But to us, His own disciples, this Jam He! 
should say much which must be left to be supplied and expanded 
by the believing heart. 

Just as if nothing had passed, not surprised at this natural 
though undesigned result of His own word, Jesus in the trans- 
cendent elevation of His repose still calmly hastens to the goal 
—To deliver Himself up to them, and to secure the freedom of 
His disciples. He had waited uninterrupted in His composure, 
till they should rise up again,” and as soon as they can hear He 


1“ This\is to be explained as the power of a good conscience over an 
evil, of faith over unbelief. For Jesus had no design to use here His mira- 
culous power, rather in faith‘and obedience to render Himself up to the will 
and counsel of God, and save His disciples.” (Brandt.) We think reason 
enough is found here for the rejection of the view which Krummacher, C695 
and Luthardt still maintain —that it was the design of Jesus to throw down 
the people. To our feeling this is altogether inconsistent with the present 
position and spirit of our Lord. > 

2 Which, through the predominance of the proud element_in this multi- 
tude, speedily took place. The excellent Wesley unnecessarily interposes 
here a great deal: ‘‘ Probably the priests among them might persuade them- 
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asks them once more, literally as at first, the same question. It 
is only in the compound émnparnce, instead of the previous 
eimev, that St John seems to intimate more urgency in the 
question, Whatever of humiliating or of ironical there was 
in the tone, resulted from the matter itself; their conscience 
would hear it, though Jesus meant not so to speak— What 
kind of man do ye suppose this “Jesus” to be whom ye 
seek, armed as ye are, yet without any courage to take Him? 
They are constrained to return the same literal answer, though 
its meaning is now different. No man dares, even after the 
“ T am He” no man dares, to say—We seek Thee! The first 
time it was proudly, but now it is feebly, said, as if a con- 
fession of sin—Jesus of Nazareth, Him we should and would 
take, but cannot. 

Hereupon the Lofty One says with the gentlest and most 
inspiriting tone which He could adopt—J have told you that I 
am He. Merely told—wherefore then did you fall down at the 
sound? I say it once more, not to affright you, but becatise 
ye have found Me. Had He gone on to speak, no man could 
have laid hands upon Him, as we saw in the prelude of this 
scene, ch. vii. 44. The courage which enabled them to lay hold 
upon Him at last, sprang from the courage with which He sur- 
rendered Himself. Their falling before Him was doubtless, how- 
ever, “a type of the world’s judgment.” “ What will He do 
when He comes to judge, who did such things when He was 
judged? . What will He be able to inflict from His throne, 
who had this power when about to die?” This is Augustine’s 
question ; and still more suggestive is Bengel’s brief word, “ He 
will say it a third time one day!” That is to say, So long as 
the limits of His forbearance are not reached, He ever repeats 
to His enemies as well as to His friends His avowal, J am He ; 
until that day comes when the same words will cast down His 
foes for ever., If it had not been the Father's counsel that He 
should give Himself up for the salvation of the world—then 
would His deportment here at His capture lack its highest 


selves and their attendants that this also was done by Beelzebub ; and that 
it was through the providence of God, and not the indulgence of Jesus, 
that they received no further damage.” O no, all things passed much too 
rapidly for this, E ' 


. 
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justification ; but it is itself the strongest testimony for this 
counsel and will. 

Finally, He omits not to say, what He had meant from the 
beginning—that they should do no harm to His disciples. In 
the terror-striking power and suppressed majesty which invol- 
untarily as it were attended Him in His humiliation, He extends 
the hand of His protecting love over His little, feeble company. 
They did not watch with Him, but He is watchful for their de- 
fence. Tis collective disciples are now around Him; for, the 
going forth of ver. 4 reached to the entrance and forefront of 
the garden, to the place where He had left the remaining Hight. 
The description is very false which represents them as “ attracted 
by the noise,” and so forth ; for there was no tumult at the first, 
the multitude came with cautious silence. And now when they 
had recovered from their fall and confusion, which of course 
would not take place without some noise, the Eleven were 
already there, drawn by the first, loudly-uttered, Whom seek ye ? 
If ye seek Me, He says,—thereby once more plainly confirming 
what they could not apprehend in His Jam He !—lI defend not 
Myself, I offer Myself to you, take with you Him whom ye have 
found! But in the same gentle tone He also commands—But 
let these go their way! Probably they had orders, or at least 
they might have had the desire, to seize also His dependents, as 
is shown afterwards by the case of the young man in St Mark; 
they might even have wished, having no courage to lay hands 
on Him, to begin by seizing His disciples. But He says to them 
what they are to do, and what not to do, just as He had said to 
them—J am He! That He does not say My disciples,’ has a 
reason of deep propriety ; for that would be calling them, in 
opposition to these people, His dependents in a sense which He 
did not acknowledge, and in which He would not involve them. 
But it requires no proof that those who were thus found around 
Him, and whom He shortly describes as these, belonged to Him 
and lay near His heart. If a supposed conspirator and plotter 
should say “ Let these people go,” all the more certainly would 
the reverse be done, because he would thereby declare them to 


be his own people. But Jesus speaks one word,—not, indeed, | 


1 As Nonnus improperly paraphrases by Awdv Eraipdy. 
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as a request, but as a command in the tone of a request, —and 
it has the force of a command at the very juncture when He is 
to be bound as a malefactor. Thus does He rule in the midst 
of His enemies, already in His humiliation. (Ps. cx. 2.) He 
remains always the same; the same when confronting the hosts 
of His enemies as shortly before in the circle of His friends :— 
He sees the right, speaks and acts with composure in every 
emergency, shows to each his place and way, even’as He knew 
and maintained His own. What a man is this! 

The last word says to the multitude— These (a few-unarmed 
and affrighted people, as ye see) willnot defend Me! He gives 
to the disciples an intimation and a command, as to what would 
and would not now become them,—though, alas, Peter under- 
stood it not. In its deepest sense—for, everything in the 
Passion has its profound undertone of typical meaning,—this 
saying, in which He devotes Himself and sets us free, shadows 
out the entire significance of the atoning sufferings :—He and 
He alone is made the victim, that we may go free, by a substitu- 
tion which has its most real and vital truth, though not in the 
hard, juridical sense. See here the antitype and the inversion 
of that saying of David—T it is that have sinned, and done evil 
indeed; but as for these sheep, what have they done? (1 Chron. 
xxi. 17.) In the midst of the disquietude which pressed upon 
Him He retains His pastoral solicitude for His sheep—that none 
of those who have deserved death, may be lost, because and while 
He gives Himself to death for them. To this day He continues 

‘to spare our weakness ; and gives up rather Himself, His name, 
His honour, when His enemies seek Him among us. 

This meaning is profoundly exhibited in ver. 9 by the 
Evangelist ; and his quotation is not such an “ unhappy that tt 
may be fulfilled,’ as Schweizer has most unhappily called it. 
But St John does not regard (as many say with a good intention, 
and as I myself thought at an earlier time) the protection of 
their bodily life as a bodily pre-fulfilment of that higher mean- 
ing which the Lord’s prayer for His disciples must have con- 
tained. Certainly, such an exhibition of the spiritual by the 
external, which is its similitude,' is justified generally, and has 


* Implementum literale implementi mystici preludium ac sigillum. Matt. 
viii. 17 is decisive for this, 
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several examples ; but it is plain to me now, that as the Lord in 
ch. xvil. 12 did not give His word an external meaning, so St 
John does not refer it in his quotation to their external defence 
and salvation. This has been acknowledged by older and later 
expositors. The Berlenb. Bible says: Jn this we see that Christ 
had not in view so much their bodily salvation; but that He 
provided for their bodily safety for the sake of their spiritual.” 
Both were here closely connected, for they could not then have 
borne with Him His sufferings; He would not have Jost one only, 
but all. As Lampe himself was obliged to say, —“ Considered 
in themselves they would have succumbed to temptation, if they 
had been taken together with Christ.” Rambach states it thus 
excellently : “ Our merciful High Priest seeks to appoint and 
arrange our temporal circumstances in such a manner as that 
our souls shall take no harm—of this we have here a proof 
and example.” Liicke: “ It is perfectly in harmony that the 
Evangelist, remembering Peter’s denial under severe pressure, 
finds in this external deliverance a rescue from such temptation 
as the disciples were then unequal to sustain.’””? 

Not merely is the power of the Lord against the apparent 
violence of His enemies seen in this commandment issued at His 
capture; but the whole scene, as we shall further contemplate - 
it, glorifies generally —His (Divine) love in opposition to the 
wickedness of Judas; His (human) obedience in opposition to 
Peter’s self-will; His holy (Divine-buman) dignity in opposition 
to the wavering and confused conduct of the whole of those 
around Him. . All, whether friends or enemies, are thrown out 
of their course in the mighty excitement of this event. The 
greatest injustice under heaven takes place ; hell ismoved; faith 
is broken in His disciples; and their presence of mind is gone: 
—He alone exhibits the composure and power which is the pre- 
rogative of man in God. So every one goes his way at the 
Lord’s direction, and He goes His own way—calmness and order 
ensue. ‘This must be taken as a preparatory glance at all that 
follows ; all Awman (and otherwise justified) wrath He subordi- 
nates to Divine love, as is testified by the word to Judas, and at 
the same time by the healing of Malchus. He’renounces all 


1 Ebrard and Lange decide for the same meaning. 
VOL. VII. : 8 
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Divine power (though ever at His command) in the fulfilment 
of His human obedience, as the word to Peter teaches. With 
Divine-human dignity and light He speaks, teaches, testifies, from 
the beginning to the end, as His final word to the multitude will 
especially show. Truly, never man suffered like thisman! He 
utters Jam He! and faith understands the word, sinks volun- 
tarily to His feet, and responds— Verily, Thou art He! 


THE LAST WORD TO JUDAS. 
(Matt. xxvi. 50; Lu. xxii. 48.) 


The traitor had given them a sign: Whomsoever I shall 
hiss, that same is He. St Luke, who does not expressly say this, 
not only however records the kiss, but our Lord’s word, presup- 
posing it, which spoke of betraying with a kiss. ‘The question 
whether or not St Mark’s word, ver. 44,—“lead Him away 
safely” —has an ironical meaning, as if Judas thought that the 
Lord would know how to save Himself, is bound up with the 
interpretation of Matt. xxvii. 3, and the whole view which we 
take of the betrayal. Into this we cannot now enter; but may 
remark that the assumption of such daring trifling on the part 
of the traitor, though to us improbable, would only make his 
wickedness the greater. It is plain in any case that he had 
made the most cold-blooded calculation and arrangement of all 
things, even down to the particular of this sign.: In this most 
miserable act of forethought, he is daring enough to carry his 
mockery even to the awful point of showing himself at once 
His disciple and betrayer; but he is also unconsciously and 
secretly a coward, in that he does not dare to give any other 
sign, such as should externally dishonour his Master. But now, 
through the declaration of Jesus, this sign has been rendered 
unnecessary ;—are we then to suppose that Judas did kiss his 
Master? This apparently difficult question has induced many 
to reverse the order of time :—the kiss was first given, and then 

1 St Matt. onusiov; St Mark more precisely cvsonxov, that is, signum 
commune, a concerted sign, known to all. The dwx<v of the one is to be 
understood as the same with the dedax«: of the other. 
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Jesus came forth to them with His Whom seek ye? For this 
Lampe appeals to Bynaeus; and among the more eminent 
names which have so decided we may mention Hess, Hase, 
v. Gerlach, Tholuck, Olshausen, Liicke, Ebrard, Lange, and 
Braune. That Judas went forward first alone, “to give the 
sign at a distance,” while the watching spies kept in the rear in 
order that the seemingly artless kiss should not be interrupted, 
might appear to be a very rational explanation of their con- 


certed plan; but we cannot agree with Ebrard that this is the - 


only and the obvious solution, for it is easy to imagine a much 
more daring kiss than this would have been. But to what end 
and with what meaning the Lord could then, after He had thus 
been marked out and “ betrayed with the kiss,” put the simple 
question as to whom they sought; and, still more, in what con- 
ceivable sense the first equally artless answer, “ Jesus of Naza- 
reth,” could have been given—we are altogether at a loss to 
understand, For in that case the first answer of the multitude 
would have been bold to such a degree that their immediate 
transition to amazement on hearing the “I am He”—which, 
however, added nothing to the intelligence—would be incom- 
prehensible. And that, as Lange states the case, “ Judas, on 
hearing the rebuking voice of Jesus, quickly hastened back, and 
his hasty retreat threw the first element of sympathetic fright 
into the mass of the people,” sounds reasonable enough, until we 
study carefully the very words of the last Evangelist. St John’s 
representation, in the direct sequence of vers. 3 and 4, produces 
at once the impression that this was the first time, and that Jesus 
went forth to meet a// that was to come upon Him, thus antici- 
pating the awful concerted kiss of Judas. The eioryxet of Jno. 
ver. 5 appears to us entirely to preclude the idea of any previous 
“falling back.” Lampe, who takes for granted that the kiss 
had preceded, thus incorrectly interpolates: “ He stands, there- 
fore, suffused with shame, horrified at the commission of his 
own act, and dreading what the issue of the whole would be.” 
For, if St John had meant this, he would have recorded the 
commission of the act; or otherwise his narrative would be a 
very strange one. He’ rather stands, according to St John, 
as the same who had received this band and led them hither, 


and who had come with them—vers. 3 and 5 are closely con- 
. / 
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nected. If the eiorjxec—Judas stood—has, as it then would 
have, a special emphasis, that emphasis is a very different one, 
as we read in the Berlenb. Bible: “he appears to have been 
stunned, and not to know whether to go before or behind, to 
advance or retreat.” More plainly: He stood irresolute, and 
delayed awhile his kiss; perceiving this, our Lord would anti- 
cipate his act, and spare him this wickedness, as also obviate 
all unnecessary measures at His own capture. Still more, this 
stood, ver. 5, is undeniably a prelude to the fall of ver. 6, 
which is its direct antithesis, and intimates that Judas also fell 
with them. Assuredly, according to the plain word of the 
Evangelist, he did fall to the earth, and naturally was one of 
the first to do so. But he was also, and this alone is in harmony 
with his character, which is described in the holy word as devil- 
ish, one of the first, if not the first, who daringly stood up 
again. Chrysos., Cyril., Theoph., Euthym., assume that he did 
not give the kiss until after Jno. xviii. 4-8 ; and we agree with 
them, assuming further that this was even after he had already 
fallen to the earth in common with the others who had stood. 
The sign was now indeed superfluous, but in the exuberance of 
his daring he gives it nevertheless, though scarcely risen from 
the ground. Nor was it, as has been said, merely in his “ con- 
fusion ” that he did it, for a devil, a man into whom Satan has 
entered, may indeed be obliged to fall; but confused in his 
wickedness he cannot be, at least in the sense which has been 
maintained. Why then is the kiss given, when Jesus has 
already abundantly declared that it was He whom they sought 
and should take? Naturally—in the devilish spirit—that he 
may maintain his consistency, and redeem his word, and recover 
from the vexation of the fall to the earth as speedily as possible. 
All depends upon him, the leader ; and he must needs inspirit 
his followers by showing them, what none knew so well as he, 
that they might approach Jesus without being harmed. Pfen- 
ninger makes one of his characters say, “ Judas, thou art a dead 
man if thou goest near to Him,” and the wicked traitor replies, 
“Fear not, He never did harm to man!” In Teschendorff 
Judas encourages the multitude : “Go on to Him! What fear 
ye? I will show you that He may be approached without fear !” 
We agree with this, apart from the utterance of the feeling in 
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words: it is the only view which altogether harmonises the 
whole. And he drew near to Jesus, and with some customary 
word of greeting he kissed Him! Luke has simply. durjcaz, 
Matthew and Mark indeed xarepidnoev ; both however only in 
the meaning of the dy dv ¢idjow which they have used pre- 
viously. Thus here it is not the compound word, with its 
common intensification of meaning, diu multumque osculari, 
to kiss over and over (Tac. oseulis aliquem fatigare), which 
is, apart from its impropriety generally, quite opposed to the 
dirjpart, the single kiss which, according to St Luke, the 
Lord speaks of.! What a kiss was this, the symbol and 
proverb of everything horrible of the same kind; though 
nothing of the same kind could ever equal it, and Joab’s 
kiss, 2 Sam. xx. 9, 10, was but its distant type! Among all 
the kisses of an enemy, which Solomon says, with a dark mean- 
ing, are NMYI, meaning thereby certainly something evil, deceit- 
ful, wily, this kiss upon the cheek of the Holy One of God was 
the most detestable and vile; and it might well provoke to wrath 
—in every other man, but not in the Lord Jesus. There is a 
sinless wrath of holy indignation which our Lord. at other times 
felt and expressed ; and if this pure human feeling in the Holy 
One was ever excited, it might have been supposed that it would 
be now, when He submitted to this blasphemer’s salutation! 
What righteous man among men would not have turned away 
his face? What saint might not, under other circumstances, 
have felt holy and vehement anger? But here and now it is 
very different—toward this Judas the Lord will exhibit nothing 
but long-suffering and love. The hell ix man is condemned, 
during the time of His forbearance, by that Divine love of the 
Son of man, which will not till hereafter become a consuming 
fire. The Lord turns not away His face; He suffers, He 
receives the kiss—this is abundantly more than what He re- 


quires of His disciples in Matt. v. 39. David’s submission to 

{ 
_. 1 Bengel’s translation is gab ihm Kusse—kisses—as in the Gnomon— 
more than once. Ubrard makes it an embrace ; but all this is inappropriate 
and unnecessary, since x«ra@sAciv is certainly used for Qiarsiv. (Heclus. 
xxix. 5 in Wahl does not suit, but 3 Ezra iv. 47 does.) The stronger word 
only makes emphatic the accomplishment of the purpose—He came to kiss, 
and did it. 


aw 
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the cursing of Shimei, and whatever else may be compared, 
falls infinitely short of the acceptance of this kiss.1 Christ 
loved His own unto the end—but also the lost one, the apostate 
among them. (2 Pet. iii. 1.) Therefore He does not merely 
keep silence, which is generally an easier act of patience; but 
He still speaks, and now, as everywhere throughout the Passion, 
at the right place. His words become less frequent and more 
brief as events proceed, but they are all the more impressive and 
powerful when testimony demands them. 

We shall not needlessly trouble ourselves with the doubtful 
question as to whether the twofold word to Judas was or was 
not spoken at once; we take both sayings, as they simply stand, 
as being intended by the Spirit to form one word. Thus first, 
the saying which St Matthew records ; for this appears to us to 
have been actually first spoken, inasmuch as the immediate 
reply is connected with the greeting which accompanied the 
kiss. According to St Matthew yaipe faBRi—a mocking salu- 
tation, the prelude of the soldiers’ mockery in Matt. xxvii. 29. 
This was the most confidential formula which a disciple could 
permit himself to use, according to the custom both of Gentiles 
and Jews; whether in the apostolical circle the Lord was ever 
greeted with "e pio’ — Peace be to Thee—we very much doubt, 
at least as far as regards the, reverent spirit of the others. 
Braune supposes that the Greek or the Roman salutation was 


‘used, on account of the Gentile soldiers, and then continues, 


“ Judas might indeed have been able to take upon his lips the 
Jewish ‘ Peace be with thee ;’” we agree with him in the latter, 
and are willing to admit a certain truth in the former, if St 
Matthew reports literally. In St Mark the best Codd. and the 
Syr. have a double Rabbi without hail, Lachmann gives but 
one, the Vulg. ave, Rabbi. However it may be, they accord in 
this—that he greeted and kissed Him (with or without the 
expression of the greeting) calling Him Rabbi. Corresponding 
with this is the éraépe of the Lord’s response. This is hard to 
translate, since the most obvious “My friend” is either too 


1 Pfenninger : ‘‘ Wouldst thou know what Satan can do and God can 
bear, what the basest of mankind can do and the best of manhood can bear : 


behold the lips of Judas who kisses, and the cheek of Jesus which receives 
the kiss ” , : 
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affectionate, and almost sentimental; or again too cold and 
indifferent, as it may be taken like a cursory greeting of a tra- 
veller. It was neither the one nor the other here; but uttered 
more graciously and affectionately now by the lips of Jesus 
than the half-friendly and half-repellant address in the two 
parables, ch. xx. 13, xxii. 12. The “ gesell,” companion, of the 
Berlenb. Bible has too good a meaning, that is, according to 
Ps, lv. 14; it would in its fundamental signification suit very 
well, were it not that common usage had given it another tone. 
Friend, in the sense of $idos, the Lord could not possibly say ; 
for, Jno. xv. 14, 15 teaches us how much meaning that word 
has as used by the Lord Jesus. Nor in the weaker sense of a 
merely human relationship, could He so term this deceitful enemy, 
at the moment of his betraying kiss. Indeed, all allusion to former 
friendship would be beside the truth in the case of this evil man. 
Nor does this lie in the word, as Ammonius says: “ 0 éraipos 
is not altogether a ¢iAos. “Etaipos are such as have been con- 
federates for a length of time in life and work.” ‘Thus the 
recognition of a near relationship, so fearfully now dishonoured, 
is contained in the word:—As thou by word and salutation 
declaredst thyself, so, alas, thou hast been, a close companion of 
Mine! This Judas is the disgrace and refuse of mankind. 
Twice, with deep meaning, had the Lord’s behold (as before at 
the table) emphatically announced his coming; the three Evan- 
gelists cannot otherwise record it than by once more adding in 
horror— One of the Twelve! That this man betrayed Him is 
the shame and grief of Christ, the rejoicing and boast of His - 
enemies. Nevertheless, He is avowed by the Lord as having 
been that which his former companionship made him ; just as 
it is now with His false friends, and the apostates from His 
service :—the remembrance of their former title follows them. 
As to Judas, this is the mildest and most passive form of 
condemnation which the patient Lord can adopt—to remind 
him of all the grace of this fellowship which he had turned to ~ 
evil, all the love which the Lord had never ceased to manifest 
toward him: this heaps coals of fire upon his head. As to 
the multitude, who behold and hear all, and who cannot 
but be regarded also in these words, it is the most dignified 
form in which He can stoop under the fearful shame. It is 
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the acknowledgment— Yes, verily, this is one of My nearest 
companions; and now, moreover, the declaration—I know what 
this kiss signifies. 

Thus the question, Wherefore art thow come? passes over 
from the reference to the standers-by into a direct address to 
the heart and conscience of the traitor. ‘That the sentence is a 
question! we firmly believe with Winer. The notion of an 
exclamation is altogether improper ; for, it regards the Lord as 
surprised, confounded, angry, or whatever else, instead of 
patiently accepting the iniquity which He clearly and serenely 
contemplated and expected. Nor is the form of the sentence 
an aposiopesis—though the reading in the Vulg. ad quod might 
lead that way: the question would then drop, and it would run, 
Wherefore thou art come—TI know! This is involved in the 
thing itself, but the question has its piercing meaning as such 
for-Judas. The true aposiopesis (not necessary in the form, 
only in the sense) is expressed by Bengel—Hoccine illud est, 
cujus causs’ ades? Thus it is harmonised with the similarly- 
constructed other words in St Luke; and has almost, humanly 
speaking, a tone as if the fearful, long-known, and expected 
truth could hardly be believed, even now that it took place :— 
Unhappy man, cared for in vain, art thou really then come to 
do this work of evil? IIdpeu is stronger than 7AGes; not quite 
the same as mapayéyovas évtad0a (not as if—in this place, and 
in this company) —but indicating strongly and simply the actual 
accomplishment of his evil counsel, presenting the traitor in his 
actual present act. 

The second word, which St Luke gives, contains all this— 
the most patient acceptance with the most piercing complaint ; 
this last again only as the profoundest lamentation of despised 
love, which had loved in vain, and thus the expression of Divine 
suffering. But it also contains still more, something yet more 
piercing for the betrayer. Why should not both sayings be 
read in succession, as they appear to be the first and second de- 
gree of the utterance which impressed this crisis? The former 
word turned in the érazpos to the whole time past of his fellow- 
ship; the latter pauses now in the present, as summed up in the 


1 The Relat. 2g ¢ instead of x! r/. The same in the reading ¢@’ — 
though this is not to be preferred. Hesych. éa! rolw oxord. 
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mape-—Trapadiows ; betrayest thou? The former acknowledged 
him, with reference to the crowd around ; the latter seizes Judas 
alone and apart. The first scarcely expressed as yet the iniquity, 
the second defines it most concretely —with a kiss! The former 
measured his guilt according to the favour and fellowship which 
had formerly been enjoyed; the latter borders already, in its 
almost formal expression of guilt, upon the edge of the judg- 
ment which impends. The Lord now calls the wicked one by 
his name, that name for ever branded in him, but which other- 
wise has so lovely a meaning. This man had received at his cir- 
cumcision the name of the ruling tribe, which spoke of the praise 
of God, and was to be for ever a praise itself. He had been 
called to be an Apostle, bearing the distinctive name of the 
chosen people (probably the only man of Judea among them) ; 
and how often had his Lord addressed him by that name! St 
Luke points to all this when he sets out with 6 Neyopevos 
*Iovdas—he that was so called—something like 1 Cor. vill. 5; 
comp. Jno. x. 84, 35. What a contrast, between this calling 
by name and the “ Mary” of the risen Lord! Between the 
last word of the suffering Jesus to the betrayer, and the jist 
word of the risen Jesus to that beloved disciple! With a 
kiss, with such a kiss—this first, in order to say, I know also 
this concerted sign, that thou iseeby betrayest Me!? In thy 
wicked design it is and will ever be treachery, but to Me it is 
really none. And, in conclusion, the Lord reminds the traitor 
of the word Peicenting him spoken at the Supper; therefore the 
similar expression, which here no more than there softens the 


guilt—the Son of man! The Rabbi! which he had just spoken 


1 Lange puts in another form, what we have hinted at in the earlier 
passage: ‘‘ The same spirit of infatuation which made him a traitor, led 
him to this diabolical refinement, this wonderful combination of the dis- 
ciple’s kiss and the traitor’s sign, which has no parallel in human history.” 
Yes, verily, this was his curse and ban, that the apostate éraipos must be- 
tray with a kiss. But that St Luke in his ‘‘ drew near to Jesus, to kiss 
Him,” intends to say that the kiss was not accomplished, not only contra- 
dicts the express testimony of the others, but the Lord’s own “‘ with a kiss.” 
Lange, further, regards the word of the Lord as a condemnation thrown into 
his face, by which, so to speak, the Lord finally cast him off. But this is 
quite alien from the Lord’s full submission to all that then came upon’ Him, 
including this act and sign of treachery. 
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seems also to suggest again that former “Rabbi! is it 1?” and 
it is as if he says, in most unrestrained impiety, coming out 
from the multitude which he had brought with him— Rabbi, it 
is I! The Lord replies, veiling the fact as it were in a question, 
but only that its fearful truth might be brought home to the 
doer of it, —And such a man art thou, Judas? doest thou that ? 
This question was the last vain thrust at his hard heart—and 
with what a glance accompanied! No imagination could repre- 
sent that; but we are disposed to think that Jesus only spoke, 
and withheld the condemnation of His countenance. “ He 
preached to Judas, but only cast a look upon Peter. The 
preaching was lost upon Judas, the look brought repentance 
in Peter.” (Gossner.) 

What an emptying of Himself, what humble self-renuncia- 
tion of that Son of God in His first coming, concerning whose 
second judicial coming it is written that He will destroy the 
wicked with the breath of His mouth! Here in the las¢ word 
to Judas, however, there is a concealed sentence of judgment: 
this question and lamentation he carried with him as an accusa- 
tion to his hell. The remembrance of this word will be the first 
thought with which he will stand before his Judge—and fall 
backward. * 


THE HEALING OF MALCHUS. 
(Luke xxii. 1.) 


The moment of the word to Judas was, according to the 
first two Evangelists, the Then when they laid their hands on 
Him, and took Him.” And St Luke immediately connects 
this earnest execution of their purpose by his @dovres 8€ 76 
écopevov. This is the beginning of His being reckoned among 
the transgressors before men. The disciples and Peter had 
seen with blank astonishment the kiss of Judas; they had not 
understood the patience and the word of Jesus; and now their 


1 Krummacher : “ the word will then be divested of its questioning form, 
and be changed into the direct, judicial sentence— Thou betrayedst the Son 
of man with a kiss!” 


2 How can we interpose here first, that which St John records? 
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spirit of opposition is aroused. The highest injustice possible 
in the world’s history was done before their eyes. As our flesh 
wills not to suffer generally, so our carnally-minded spirit wills 
not in particular to endure injustice ; for it understands not the 
divinity of this suffering of injustice, the patient long-suffering 
of the world’s Ruler. So man invades the prerogative of God, 
and thinks he must execute justice for himself. It is probable 
that these myrmidons of the council still acted timorously at 
the first taking of Jesus; and this would make way for the 
thought in the minds of some of the disciples—We also have 
hands! All, all had hitherto loudly cried, even as the Lord 
had.prayed—Father, Thy will be done! But Peter in particu- 
lar wills not that it should be, that the Son of God should suffer 
this: so Matt. xvi. 22. Others too with him (though not the 
collective Eleven) put the question which St Luke gives—Lord, 
should we not, or may we not, interfere with the sword, use our 
swords? Literally: Jf we strike? Whatthinkest Thou? What 
a contrast here between this question, so self-willed with all its 
reverential appeal to Him as “ Lord,” and the gentle word of 
this Lord to the betrayer! What folly in the question—to 
think that the same Lord who had thus endured the kiss, would 
permit the sword! Yet there is such a voice which speaks in 
every one of us, when called to suffer injustice ; and that, though 
there is a stronger assurance of the Lord’s answer than the 
slight presentiment of it which lies in the present question. But 
not all go on to the act without waiting for the answer, like 
Peter, whom St John first names. He will exhibit himself, 
where all should have been the contemplation of the Lord, 
whose aspect would have answered all such questions; he will 
solve the word earlier spoken to him, he will repair the error of 
his sleep—though in this act he is sleeping still! Instead of 
previously obtaining, by watching and prayer, the weapons of 
the Spirit against himself, his spirit breaks out in false zeal in 
the wrong place. Practical and devotional expositions of the 
Passion generally dwell solely on his denial; but the drawing 
of his sword was an essential part of that denial: both must be 
viewed together, if we would derive from it all its edification. 
The sword of Peter is the sword of the flesh, taken by ourselves 
against the ordinance of God. We draw it alas too often our- 
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selves: when we are not enough humbled, but think too highly 
of ourselves; when we understand not our Lord’s words and 
works which point to suffering, and because they do so, observe 
them not; when we rush on in blind zeal to smite the un- 
righteous, and, instead of the help we mean, work greater 
mischief and wrong. ‘Luther has well expressed the sense 
of the shall we smite? without any accusative—shall we drein 
schlagen? for so it is,—smite at random and blindly, whom- 
soever we may hit. When Peter unsheathed his sword and 
struck, whom did he hurt? It might have been a servant 
who stood forth more prominently, whose boldness chiefly 
offended him; it might have been an innocent and dutiful ser- 
vant, whose heart went not with the duty which he was obliged 
to discharge. All four Evangelists notice his person, which 
was so marvellously wounded and healed at once, with the 
article which presupposes a general tradition—the servant of 
the high priest. The uncalled-for and murderous blow was 
aimed at the head; but Malchus declined his head to the left, 
and his right ear only was struck. Instead of @r/oy (in Mark 
and John also the reading @rdpiov), St Luke uses interchange- 
ably ods in ver. 50; whence we see that @r/oy (as in the Sept. 
often for }!§) is not merely the ear-lap, but the ear simply.’ 
New and grievous indignity inflicted upon our Lord by 
another of His own disciples! It disturbs, impairs, and 
troubles, externally at least, the sacred dignity of His patience 
at its most august moment; it makes it seem as if they did 
right to come out armed against Him. For the first and only 
time the defence of Jesus brings injury here to man. What 
' is the Lord’s act? Assuredly He could do no other than what 
St Luke records; though Neander, alas so often an unsafe 
historian among orthodox expositors, doubts it. Pfenninger 
represents his narrating disciple as asking the question — What 
thinkest thou that He did? and Melea as replying with fine | 
feeling—Repel Simon, and heal the ear? The narrator, 
astonished, demands—Didst thou know this? Melea answers 
—How could I know it? But how could He act otherwise, 
who endured the diabolical kiss of Judas? The healing of 


} The old grammarians say: ods Attic, dr/ov Hellenic. So, as is well 
known, auricula was used for the ear. 
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the ear, which might ve understood of itself, is passed over by 
the three other Evangelists, because the word to Peter has in 
them its prominent importance; but St Luke connects with it 
the act and word of healing. The excitement of all parties at 
this apparition of the sword and the flowing of blood would 
make it evident that the Lord did not first speak what He had 
to say to Peter, and keep the wounded servant so long unhealed. 
Thus the healing, and the word pertaining to it, come first ; both 
required but a moment, and it is wrong therefore to say that 
during the healing the Lord proceeded to speak to Peter : —the 
healing was not a process which required time. No sooner was 
the rash blow inflicted than He knew what to do: He neglects 
neither side of the matter. Almost at one and the same moment 
He healed the wounded man, and rebuked the smiter (for his 
healing too); but, since the two were in reality distinct, the 
removal of the offence and injury has the priority. Thus He 
Himself, as if it was His own obligation to do so, repairs the 
unhappy injury of His disciple.t Thus He once more gives 
testimony that His power of miracles had not departed from 
Him, even now when He renounces all help and defence.? He 
provides graciously that Peter should not be punished; and that, 
where the life of a man was to have been taken, his soul should 
rather be won, which we may suppose was the case with Mal- 
chus. ‘This is the last act of His hands; He now stretches them 
out to be bound. 

This last thought we find in the pregnant word which, ac- 
cording to St Luke, accompanied or rather preceded the heal- 
ing. Jesus might have done this silently by an instantaneous 
touch, but in order to that He must have His freedom. With- 


1 Tt was the ear of Malchus; and this should be remembered by those 
who by false use of the sword, that is, by an unevangelical preaching of the 
Gospel, with a perverted zeal, so often cut off the ear of the people, that is, 
rob them to their mortal injury of their willingness to hear the word of 
truth. We may all cut off the ear, but the Lord only can heal it again. 

_ * One true miraculous work here at the last, not to be explained away! 
According to St John’s dréxopev, and the é@siaev of the Synoptics, one 
might suppose that the ear was cut right off, and fell on the ground. But 
it was only as good as off, and yet hanging—for éaamevos means healing 
by mere touch, not the taking up and restoring of the ear. Mark that St 


Luke has first od, then dr/ov—not conversely. 
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out touching it is not His will to heal; partly, because He 
would not now make exhibition of the miraculous power of His 
commanding word, partly to impress upon Malchus the moment 
and the fact of his experience of the power of God. Conse- 
quently, He speaks, and in the words which we must rightly 
understand in St Luke. 
The most ancient translation, as found in the Peshito, re- 
presents it quite differently; and that has been approved of 
by almost all German translators, including Meyer. Grotius 
and Bengel interpret, “There let the matter rest, let this -be 
enough!” as if spoken to the interfering disciples. Scholz and 
Theile divide the words into two parts, "Hare, &s rodrou (scil. 
amoxpn). Olshausen, Restrain yourselves, thus far and no 
further! Allioli: Desist, no further! Bengel: Let it end 
here! Kistemaker: Enough! But Lange rightly remarks 
that this is opposed by our Lord’s reproof of the disciple after 
the healing. If He blames Peter, we cannot suppose that He 
would say to the other disciples who might proceed to imitate 
him (there was however but one more sword, which also opposes 
that view) ; and that, too, in a phrase which would involve some 
slight approbation —“ Enough has been done in this matter, ye 
have sufficiently shown your good will in My defence, which is, 
however, now out of place.” There cannot be any irony here, 
for it is the plainest and most open protest against the use of 
all unrighteous violence which now follows. There are other 
views, however, to be considered, which are put forth by those 
who maintain the reference of the saying to the disciples. Luther 
translates: Let them go on thus far! and explains in the margin, 
“ Let them do all their malice, so far as they are allowed; there 
is a Judge, let us not avenge ourselves.” The Hirschberg 
Bible mends the construction, and brings out, in connection 
with this, the former opinion too: “ Let it be so, that is, let the 
enemies do what they will. Thus far! that is, Go no further 
in a premature and rash opposition to them.” This separation 
of the two parts of the sentence into sayings having a different 
reference is too harshly elliptical, and almost unintelligibly so. 
But Luther’s view, which does not separate them, is open to 
the same objection :—Let them fulfil all and do with Me what 
they will. That would assuredly be an appropriate first answer 


\ 
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to the question, Shall we interpose? But in the meantime the 
blow has been struck and the injury done; so that Jesus could 
not, omitting to notice this even for a moment, go on to speak 
to the disciples, who had, alas, given their own improper answer. 
To supply them after Ae is harsh; and still harsher to inter- 
pret the éws rovrov of all that which they were to do to Him by 
God’s permission, the least act of which was now done. “Eas 
tovrov “as far as” must in connection with the suffer refer 
to the present crisis and something now taking place. 

It only remains, then, that Christ, when He begins to repair 
the injury, should turn to the excited, offended, injured multi- 
tude, which, after this hasty blow, would set upon Him all the 
more vehemently." Lange observes quite correctly: To the 
disciples the healing (and answer) itself was quite sufficient 
correction of their error; but in order to this healing the Lord 
must claim some short respite from His enemies, as He had 
already delivered Himself up to them. And now we understand 
this often-overlooked word in all its dignity. What humility 
in the midst of His consciousness and use of the Divine power 
of healing! What most exquisite feeling of what was right, 
even in the suffering of injustice, that He should appeal to the 
ruling powers, to whom He had already surrendered Himself, 
for release and permission; that He should as it were ask it of 
His enemies that they should tarry a while, and leave His hands 
free for the performance of this necessary and obligatory act 
of benevolence!? Now we understand this simple suffer, which 
vibrates between request and lofty command, and to which He 
does not add— Me ; and now we understand the concealing tov- 
tov, by which He means this work of miraculous power, this 
healing as indispensably necessary before He was finally bound. 

1 For this sudden appeal to the sword would naturally, as Krummacher 
paints the scene, introduce much wrathful confusion. 

2 Rambach : ‘‘ Hold back thus long! He demands (commanding while 
He asks) that they would leave His hands free until He had healed the ear.” 
Wesley: ‘‘ Suffer Me at least to have My hands at liberty thus far, while I 
do one more act of mercy.” Hess: ‘‘ Jesus, whose hands they would bind 


behind His back, requires of them freedom for one moment while He heals 
the servant’s ear.” 
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PETER’S SWORD. 
(Matt. xxvi. 52-54; Jno. xviii. 11.) 


And they did give Him sufferance so long as to do this. 
Yea, they were constrained to hold back, as soon as He spoke ; 
His word was enough, whether or not they understood His 
purpose. It is probable that the hasty touch and the healing 
which followed had not been remarked by the greater part ; the 
Lord passes it over as a slight thing, a circumstance which ex- 
plained itself, while He turns now uninterruptedly to speak a 
fitting word to Peter. As long as He speaks, they all listen 
and do nothing—this appears throughout the entire Passion. 
The multitude would have listened, notwithstanding their excited 
wrath, had the Lord spoken before the healing to Peter; but 
His perception of most exact propriety would not allow Him to 
do that. The word against Peter’s sword is an instruction given 
to us all, on an occasion most suitable for its utterance; it 
begins with Peter’s unsheathed weapon and ends with the 
thus it must be of the Scripture. We have, first, the universal 
instruction for all the future. The foundation of this in the 
sublime example of His voluntary renunciation of all violent 
help, even that of heaven—is the second thing. And, thirdly, 
there is the reason of His own conduct in the Divine counsel and 
will—this is the necessary conclusion and final appeal against 
all self-will. 

Ver. 52. This self-will is first addressed and repelled: Put 
up, return éhy sword into its place! The cod, probably though 
not certainly spurious in John, stands in Matt. more emphati- 
cally first. Thy sword—most alien from My cause, as Bengel 
explains it. That cannot help, but will be the means of still 
greater hurt and offence.! These words, so decisive against 


1 This applies, it may be observed, to the sword of the word, when used 
in carnal pride and hate :—‘‘ not with wrath and pitterness, but with calm 
demonstration and sound instruction.—The truth is justified of all her child- 
ren; but when we interpose rashly, she turns and says, with divine tran- 
quillity, Put up thy sword into its sheath! shall I not drink the cup?” (So 
v. Meyer.) : 


> 
° 
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Rome’s appeal to the civil sword, have been perverted into the 
very reverse, into a witness for her carnal prerogatives. Pope 
Eugenius IT. urged that “thy sword” assigned the weapon to 
Peter, though he was checked for using it just then! But 
every man must see the folly of this; for “thy” simply rejects 
the sword of Peter, as taken or unsheathed at an improper time 
and in self-willed rashness by him. ‘There remains an altogether 
different question, the answer to which has nothing to do with 
Peter’s particular person, or with Rome—whether the Lord 
forbade, or could forbid, to His disciples the use of the sword 
under all circumstances. The answer is plain enough elsewhere 
in Scripture ; it follows from the relations of the matter itself; 
and is intimated here by a sure though subtile expression. St 
John, to wit, records it as if the Lord had said merely — into its’ 
sheath, comp. 1 Chron. xxii. 27; Jer. xlvii. 6; but itis remark- 
able that St Matthew gives into its place; and we think that 
this pregnant expression is, as the more exact, not to be reduced 
back again to the meaning of its sheath. ‘There is a distinction 
which must not be lost sight of, between the mention of the 
sheath alone as such, and the mention of it as the place of the 
sword. The latter admits that there is even for the sword an 
appropriate place for righteousness’ sake, and that of course the 
sheath; where it is carried, not to remain there always, but to 
be drawn from it on proper occasions. Salmeron is right as it 
regards this meaning, though with an application very different 
from that of Rome: “The Lord did not say, Throw away or 
give up the sword; but replace it in its sheath, in its own time 
you may use it.” ‘This is very true, if that wider interpretation 
embraces “ the sword” generally, which the futtre disciples of 
Christ were to bear and to draw. For the sheath is not merely 
now in Peter’s case, but generally, the place in which the sword — 
is to be kept for use; but the particular “my sword” of any 
successor of Peter is here once for all denounced. Bengel 
acknowledges this, when he explains tdzov, “the sword out of 
the scabbard is not in its place, unless it is subserving the Divine 
wrath.’ Braune, on the other hand, contradicts both Evan- 
gelists, and imposes his own meaning instead of expounding 
theirs, when he says, “ Jesus commands him to put his sword - 
into its place; not merely into its sheath, but to put it away 
- YOL. Vil. . ' T 


A 
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generally.” For that would be a strange method of command- 
ing a thing to be put away altogether—to leave it in its place, 
and even directing to that place. 

The sword is there and is to remain. That which the Lord 
had spoken, according to St Luke not long before, He has. not 
forgotten, while Peter thus unhappily remembers it. But there 
is a twofold use which is forbidden, and in regard to which it 
must have its place in the sheath ; as there is a twofold sense— 
whether as commanded or simply permitted—in which, even 
when out of the sheath (which preserves it only to that end) it 
is in its place. First, in the redeeming work of Christ, in the 
perfect drinking of that cup of sorrow once for all by Himself 
alone, it had nothing to do. And, secondly, it must generally 
be at rest in the matters of the enn of Jesus, founded upon 
His sufferings, and spread through His truth ; in the testimony 
of which the sword has no place, as we shall hear in Jno. xviii. 
36, and Zech. iv. 6 in the Old Testament had long before 
announced. But the sword is borne, and that not in vain; it 
is used in the service of the Divine administration by God’s 
rulers ;! and, finally, it may in a certain sense be taken righteously 
in personal defence, when the case does not directly involve a 
testimony to the patience of Christ, and is not bound up with 
the interests of His kingdom—whereof ‘we have spoken on Lu. 
xxii. 36. Therefore the Lord in the following clause says only 
aBovres—those who take—giving prominence to this distinc- 
tion :—all who in carnal self-will, with however much. false 
show of spirituality, themselves unjustifiably seize the sword— 
but by no means those into whose hands God puts it. The 
fundamental jus talionis which the Lord expresses is only the 
concrete confirmation for the present case of the ancient word 
of God, Gen. ix. 6; and as to the patience of the saints in 
suffering for Christ’s sake, in the drinking of the cup appointed 
also to theity the Spirit repeats this word of Christ in Rev. xii. 
10: which parallel passage proves, what is however perfectly 
plain here,—that the punishment is threatened against the 
wrong use of the sword in the manner of Peter. There was 
scarcely need for Olshausen’s earnest protest against the old 


i To this we may refer the duty of the subject to bear arms; the rulers 
being responsible for the justice of the war. 
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opinion, adopted by Grotius, which makes our Lord say that 
retaliation would soon fall upon His enemies. Peter, that is, the 
disciple of Christ, should violently defend neither Christ nor 
himself in his office of disciple. But if the Fut. shall perish by 
the sword is equivalent, as it is, to an Imperative of the Divine 
ordinance, then in the second clause the use of the sword by the 
magistrate, under God’s commission, is retained and established. 
Now he who in circumstances of private peril, with which the 
work and kingdom of Christ have nothing to do, without per- 
sonal revenge and sinful wrath, in the name of God (and it may 
be with zeal of God) can defend himself against the mur- 
derer who would kill him, and thus in God’s view has killed 
him (taken the sword to that end) —is no other than a warranted 
avenger of blood for himself as well as for his neighbour; he 
acts according to the command of God, as Christ has here con- 
firmed it. But that Christians have ever found here the utmost 
difficulty in practice, has, alas, its good reason in this, that we, 
where our own life is concerned, know not how to act with pure 
unselfishness, and only as the executors of the Divine judgment. 
As long as-this is wanting, and the judgment of God is not 
pure and unimpeachable in our hands (according to that typical 
example in Judg. iii. 20),—the Spirit of the Lord cries to our 
flesh—Put up thy sword into its sheath; this is now its place, 


rather than thy hand! Had they slain Peter, who would have | 


slain another, that would have been no martyr’s death, but his 
just award:—the Lord lets him hear this judgment hovering 
over his. head, while by the healing He averts it from him. 
This remission of his strict sentence was not only in general the 
prerogative of grace ; but there was an apology for Peter in the 
complication of the case, in which the rulers of Israel joined 
with Gentile powers in the attack upon Jesus, as also in his 
remembrance of a word of Christ Himself which led him astray. 
Tn similar cases the Lord ever shows the same consideration of 
all the circumstances; it is better to act, however, so that no 
such healing be made necessary, by asking and waiting the 

Lord’s answer in all doubtful cases. He will surely teach us by 

His Spirit when the sword should be in, and when it should 

be out of, its place. Finally, all this has its application to every 

injurious and premature defence of ourselves, be it of whatever 
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kind it may, which may be brought into comparison with the 
use of the sword. 

St John adds that the Lord, when He thus repelled Peter’s 
sword, said further—The cup which My Father hath given Me, 
should I not drink it? This coincides with Matt. vers. 53, 54; 
but it must have some preparatory notice here. And we ob- 
serve, first, how expressly the Gethsemane-prayer is presupposed 
in it; a reader of St John alone, who had no knowledge of that 
prayer, would almost necessarily conclude that Jesus had said . 
something before, to which He now referred, concerning a cup 
to be drunk. Certainly we might understand the words alone 
and independently —but why should we make needless conces- 
sions to those whose business is to rend asunder the Gospels? 
We understand in what sense the cup had been spoken of, and 
in what sense the Lord says to Peter—Didst thou not hear and 
dost thou not yet understand My thrice-uttered prayer, and hast 
thou so soon forgotten it? We understand, further, how our 
Lord by this word strengthens and confirms His soul in uplift- 
ing His eye to His Father, before whom all things were open, 
who had already given the cup, which He had already begun to 
drink... The Sixtine Vulg. says well—Non vis ut bibam? Is 
it thy will to put from My hand and My mouth, by thy sword, 
the cup which I have already received ?—Let us, like Him, on 
all occasions of the attack of injustice, look up like Him to 
heaven, and place ourselves within the defence of the counsel of 
God for us; then shall we do right more certainly than if we 
valy look at man, or retaliate his assault ! 

Ver. 53. The Lord now points His application to the foolish 
thought of Peter once more, and more plainly ; entering more 
specifically into the present circumstance, in its sole and un- 
paralleled significance. He thought in his folly that their two 
swords might and should bring them help on this occasion. 
Then he thought that, if they did not help, the Lord would be 
entirely deprived of protection and strength. This, therefore, 
the Lord lays bare—Canst thou suppose that, in this My suffer- 


' Tt is significant that the Lord does not speak, like Krummacher, of a 
cup which Satan was to present to Him!. No, this is altogether unbecom- 
ing, for as a cup the appointment of the obedience of drinking came only 
from the Father, : 
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ing and drinking the cup,' I can suffer otherwise than with a 
voluntary renunciation of-all that power of God which otherwise 
is always at My command? Great and sublime word of perfect 
consciousness Who He continues to be even in His self-renounc- 
ing sacrifice! ‘Throughout His Passion there is no proper J 
cannot, which respects power simply in itself; His not being 
able is a sacred not willing, as with the Almighty Father : ia 
the Father's almightiness, with all its hosts, is ever, as His 
prayer had expressed it, at the service of the Son. But the 
host and army of Divine omnipotence are the angels, in their 
personal reality, physically acting, and so far comparable with 
men, as is once more here established. The Lord speaks of 
legions, because the Roman soldiers are before Him, with whom 
the conflict would be; He mentions twelve” such legions obvi- 
ously, as the universal supposition has-been, with reference to 
the twelve weak Apostles, one of whom is even among the ranks 
of the enemy. But as this reckoning of the traitor has ever 
appeared a difficulty, it has been assumed that the Lord re- 
garded the complete number by anticipation as supplied in the 
coming future. But we are more disposed to accept what the 
Berlenb. Bible says: that the Twelve points to the number of 
the Eleven disciples and Christ. Such a collocation of His own 
person with the persons of His disciples is not only an expression 
of gracious humility, while bearing testimony to His power, but 
_it is also warranted by the fact that Peter’s zeal would in reality 
defend them all as well as their Lord: Consequently, “Do ye 
not think that one legion at least would at once surround each 
of us Twelve (as Elisha was surrounded by the heavenly guard) 
_ if I only willed it?” The Lord further shows that the angels 
are superabundantly many (Dan. vii. 10; Ps. lxviii. 18; Heb. 
; xii. 22), when He says, welous 7) Sd5exa—more thin twelve 
thousand—for every number expressed by us is in a sense too 
small for then. but He also intimates by the legions that they 
are marshalled in order, and distributed under principalities and 


- 1The word in St John must be taken with this of St Mother: to show 
the connection. 
2 Hach about 6000 men among the Romans. Augustin. de Spir. et Lit. 
cap 1 and 35, where he speaks of aliquid fieri posse quamvis, desit exem- 
lum, reads even duodecim millia legiones 
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powers. “ One angel would have been enough to defend Christ 
against all the world”—preaches Luther here ; and Wesley 
goes still further, “ the least of whom, ’tis probable, could over- 
turn the earth and destroy all the inhabitants of it.’ Others 
refer more temperately to the one which destroyed a hundred 
and eighty-five thousand of the Assyrians, and the other which 
destroyed the collective firstborn of Egypt. We feel the mean- 
ing: All, many as they are, indeed much more. than twelve 
legions, would stand ready here for My assistance and at My 
command! Yet he befittingly softens the otherwise discordant 
thought by not saying that He could at once command their 
presence, but that He could ask the Father who would place 
them at His disposal. Yea, this was not only befitting, but 
strictly in harmony with His humanity, which has its claim upon 
the Father’s omnipotence only through prayer. Ilapaxadéoat 
is certainly not “call to help Me” of itself, yet it is somewhat 
stronger than asking simply; and the sapaorijcet, following the 
request at once, strictly corresponds to it. Finally, the now 
which belongs to the J cannot must be understood as either— 
Even yet, after things have gone so far, if I should resolve not 
to drink the cup; or probably better—Now, that is, at once, 
upon the spot!, There is little difference between the two; but 
we should observe, that this whole reference to the angel-power, 
described in such lofty terms, sprang solely out of the contrast 
with Peter’s sword, as an humbling condescension to his thought 
that foreign help was needed. For the Lord might have said 
yet more expressly—Hast thou not seen that I need only speak 
to and look at My enemies, and they fall? And would they not 
be obliged to obey every suffer which My lips might speak? 
Yes, if He had willed otherwise, as He might! Had the 
legions come—let that with its consequences be’ thought of ! 
But—“in the work of redemption patience goes before al- 
mightiness,” as an old hymn beautifully says; similarly, love 
goes before wrath. “Yea, for the bringing forth this conflict 
unto victory, the pure angels in Heaven availed Him nothing ;* 
not to say the sinful disciples,—for this His sacred cross alone 
was sufficient.” (Lange.) The word of the Lord of Hosts to 


_ 1 Whose prerogative it will be to bear the sword of God’s pure wrath 
and judgment, to cast the unprofitable into the fire. 
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Zerubbabel holds good, as well for the foundation as for the 
building of the true temple of God:—This is not by hosts or 
by power, even that of the angels, but by My Spirit, My Spirit 
willing for the suffering victory over the flesh. The angels 
must look on in adoring reverence, instead of drawing their 
flaming swords; the patience of Christ was to be to them, 
otherwise than to men, a spectacle! (1 Cor. iv. 9). Christ is 
now conscious of their nearness, for one had already come to 
His help in the way. 

Ver. 54. Ody is not here but; for no antithesis was neces- 
sary, the decision was firm from the beginning. Thus, How 
then would the Scriptures be fulfilled, if I should now do so? 
Of-an abstract possibility of these not being fulfilled He had 
spoken again in the previous verse; but as in the soul-conflict 
He had declined the absolute abstract power of God, so here 
His own. He rests in the Ae? of His holy willing, without 
constraint, with the assent of His full will. The note of inter- 
rogation might indeed be put before the drs, so that the must 
be would constitute a new declaration of Christ’s, submission ; 
but, after all, the submission is more perfect when we read the 
whole together, as is more natural— The Scriptures wn which tt 
is written that thus it must be. Where, however, these Scrip- 
tures express no specific will of God that we should suffer, we 
may look for defence, and it is permitted to us in our degree to 
pray for the protection of angels. 


SECOND WORD TO THE MULTITUDE. + 
(Matt. xxvi. 55, 56; Mark xiv. 48, 49 ; Lu. xxii. 52, 53.) 


He does not even yet keep entire silence—which is the easier 
part in human patience. As His hand had done good to the 
last, so He shuts not yet His mouth, even after His hands were 
pound. He stands in His majesty, retains His power, tran- 
quillity, and love, to speak yet one word more. They listened 
in involuntary amazement to His words concerning the sword 


upon earth, and the angels in heaven, concerning the Father _ 


and the Scriptures. But, since He had again renounced all 
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defence, and submitted with Zt must be to what had come upon 
Him, they finally proceed to bind and take Him away. It 
might ‘have been probably while this was commencing, but 
more probably as already bound and led away, that He speaks 
the last words on this occasion ; thus breaking the silence, and 
lightening, more than torches and lanterns can de, the dark- 
ness through which He goes. The answered, of St Mark, ver. 
48 (which certainly has nothing to do with cut off his ear, ver. 
47, but simply notes a commencement, Heb. \¥"), and the Jesus 
said of Lu.-ver. 52, leave the time undetermined, but St 
Matthew seems to intitnate that a little afterwards, but still in 
this hour of His seizure, our Lord said these words. What He 
in them says to the mulitudes, He is constrained to say—for the 
Father’s honour, that He may be honoured in the Son even 
when men are pouring contempt upon the Son; as a testimony 
to the truth, that they might not think that they took Him 
with their swords, any more than Peter should have supposed 
that with his sword he could have defended Him ; finally, in the 
love with which He, perseveringly teaching them, shows them 
their sin, and lays bare its self-eontradiction and dark principle. 

Ver. 55. The protest against Peter’s sword still echoes— 
There needs no sword either for Me or against Me! He feels 
in His perfect humanity the indignity which is‘ inflicted upon 
Him; but turns that at once into a lamentation and complaint 
over their sin, which in that indignity He deeply feels and 
resents. As against a thief or murderer, with whom My whole 
life tells you I have nothing in common :—by this protest He 
removes the semblance of evil which Peter had cast upon Him. 
The staves He does not disdain. to mention, because they most 
strikingly characterise the whole. We doubt whether the é&/A- 
Gere (Liu. é£ehnddOare var. é&jNOare) should be made a ques- 
tion ; since the exhibition of their sin has the emphasis, and a 
wherefore would seem wanting, if it had been a question. The 
two Indicative clauses show expressly the contrast and contradic- 
tion of their conduct—Ye come thus now, but aforetime ye let 
Me alone peacefully teaching! (which connection Lu. gives in 
the dvros wou—while I was). SvdAraBetv, comp. cvrAraBdrees, 
Lu. ver. 54, cvvédaBov, Jno. ver. 12, is the full accomplishment 
of the commencing xpareiv, the taking entirely into their power; 
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and this expression says—As if ye could not take Me into your 
power otherwise than by swords and staves! Thus is Christ, the 
Holy One before God, in man’s stead, and therefore according 
to and before God’s counsel, reckoned among the transgressors, 
and treated here at the commencement of His sufferings like 
rebels against the law:—and this must obviously befall Him 
before men also, and as His own personal reproach. He takes 
this patiently ; to the condemnation of many, who, being actually 
evil-doers before God, so that their misdeed is laid open, will 
not even corifess this before men. Christ endureth the shame, 
while He calmly speaks of it as an actual fact. But He also at 
the same time protests against it; as every guiltless person may 
do, in his relative innocence and under the same circumstances, 
taking care, however, that it be not, as with Joseph’s brethren, 
a punishment of their greater iniquity, notwithstanding their 
innocence touching the cup :—for in such cases the humble ¢éon- 
fession should be made, “We are not spies, but nevertheless 
murderers of our brother!” And, because we are all concerned 
in having thrown into the pit and put to death One who is 
greater than either Joseph or Abel, we poor sinners should never, 
in the vindication of our innocence and honour, in our protests 
against indignity and unrighteousness, adopt that strong and 
absolute tone which becomes none but the Holy One of God. 
His present word is a pendant to Jno. vii. 49. He speaks 
in majestic submission—“ I am no evil-doer, but I suffer Myself 
to be dealt with as an evil-doer.” He cannot suppose the Roman 
soldiers to have any knowledge of what He, Jesus of Nazareth, 
is or is not; it is therefore obvious that this second saying is 
specifically addressed to the Jewish part of the multitude, to 
the leaders and authors of this aggression of the powers :—and 
the following appeal, I sat with you daily, proves this. Still more, 
St Luke teaches us that high priests and elders were there in 
person, as also captains of the temple. Schleiermacher, indeed, 
permits himself such a criticism as this: “ Probably there were 
no high priests and elders, certainly no chief captain of the 
temple, present in person ;—but this was the conclusion drawn 


_ 1 Who, according to Josephus Ant. viii. 5, held high rank, immediately 
after the high priest: Acts v. 24. But St Luke does not speak of him in. 
the Singular! 
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from the words of Christ, by some reporter not well acquainted 
with the relations of things.” But there is no difficulty in the 
presence of these high personages, when we remember the im 
nortance of the matter, and their own deeply-excited interest 
Unnecessary at least, though not entirely to be rejected, is the 
explanation of Ebrard, that “come upon Him,” is to be under- 
stood of the first appearance now of those who had come in 
stealthily afterwards. This, however, seems to be at variance 
with the simple account of the first two Evangelists, as also 
with the manner in which our Lords speaks of the *(first) 
coming with swords and staves. This “which were come to 
Him” is not superfluous, even without the assumption of their 
later coming ; it simply serves to make more prominent the pre- 
sence of even these great personages. Bengel makes another 
remark upon it: “The officers were sent, the priests had come 
voluntarily.” They might very well have thought their pre- 
sence necessary to keep the peace and inspire the courage of the 
rest, to direct the miscellaneous multitude to the execution of 
their own purpose; besides which, it would be a gratification to 
their hate and their curiosity, to be there when Jesus was finally 
taken. But St Luke gives the fact prominence, in order to ex- 
plain the circumstance that the Lord’s words were not directed 
to the Romans. They were not, indeed, addressed to the Jewish 
officers as such; for, “He knew well that the mob of the 
captors were only the instrument of the others.” (Pfenninger.) 
Braune: “Jesus knows well that, besides the Roman autho- 
rities of the temple watch, there were priests also who had 
stealthily crept in among the multitude; He therefore brings 
' to light the cowardice and the malice of the rulers: for His 
word refers to them particularly, when He says—This is your 
hour,” etc. . 
Daily: This is a vivid and general reference to His fre- 
quent presence on all occasions at the feasts, since His first 
coming to the temple; but especially during the last time Lu. 
xix. 47. In the temple, in the most public of all places, where 
the temple-watch might have at any time done their duty, if 
there had been anything dangerous in Him. Iwas (or sat 
-uninterruptedly, as Matt. gives it in full) teaching! He says 
nothing more, that this may itself stand against their coming 
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as against a thief ;' about His miracles, the series of which had 
just been marvellously closed before their eyes, He says nothing. 
And ye took Me not—Lu. and ye stretched forth no hand 
against Me (with violence!). He thereby reminds them of such 
occurrences and expressions of feelings as Jno. vii. 30, 44, 
vii. 20; but He still continues unrebuked to teach, after_they 
had taken Him, and shows them the internal contradiction of 
their cowardly dealing, which the swords and the staves rather 
‘reveal than conceal. For, as Lampe says, “what fearfulness 
this, for so many armed men to come out against one unarmed !” 

Ver. 56. The fourth time in this chapter of Matt. (vers. 24, 
31, 54), such reference to the Scripture! Again and again He 
declares that one thing which, nevertheless, Christian theology 
perpetually refuses to learn from the supreme Teacher and 
Doctor. He holds firmly to the Scripture, whether speaking to 
the exasperated Jews, or the docile disciples; He puts those to 
shame in their folly by proofs from Scripture, and strengthens 
these in their despondency by its consolatory promises. He 
appeals to Scripture in His vehement disputation with men, as 
He does in His solemn way of suffering to die for them; He 
confronts Satan with—Jt is written! and prays to the Father 


—that the Scripture may be fulfilled. The shortened clause in 


St Mark? makes it plain that this appeal was not a supplement 
of the Evangelist (which Bengel assented to, on account of the 
complete form all this was done), but the Lord’s own words con- 
tinued. By the yéyovev he brings into prominence the fact of 
the present beginning of the yevéoOau of ver. 54; but in adding 
all He includes all that was yet to be; for the hour of which 
He speaks already includes the whole Passion. If it were not 
for this restricting reference, we might assume a comprehen- 
sive glance backward to all the opposition and unbelief which 
had prepared the way for His being seized unto death:—All 
this must have so come to pass! That, however, is rather in the 
was done than in all this. And let the Plural the Scriptures be 

carefully noted (in Mar. yet more emphatic, as without the pro- 
phets), the force of which, as confirming and establishing every 

part of the canon, we have already pointed out, in Jno. v. 39. 


? Alford calls it ‘‘ the greatest possible contrast.” 
2 Ellipsis, as Jno. xv. 25 


, 


| 
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Here they are especially the dwvat rav rpopytay, the voices of 
the prophets, which the rulers knew not, which predict in mani- 
fold unison the sufferings of the Messiah, Acts xiii. 27. Bengel 
well says— Passio, confluens complementorum: the passion, the 
confluence of fulfilments! This word, spoken in the face of 
His enemies, and which by its yéyovey embraces and accepts all 
that was written concerning Him, is the strongest expression of 
His resolution, not without a glance beyond the whole into the 
It is finished of His victory. For in this factum est He utters 
His jiat to all that the hands of sinners shall do unto Him :— 
according to their thought, whatsoever they listed (Matt. xvii. 
12); yet only that the Scriptures might be fulfilled. ‘This glance 
into the Scriptures had been obscured to Him before. 

Lu. ver. 53, instead of this reference to the Scripture, adds 
another word of the same meaning. His own hour thus come 
—and His Father’s—He calls now in another aspect their hour. 
The Divine permission and appointment lies already in the hour 
of itself (ras. hora ila vestra); but in the your which pre- 
cedes it is given to them as the hour which was so welcome to 
their wicked minds, so long wished for on their part. The 
double 7) will not allow us to combine the two clauses, “ this of 
yours is the hour and power of darkness ;” still less can we take 
the «at epexegetically, and reduce the darkness to the black sin 
of these men—“ the hour of night in which your sins have their 
power.”* But the Lord plainly distinguishes the Satanic from 
the human, while He describes both as united against Him. 
Now comes upon Him the power of darkness from without, as 
before from within. This phrase (to which even Matt. xxii. 13 
points, comp. 2 Peter ii. 17, and Jude 13) was derived from 
the ancient prophets, and is firmly fixed in the New Testament, 
see Jno. ii, 19; Acts xxvi. 18; 2 Cor. vi. 14; Eph. vi. 12; Col. 
i. 13 (an this last passage also with é£ovc/a). The power has as 
it were an ironical connection with the your—Ye have power 
over Me, so far as and because Satan has power over you ; and he 
has power over Me only through you. Thus these men are the 
instruments of the devil ; the devil is an itstrument of the Divine 
purpose in order to this great, long-predicted hour of redeeming 


* Jacobi: ‘‘ When ye, under the protection of the dark night, accomplish 
the wicked purposes of your darkened hearts.” 
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suffering for the salvation of the world. But, as these men 
gave themselves up by their own will, and according to their 
own wish, to the service of the devil, there can be no excuse 
for them here as “ blinded,” least of all for the leaders, to whom 
therefore St Luke has specially referred this your. Finally, 
darkness here has some allusion to the external night’in which 
they had come (as in Jno. iii. 20, 21, see our exposition): I 
have sat with you daily, ye come upon Me as cowards in the 
night,—for a witness that the power and courage which ye have 
come only from him who has and exercises his power pre-emi- 
nently in the darkness, both external and internal. It is quite 
scriptural that the devil possesses especial power by night; for - 
in the creation at the beginning and in its present ruined state 

_ there is a profound connection established between the material 
and the spiritual. At dawn of day Christ rose; at mid-day He 
ascended to heaven; in the evening He died; at midnight He 
was fallen upon by the power of Satan, and taken. But the 
light of His word shines brightly into this darkness, and then 

He follows the multitude, given up to the hands of sinners. 
What these did to Him soon follows. 


PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION BEFORE ANNAS. 
/ 
(Jno. xviii. 20, 21, 23.) 


Tn assuming that the “high priest” with whom the Lord : 
Jesus here speaks was Annas, we have many very important 
authorities against us;” but we have on our side many others, 
among whom we may mention Chrysostom, Augustine, Euthy- 

‘Mius, among the ancients; Olshausen, B.-Crusius, Ebrard, 
_Wieseler, Hase, Neander, Lange, Hess, vy. Meyer, v. Gerlach, 


SS eS —  -— 


! Acts iii. 17 does not contradict this, for the dexep xa! belongs only to 

the txpéfers, not to the xurd d&yvarev. The others did ignorantly what 

their rulers did knowingly, leading them on. See my Reden der Apostel, 

Th. i. S. 84, 85. 

* Luther, Grotius, Bengel, Lampe, Tholuck, Liicke, de Wette, and Kling. 

\mong practical expositors stand on this side e.g. Pfenninger, Rieger, and 
ers, from the Berl. Bibel down to Braune. So also Sepp and Friedlieb. 


. 
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Luthardt, among the moderns. There is no difficulty in the 
circumstance that Annas (in Josephus Ananus) is also called 
high priest, for it is well known that several high priests occur 
in the New Testament :—As many as were of the kindred of 
the high priest, Acts iv. 6. Annas had been high priest, and it 
is probable that the viri pontificii retained that title. Still more, 
the displaced Ananus must have been a man of special consider- 
ation and great influence, since his son and now his son-in-law 
held the office after him.! There was, indeed, a specific relation 
between them, according to which in Lu. iii. 2 he is mentioned 
in connection with Caiaphas; but nothing certain can be said con- 
cerning that relation. Whether he was, according to Lightfoot, 
the representative, }1D, or, according to Selden and Wieseler, the 
president of the Sanhedrim, 8'¥2 (which was not, however, essen- 
tially connected with the high-priesthood); or whether, accord- 
ing to Hug, he yearly alternated with Caiaphas in the office, from 
passover to passover,—which Friedlieb would make probable 
from the circumstance that immediately after the passover, Acts 
iv. 6, Annas is mentioned again as high priest before Caiaphas : 
—suffice it that he was in some way an important person among 
the high priests, in a wider sense, who were then existing. The 
relation which Lange suggests, that the Jews, that is, those who 
now led Jesus, “regarded Annas as their proper high priest, 
while Caiaphas was necessarily accepted as the high priest of the 
year,” might be received as very plausible, since Annas, as Sepp 
says (though he regards the examination to have been before 
Caiaphas), was the mainspring of the proceedings of this night, 
still holding the rule (de jure or de facto), and “since the troubles 
of the time had removed him from the chief seat, he had only 
placed his son-in-law in the foreground, that he might guide all 
things through him.”— Bud, it may be said on the other side, if 
St John here, vers. 13, 15, 16, expressly terms Caiaphas the 
high priest, vers. 19 and 22 must in this connection have the 
same meaning. This argument does not appear to us insuper- 
able; for, by the “high priest of that year,”” Caiaphas is really 
1 And later even the remaining four of his five sons together ; hence he 
was esteemed highly fortunate, to have had such an unparalleled honour. 


2 Which is meant as in ch. xi. 49, with ironical allusion to the frequent 
change at that time, as also with reference to the decisive year of the Passion 


“* ? 
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distinguished from other high priests, and not designated the 
high priest assuch. Therefore the expression “the high priest” 
in ver. 19, as referrmg to Annas, is not inexplicable ; nor is it 
so even in the mouth of the officer, ver. 22, for this’ title was 
used in common. 

But, Tholuck says, the mention of that circumstance in ver. 
14 would have significance only on the assumption that it was 

-Caiaphas who appointed the examination, —as being an intima- 
tion of the Evangelist of the kind of hands in which the Lord’s 
judgment was placed. But we think, on the other hand, that 
the examination, with regard. to which St John points to the 
prejudiced determination, cannot on that very account be this 
one, which follows with a rather unofficial jpernoe. (So de 
Wette’s: editor Briickner finds in the asking concerning not so 
much a judicial examination as a general questioning.) The 
decisive examination before Caiaphas is introduced in ver. 24, 
that.is, as presupposed according to the synoptical tradition ; to 
this ver. 14 may refer, and at the same time introduce the paren- 
thesis of ver. 19-23 by intimating that Annas would pave the 
way for his son-in-law by these insidious questions. Is not this 
a connection equally probable? 

The great difficulty which a comparison of the Synoptics 
introduces as to the locality of the denial, becomes very slight, 
when, impelled by other considerations, we refer vers. 19-23 to 
Annas, and complete the whole accordingly. The dwelling of 

Annas did not lie merely in the way to Caiaphas (as Augustine 
supposed), but it was the same great building, a common high- 

priestly palace, occupied by the father-in-law and the son-in-law 
together. So it was understood by Euthymius; and Lange 

(consistently with the view we have quoted) says, “ they had 

probably’ so arranged their relations in the dwelling that this 

-double-dealing of the Jews as it respects their high priests fell 

_as little as possible under observation.” We agree with v. Ger- 

_lach, that “St John manifestly presupposes this relation of one to 

the other in the same house, as well known.” Alford agrees that 

_all arguments to the contrary admit of a good answer. Luthardt 
terms our view “too problematical ;” but certainly it is not, as 
Briickner says, “without any ground whatever.” We protest 

altogether against Liicke’s peremptory sentence, “John gives 
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it to be understood, in ver. 24, that. the two high priests dwelt 
in different parts of the town!” How is this to be deduced 
from sent Him? Rather, when we read this supplementary 
Gospel in the light of all that it presupposes, St John gives us 
to understand, by the accompanying account of Peter’s denial 
in-the same place which the Synoptics describe as the palace 
of Caiaphas, that ver. 24 does not refer to any sending to another 
part of the city, or even to another palace. Nor must it be 
forgotten, in considering this question, how improper and there- 
fore how improbable is any not-absolutely-necessary leading of 
our Lord through the open city—now, when for a while the 
utmost secrecy was desired. 

We assert positively, with Olshausen, that apart from the 
Synoptics no man could read St John’s account without assuming 
that Annas is meant in ver. 19. Why was the isolated notice 
given in ver. 13 that He was led first to Annas, if nothing more is 
to be said about it? Is it not plain that ver. 19 by the therefore 
attaches itself to ver. 13, and means a high priest to whom 
Christ, as had been said, was sent, but certainly not Caiaphas 
to whom Christ comes first in ver. 24 (with a second therefore). 
This ver. 24 closes the scene, and tells us what the dpyvepeds 
Annas did after this his own examination or questioning. If 
we read the whole simply, without reference to Harmonies, how 
strange must St John’s narrative appear, on the supposition 
that he omits at ver. 13, 14 the sending on to Caiaphas,' then 
immediately puts in what passed with Caiaphas, and not till 
then brings in what had been omitted before—that Christ had 
been sent forward to Caiaphas!!? Finally, what is the mean- 
ing of ver. 24 in its place, if it is not the continuation of the 
account of the result of the conversation just held? That 


1 For Bengel says without reason: ‘‘ St John had indicated in v. 15 by 
the verb cvyveoqnde, and by the frequent repetition of the name high priest, — 
that Jesus had been led from Annas to Caiaphas.” 

2 That then ver. 24 would altogether belong to vers. 13, 14, was felt 
by Cyril, who interposed therefore at that point something of the kind, 
although he was obliged to leave ver.,24 as a repetition. Whether he so 
read it, is a question: the single Codex 225 and the Philox. margin signify 
but little. But all these forced contrivances and variations (though Luther, 
Erasmus, Beza accepted them) are themselves strong evidence of the mean- 
ing of ver. 24 in the place which it surely holds. | 
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améoreirev should be taken in the pluperfect sense (as Matt. 
xiv. 3, édyoev, and often in the N. T. as in classic writers) is 
not open to any grammatical objection, and is necessary of 
course, if Caiaphas had been the previous questioner * but in 
this connection it is one of the greatest difficulties of the opinion 
which we contend against. Setting out with such an assumption, 
a é or xat or re has been added; but the simple reading odv rests 
on good grounds; and this, especially in comparison with vers. 
12, 16, 17, 19, decides most unconditionally for the historical 
continuation of the word sent. The pluperfect sense in this 
place has been further rendered palatable by laying the emphasis 
upon the bound and not upon the sent; “ John would leave it 
to his readers to draw the conclusion as to why the treatment of 
the servant was so bold—He struck Jesus bound!” But this 
will not suit, for it introduces the notion that St John, or at 
least the servant, had thought of some possible defence of Him- 
self on the part of Jesus—“ because Jesus could not put forth 
the slightest protection for His own person!” Grotius, laying 


the emphasis also upon the bownd, is still more forced: “ John’ 


being about to relate the second fall of Peter, gives beforehand 
the reason, because Peter now saw Jesus remaining bound.” 
The only unforced solution of the whole is to read in ver. 13 
that Jesus was led before Annas, the father-in-law of the high 
priest of the year (and known by the name of high priest himself) 
—then in yer. 19 to hear what passed before this “ high priest,” 
Annas—then to regard ver. 24 as the conclusion: And there- 
upon Annas sent Him bound again—with which it ended. 
As Lange says, “ His sending Him forward bound as he had 
received Him was to Caiaphas a plain sign, that the concerted 
doom was to continue unchanged.” The examination before 
Caiaphas is taken for granted as known, and passed over; for, 


St John relates throughout ch. xviii. only supplementary matter, — 


almost entirely different from what had been recorded before. 
New reason this for our view! Jf St John designed to record 
the examination before Caiaphas and the Sanhedrim, he could 
not, we think, have broken off with this after-thought of an 
_ 1 Not only our own Berlenb. Bible, Bengel, de Wette, van Ess, Kiste- 


maker, and Gossner so translate, but alas also the English and Dutch 
Bibles :—had sent him—hadde hem gesonden. 


- VOL, Vit. : U 
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introduction to it, and passed over the solemn and momentous 
critical confession, I am the Son of God !--St John least of all. 
But we cannot connect with this asking of the high priest anything 
like a solemn assembly, nor can we imagine such an unofficial 
asking and answering to have been followed by an immediate 
production of false witness, and the condemnation to death. 
The one scene does not pass harmoniously into the other, as 
taking place at one time ; and the most decisive reason for the con- 
versation with Annas is the manner in which Christ answers, quite 
different as it is from His demeanour at the proper legitimate 
examination. But this will be more fully seen in our exposition. 

According to the desire of His enemies, the death of Jesus 
was to be, either on the one hand, secretly and with cunning ! 
or, on the other, in their rash wrath—violently, and on the 
spot! But it was already written in God’s decree, “ under Pon- 
tius Pilate,” that is, by public condemnation. To that end it 
was ordained that no other charge of guilt should be brought 
against Jesus than that one, that He called Himself the Son of 
‘God and the King of Israel. For that alone should the Lord 
die; every attempt to fasten upon Him even the appearance of 
any other guilt, He determined prudently and persistently to 
bring to nought. This explains His whole deportment from the 
time that He was taken: His speaking and His silence, His 
answers after this or that manner according to circumstances. 
No such imprudence was possible on His part as would involve 
Him in anything which would disturb or interfere with this 
confessing character of His death of martyrdom in the highest 
~ sense. He Himself expressly took care to lead the way to that 
decisive crisis of avowal before Caiaphas. That before Caiaphas 
the great decision followed, St John sufficiently signifies to his 
readers in ver. 24; in order that he may then, in ver. 28, be able 
to proceed from Caiaphas into the Gentile Pretorinm. Thus 
the beginning of the examination, which he plainly describes is 
only preparatory, corresponds altogether with the position of 
Annas and all the circumstances. They bound Jesus and led 
Him away; we might have expected to read—into prison. Oh 
no! The hour of darkness must be used, there must be this same 
night some appearance of justice done, that they may be able 
to approach Pilate early enoygh for the confirmation of the 
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sentence. All is wakeful, intense, ready, eager—but a perfect 
session of the Sanhedrim cannot be arranged at once, notwith- 
standing that certain high priests and elders were present with 
the multitude. According to Matt. xxvi. 57, Mark’ xiv. 53, 
Luke xxii. 54, they led Jesus from Gethsemane at once to 
Caiaphas, to the house of the high priest —though there is some 
difference between the xal cvvépyovrau of Mark and the 8ou 
own yOncav of Matt. And St John’s “to Annas first”? is quite 
consistent with this, if we regard the two high priests as occu- 
pying different wings of the same palace. .It was partly to pay 
court to the influential personage, who, though he held not the 
office, exercised the power; and partly, as one may well suppose, 
to give him the joy of beholding bound Him whom he hated. 
All this might, indeed, have been concerted between Caiaphas 
and Annas, so that the latter should make a beginning, while 
the official sitting was prepared for. Annas would, first, indulge 
his curiosity, and so far Christ stands before him almost like 
Paul before Agrippa, Acts xxv. 22. But only almost; for, 
Agrippa would hear, but Annas only asks, for mockery and 
humiliation. He would, secondly, have his pleasure in seeing 
Jesus bound—though not to put it so strongly as Pfenninger 
does, with his contrast of Simeon—“ Then I should be willing 
to die, if I could only see Him with abased head and bound hands 
standing before me!” He would, finally,—and this is most 
plainly set before our eyes—under the guise of a private col- 
loquy preliminarily sound the man, against whom they never 
felt themselves confident and bold, in order to see how He would 
demean Himself, and in what way they might best proceed with 
Him. He questions Him “probably to extract from Him some 
expressions which might afterwards be used as testimony or 


matter of charge.” We think that this preliminary hearing 


prepared the way and regulated the questions for that which 
followed; but not that it was itself a perfect and official exami- 
nation. They were personal questions, coming from this person 
very much like inquisitorial questions; but they were put under 
the semblance of a conversation. We are convinced that Jesus 


1 We must-not therefore, with Olshausen, assume a change of the place 
_ in the Synoptics, which St John gently corrected. All is in perfect order 
_ and harmony. , 52 
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would not have thus repelled and personally reproved the high 
priest before the assembled council. Jf the official judge had 
applied to Him only questions, He would have stood before him 
ready to give every respectful answer ; but they knew this, and 
there began at once with false testimony. He therefore kept 
silence altogether. We find the most measured difference in 
the deportment of our Lord throughout the four examinations. 
Before Caiaphas and the council, where the miserable false wit- 
ness so carefully sought was brought against Him, He keeps 
silence, respectfully and with dignity sparing them, until He is 
adjured. Before Herod and his thoughtless court nothing can 
move Him from His deep silence. Before Annas, who puts his 
questions half privately and half officially, He expresses Him- 
self in part with dignified repulsion, in part by a convicting 
counter-question of which He thought him worthy, applying 
Himself, in this like Paul before Agrippa, to his conscience. 
Finally, before Pilate, He enters at once graciously, as we shall 
see, into a removal of misunderstanding, and a testimony for the 
truth. Now let it be asked, if this will agree with the Lord’s 
speaking in St John before Cataphas ! } 

Thus with equal boldness and gentleness,—more properly, 
as sublimely as humbly,—He speaks, for a pattern to us in all 
circumstances in which we are subjected to examination and 
defence. When our humility is spoken of, that is itself no other 
than an humble condescension of the word of God—for is there 
anything high or lofty in us? Again Jesus speaks only in 
condescension, and-in our likeness, of His meekness—for can He 
be other than gentle in mind, even in the midst of His zeal? 
Has He bitter wrath in His heart? All the meekness of the 
Lord is fundamentally itself only His deep and absolute humi- 
lity, in which He renounces His judgment, and gives up His 
prerogative and His power. 

Annas asked Jesus of His disciples and of His doctrine. Pro- 
bably, as St John relates, in these two words, thus apparently 
impartial, but in the background malevolent enough. Luthardt 
rightly terms it a captious and inquisitorial question. About 
His work, whether good or bad, of His deeds and miracles, no- 
thing is said either in mockery or earnest, as in the case of 
Herod. But the disciples are mentioned as His dependents, His 
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followers, His party, His sworn confederates—the doctrine is 
inquired into as novelty, heresy, dangerous misleading error; 
both together pointing to the two main charges which afterwards 
were urged—TInsurrection against the Roman power, error or 
blasphemy before the Jewish. Suspicious reference is made to 
the crowds which surrounded Him on His entrance into the 
city ; and ironical allusion to the confidential ones who had now 
fled from Him and left Him alone. Where then are Thy dis- 
ciples? How many and whom hast Thou now in reality? and 
what was Thy design with them? Wherefore didst Thou gather 
these around Thee? For, that the disciples are mentioned first, 
before the doctrine, expresses the malevolent character of the 
questioning plainly enough. But Christ reverses the order, and 
answers first, as was right, concerning the doctrine. Lampe 
thinks, however, that the point about the disciples was left out 
of view; and similarly Bengel: “ He replies concerning His 
doctrine, concerning His disciples there was no need.” Some 
truth there may be in this, as Rambach has explained the Lord’s 
silence upon the former part of: the question; ‘ because the 
lords of the high council were to receive after the ascension an 
answer of fact as to this point; the disciples would give them 
enough to do.” But we shall see that in ver. 21 there is actu- 
ally an indirect answer, so much as was now in place, concern- 
ing the assembling of disciples around Him. 

The Lord at the outset replies as in Gethsemane, when He 
had put to shame the high priests and elders in their secret deal- 
ing with Him :—He points with dignity to the publicity of His 
cause, which then as now men were too much disposed to regard 
as a thing of a corner (Acts xxvi. 26), and to vilify with the 
vitium clandestinitatis (as the canonical law says). During three 
years He had, as openly and publicly as might be, taught and 
lived ; many thousands throughout the land had seen Him—and 

now He must give account as of a secret matter! On cappn- 
aia see what was said on ch. vii. 4. Instead of éddnoa we 
- should probably read Denairapeca | but the difference is only slight. 
TS Kécpo is equivalent to eis Tov Kdcpov, ch. viii. 26 ; it is the 
language of utmost comprehension—to and for every one with- 
out distinction. Here as there the undertone refers to His posi- 
tion with regard to the sinful world, to which His sacred ’Eye, 
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as the sent of God, must speak and testify; but this must not be 
pressed too rigorously——“ to the children of this world.” It is 
rather the first description of the universality and publicity of 
His speaking, as belonging to openly, appnoia, like ch. vii. 4. 
It is with strict propriety that He does not say to the multitudes. 
His preaching to the crowds in the street was the necessary ex- 
pression of His universal constraint of love, and at the same 
time of the most public universality of His teaching; but in 
every dyAos (or Sfuos) to which He turns and dedicates His 
words, He sees only the world to which His Father had sent 
Him. Now first, when He admits that His speaking was also a 
teaching, He heightens that former word by mentioning the 
school and the temple.’ Even if we read tH cvvaywyf, it must 
be understood of the school or synagogue of the place where He 
might be; but the reading without the article in distinction 
from the temple is more definite in its distributive signification. 
The heightening of His meaning is in this, that He had not only 
spoken in the open air to any one who was there and would 
hear (thus 7d xocpy is of the place /),’ but as a teacher He had 
not shunned the legitimate and ecclesiastically-appointed place. 
He had used His Israelite prerogative, and had done what was 
His duty ; He was not a preacher in corners, or a separatist ; 
and in this He is an example to His followers, for it is right 
even in times of decline to honour the ordinances and institu- 
tions of God. IIdyrore is of course not literally to be under- 
stood; either, with Glassius, very frequently ; or, still better, "As 
often as I was there, as often as I had opportunity, so that the 
contrast with a timid secrecy is maintained.* Finally, in the last 
clause He describes His cause and His doctrine as properly na- 
tional, for all the Jews. There is in the background of both 
question and answer, though the Lord discreetly puts it not in 
words, the meaning that the main point of His teaching was the 
testimony to Himself as the Messiah :—thus where all the Jews 
as Jews assemble in their national religion to worship God, there 
I have testified, that which applies to all the Jews, that these 


1 Not therefore altogether with Bengel, that ragyoly indicates (with 
7@ xdou@) the kind, ravrore the time, tv cvveyaryn nal ev r@ lepp the place. 
? As Nonnus literally accepted it: Qiromevdei xdopom—-eirais ev rpscdoss. 
_ § Lampe less fitly—etxalpos, dxalpws. 
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all should be “ My disciples,” should acknowledge and should 
join themselves to Me! ‘Thus is the mdvres, the all, perfectly 
justified ; and there is no necessity to qualify it, or rather de- 
stroy it, as has been done from the beginning, by the substitu- 
tion of mdvToev or mavToTe. ay 

This dignified positive declaration is now followed by a 
denial, which does not contradict the well-understood meaning 
and charge of the questioner—now brought to light—until it 
has been refuted by the undeniable fact of the publicity of His 
teaching. The in secret is here evidently intended as an incul- 
pation. He had certainly spoken to His confidential ones in 
confidence, but nothing beyond what He had spoken before all 
the world; He had not two doctrines, an esoteric and an exo- 
teric; but what He had spoken in the ear, He had spoken with 
a commission to declare it upon the housetops. The inmost 


mystery, which indeed He had commanded them not to utter 


before the time, that He was the Messiah—He not only con- 
fesses presently afterwards before the Sanhedrim, but all the 
Jewish world actually knew it, and Annas himself who thus 
asked knew it. And so the cause and the doctrine of Christ 
was ever to be “elevated above all suspicions of secret mystery,” 
and his messengers’ badge is in all ages that of 2 Cor. iv. 2. 


We may with Lampe read here in ver. 20 the criteria of the 


true teacher: Confidence, which testifies before the world ; 
persevering continuation of the testimony on all occasions 3 ad- 
herence to the existing Divine and human ordinance. But in 
this last expression our Lord alludes, in His profound manner, 
whether Annas understood it or not, to two places of the pro- 
phet Isaiah. In the former (Isa. xlv. 19), the Lord God Himself 
appeals, before the inhabitants of the earth generally as their 
and the earth’s Creator, and as the God of Israel particularly 
to the seed of Jacob, to this—J have not spoken in secret jin 
the latter (ch. xlviii. 16), the Messiah repeats the same. } 
Thus this is the first answer, clear as the light which the 
darkness here resists; and now in the following verse there 
- is the befitting reproof of the foolish questioner, put in the most 
1 Whence it is further proved that 79 xéouo previously, before the Jews 


were specially referred to, hints at the adaptation of His doctrine to all 
mankind, entirely as we found in ch. viii. 26. , 
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mild and gracious form. He further gives account in it, who 
“ His disciples” were or should be, and at the same time pro- 
ceeds to give a test and proof of His teaching, wappynoig and 
advrore—everywhere and with plainness. Or, was He now to 
begin from the commencement, and exhibit the whole substance 
of His teaching, from the summons to repentance to the an- 
nouncement of the kingdom come in Him? He would indeed 
have had patience for this, if it had been right on this occasion, 
and if it would have done good; but such as Annas knew all 
this long since, had often sent spies or heard it themselves. 
He therefore takes this for granted ; He does actually begin at 
the beginning with Annas, since He proposes to him as the best 
preaching of repentance for his conscience the keen counter- 
question— Wherefore askest thou Me? (Emepordy is more 
penetrating than St John’s previous jpeTnce, not without bor- 
_ dering on the meaning of inquisition.) This was one of those 
questions of Jesus Himself, which never failed to pierce the 
heart! It has a manifold meaning: Knowest thou not, as a 
“high priest,” what all the Jews well know concerning Me? 
How is it, what means it, that thou now first demandest of Me 
an answer thereupon? According to Grotius: “Ye have al- 
ready expelled from the synagogues those who believe in Me; 
ye have decreed to take Me; and have never inquired into My 
doctrine: do ye wish now to know them ‘at length from My- 
self? What manner of dealing is this?” He thus shows to 
Annas that He looks through him, and that He will give him 
no word which he may pervert against Him; thus gently, with 
concealed severity, only through the light which must put the 
darkness to shame, He reproves the self-contradiction of their 
foolish cunning—the questioning of a supposed founder of 
secret mysteries concerning His doctrine and His adherents ! 
This last thought is in the direction whom he should ask! 
All those who have heard what I have said are therefore as it 
concerns thee My disciples, for they have heard no other words 
than I have said to My trusted ones :—had they all rightly heard 
they would have been all of them disciples to Me. Thus, as in 
Gethsemane, He continues to save His own, and declines any 
specific selection. He points the high priest not to His-dis- 
ciples in the narrower sense, but to all the people who had been 
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in His school; but by this demand that the people should be 
brought into the examination, He rebukes the malicious secrecy 
which had induced them through fear of the people to send and 
take Him in the night. 

Behold, all Shae) who have heard Me speak, know well 
what (@ more comprehensive than ri, what kind of things) I 
have said! By this iée He finally appeals, as B.-Crusius rightly 


observes, to the “ plain and open nature of His doctrine,” in that _ 
no hearer could remain in doubt about it, witnesses enough - 


were everywhere to be found; and also, we would add, to the 
wmpression of the truth upon all the sincere. Thus there are 
the two witnesses for truth :—publicity in adherence to the school 
and the temple, to the institutions and places appointed from 

the beginning ; impressiveness or easiness of understanding as it 
respects the hearers. 

He began with éddAyjoa, édidafa; He ends with é\ddnoa 
and efrov ; His answer goes not beyond His saying and teaching, 
as the question did not ; of His works He humbly says nothing. 
For, as we have seen throughout St John’s Gospel, the work 
‘has its power of Setiide hohstrations| in itself, before the miracle. 
Thus it is not—“ Question and summon hither the lepers, the 
blind, the deaf, the lame, the possessed whom I have healed !” 
The i8¢ obrou, although it primarily refers to the dx«nxodtas— 
behold these who have heard—has special reference to this, that 
éven now such hearers were present as witnesses; that their 

lords of the counsel had only to summon these servants whom 
they sent after Him, and they would receive the same testimony 
as that of ch. vii. 46 (now the record of the J am He!). Bengel 
is so far right : obrov points to the multitude present: or these 
know.’ So Lampe, and earlier Cyril.’ 

Survey then now once more the dignity, the clearness, the 
- gentleness, the supremely-measured rightness and wisdom of 

this answer! In the full and perfect consciousness that He was 
no founder of a sect, deserving inquisition, He began with I 
openly, continued with J, and closes, with profound feeling Who 


1 Nonnus has it most strongly : guide xdxrw oSror TLUTES He Te De 

3 Only that he goes too far, and finds in this appeal to the servants 
present the reason why one of them, to obviate all suspicion of himself upon 
that point, smote Him on the face ! 
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He was, yet not expressing it, with & eirov éyo—what I have 
said. But, with the most proper discretion of one arrested and 
charged, more righteous than Annas with his foolish question- 
ing :—“I may not and will not now, My life and doctrine lying 
before you, testify for Myself, or defend Myself. Let all be in- 
vestigated! Let the testimony of all bear witness!” If in this 
there was anything “ evasive,” there was the utmost propriety 
in it, as well as the most binding obligation of holy wisdom : 
. He would not before this unhappy man betray either Himself 
or His disciples into difficulty by any express declarations or 
disclosures. 

We need not regard this rapeotnxw@s as implying that the 
officer was an apparitor necessarily belonging to the court ’in 
which the high priest sat; St John has mentioned no other 
officers, to which the article here might refer back, than those 
of ver. 12, who had taken Jesus and led Him hither. ‘Thus we 
may supply-—who stood near Jesus—bhecause when He had thus 
spoken immediately precedes. That which happened afterwards 
to His Apostle, befell Jesus Himself here.» The servant! sees 
his old lord smitten and taken aback by the bold and appro- 
priate answer—he takes advantage of the moment, and will 
obtain both praise and reward. For he well knows what is per- 
mitted to him; the very lowest knew what had been long de- 
creed by the rulers to be done to this Jesus of Nazareth. He 
struck Him*—basely in the face! This was the beginning and 
the signal for all subsequent indignities, as in Micah iv. 14 
(comp. Isa: 1. 6) it was very remarkably and directly predicted 
concerning the Messiah, the Judge of Israel. (Vers. 13 and 
14 there allude to the history of another prophet Micah, 1 Kings 
xx. 11, 24; and Josephus employs in relation to 1 Kings xxii. 
24, the word paitew. Job xvi. 10 refers to the shame of being 

1 Whom a very improbable tradition declares to have been Malchus ! 
Apart from the improbability in the thing itself, Malchus was a dodA0«, this 
man a varnperns. 

® Whether with a staff or with the hand, cannot be determined, since 
pamione and geritey signify both. Hesych. parloas, puBdo rrqbor % 
érojoet. But in the N. T. pariZew is used of the hand; see Matt. v. 39, 
John xix. 3, but especially Mark xiv. 65, and Matt. xxvi. 67, with xora- 


ite. Theophyl. interprets this last of the fist (as 1 Cor. iv. 11; 2 Cor. 
xii. 7). Suidas explains few/cou of striking the cheek with the hand. 
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smitten upon the cheek. In Micah there is 02¥2 also, as if the 
Spirit would embrace the scene in which the Judge and King 
of Israel is with His own sceptre smitten on the face. See also 
in Sepp the Jewish punishments, which were inflicted for such 
misdeeds.) This is the end of the three years of His teaching 
in Israel, confirmed as it was by the signs of God, that now 
when being bound He opens His mouth to give a decisive an- 
swer, appealing in righteousness to all that teaching, a servant 
can publicly smite Him upon the face! This was the first 
blow, the first indignity which His sacred body received from 
the hands of sinners. Although He had received from the lips 
of sinners much that was more grievous and scornful, although 
even now the denial of Peter was a sorer grief to Him than the 
blow of this servant,—yet is it a great thing, that He on this 


first striking, which came unexpectedly, continues to be able to — 


answer, still more calmly and meekly, without any trace of fear, 
not to say of wrath, words which have their true and symboli- 
cal meaning for us ein 
He answered im—we must not give up this ad7@. That 
He answers this servant, and in such a manner, is in its pro- 
found humility something very different from, and yet in its 
elevation something infinitely above, that lauded pride in abase- 
ment which man may display. There is no wrath, but meek- 
ness and humbleness alone, as is obvious in itself. But withal 
there is earnest freedom of spirit, an open mouth for the truth n 
love which is not yet to be stopped. Again, Chris#’s freedom of 
speech is not great in the sense of fearlessness before the threat 
of man—for how could He fear? The Apostle’s exhortation 
out of the prophet, 1 Pet. ii. 14, 15, therefore has so far no 
application to Him; He might eae moe tempted, in holy scorn 
of sinners, altogether to keep silence. But His freedom to speak 
_ is love, which counts sinners still worthy of His testimony. 
Answerest Thou the high priest so? This was the servant's 


: pias ” might be meant that Annas was as much high priest as 


1 Pesbhendortt makes his Nicodemus write: ‘‘ Whoever has been in 
Rome and seen a triumphal procession, may have marked how some have 
borne their chains with dignity. Whoever should have looked for suck 
dignity in Him would have been disappointed !” 


word, accompanying and justifying the blow. By “ the high 
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Caiaphas :+-but this Christ, according to the Divine law, does 
not acknowledge, and admits but one who with any truth can 
hold the sacred office. Certainly the so refers only to the form— 
that He had neglected respect and reverence in the refusal and 
counter-question. Rieger remarks that “ so it is now with the 
followers of Christ, when their truth cannot be resisted :—they 
have been wanting in wisdom in speaking it, they have erred in 
the form of delivering it—that is, in*plain words, they should 
show more patience with the world and its unrighteousness.” 
That is, they should speak the truth with such sentimental re- 
spect and moderation, as would be rather a denial of that truth! 
The supreme Lord speaks unabashed and confidently to the ser- 
vant as to the lords, and shows in fact how well He knows with- 
out respect of persons to speak to every one as he should be 
spoken to. Far removed from any self-defence, and with a 
meekness which His face, withdrawn for a moment through the 
physical shock, still testified, He does not act in opposition to 
the letter, but still more expressly in harmony with the spirit of 
the instruction which He gave to His disciples in Matt. v. 39. 
He gives us the “ authentic interpretation” of it, in opposition 
to all who would make it mean an unworthy humiliation of self 
simply, an unloving holding back of the truth and provocation 
of further sin against us. Sinking to the lowest extreme of His 
condescension (which is reached in this verse, connected with 
ch. vill. 46), He puts the case for one moment as if He might 
have been wrong—but only to deny and refute it. Yea, from 
the meanest servant He will receive proof and attestation! 
This is the highest point of that meekness of our Lord, as de- 
picted in St John’s gospel, beyond which nothing is recorded. 
The servant did not mean by his so that He had spoken un- 
truth ; entering into his meaning the Lord speaks only concern- 
ing the manner, phlodeasbbanitie: il or well. Not simply axa 
kaxiav, MY, evil in itself, although the expression allows an 
error in the manner to be itself in its kind an evil. “ By the 
blow the servant would bear his testimony,” says Bengel. The 
Lord answers him—Neither is thy blow a testimony, nor thy 
word which takes for granted unrighteousness ; if I have actually 
spoken evil, give—I will receive and admit it—better and more 
real witness against Me! This would have required the proof 
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that Annas was the high priest; but we think that the Lord 
did not regard this, nor enter so far into the particulars of the 
matter, as was appropriate in the case of Paul, Acts xxiii. As 
it respects Him and His never speaking evil, ser'vant-and high 
priest were altogether alike. 

But if our Lord and Master shows Himself ready to receive 
from this servant testimony against Himself, while He receives 
with such gentleness the blow,—what should we do? Think 
on Him who said this, on him to whom this was said, and the 
reason why this was said, and these words will with magical 
Divine power cast down all wrath which may rise in thy soul.”! 
Be always ready to give account to every man—says St Peter, 
even though it be the meanest servant! Every man who de- 
mands of you an account—avti 7 aitodytTt tds AOyor, is to 
be interpreted as we have explained, Matt. v. 42. The. un- 
righteousness itself demands of me, asks me, as I understand it, 
only for a new evidence of holy righteousness in truth and love. 
Not—That deserves no answer, such as this demands retaliation, 
punishment, contempt; but— Behold, this slanderer and liar 
would see how I shall maintain the consistency of My righteous 
word and walk, whether I shall thus overcome him. How often 
do we poor sinners harm ourselves and our cause, when people 
merely try us and will not hear us, when they require of us a 
patience which is the denial of love and truth, a courtliness which 
would be forgetfulness of God! How basely do we speak evil, 
just when we, speaking the truth, answer for ourselves that we 

are not evil-doers! 

But the Lord as the perfect man had never erred in word, 
whether in its form or substance. He knows this, and this 
therefore He must add and maintain— But if well, which ei 8¢, 
but if, Bengel rightly says, “has an affirmative force.” This 
unjustifiable striking is itself proof and testimony that the truth 
has struck, and cannot otherwise be repelled. And now calmly 
and victoriously He continues in this speaking well: the servant 
receives, like the high priest, both equal before the Judge of 

Israel, who anweariably judges and teaches, Ais conscience-ques- 
| ares smitest thou Me? Love repays him thus! This © 


1 So Chrysos. Hom. i., rp! dxarwanrrov. See Neander’s Chrys. i. 211. 
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first word of protest against the blow is the only one that we 
hear; it continues its voice against all the indignities which 
followed this: And Annas hears in it the question—Where- 
fore sufferest thou him to smite Me? Wherefore to be bound 
and seized? . Do ye not ever oppose My true testimony by most 
unrighteous and unworthy violence? Similar, according to its 
spirit and meaning, is the word at His Jast examination (Lu. 
xxii. 67, 68), which He no longer regards as official : Lf I tell 
you, confessing and answering, or asking, as is fit—ye believe 
not, ye reply only by persevering and malignant violence ! 
Annas has heard enough; he sees whom he has before him, 
and that any further prosecution of the matter under the guise 
of conversation would damage himself rather than Jesus; he 
therefore leaves the answer, the blow, and the counter-answer 
to themselves, the witness concerning the evil still in his ears. 
He sends the Lord forward bound to Caiaphas, that the specious 
judgment may proceed as prudently and plausibly as may be. 
Of course, we are not to assume any second “ binding.” 


FIRST PARTIALLY-OFFICIAL EXAMINATION. THE CONFESSION 
UPON THE ADJURATION OF CAIAPHAS. ’ 


(Matt. xxvi. 64; Mark xiv. 62.) 


As the history of the Passion proceeds, its amazing contrasts 
become more intensely affecting. Christ is now judged before 
the holiest judicature upon earth, but condemned by the most 
fearful perversion of justice and abuse of its forms. Th 
Deliverer of Mankind is in bonds; the Judge of all is attainted 
the Prince of glory is treated with the foulest scorn; the Hol; 
One is condemned as a delinquent, the Son of God as a blas 
phemer ; and He who is the resurrection and the life is doomec 
to die! The type here rises in rebellion against its antitype, th 
shadow against its substance, and the eternal High Priest i 
condemned by the so-called high priest of this year. The lav 

- 1 And still sounds out into the consciences of all who only ask lik 


Annas, and strike like his servant. For “ Christ still stands before Annas 
and the world still strikes Him in the face like his servant.” (Silberschlag. 
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is perverted and turned against the grace for which it should 
only prepare the way ; and it becomes the triamph of grace thus 
to deliver from the curse of the law. Lying bears witness 
against Truth, and long-suffering truth thus wins its empire 
and rights. The subject rises against his Lord as a lord, the 
creature in the name of God against its God—and what So we 
hear? One sole eG ices am He! One sole sentence— 
He is worthy of death! This verily holds good in the counsels 
of God; but not in the sense of our earthly jurists, who like 
Caiaphas would offer up one literally instead of all. : 

Their hypocritical trifling with forms goes heavily at the 
outset. This first assembly was through haste imperfectly con- 
stituted ; but its work is to consummate the judicial murder 
which had already been firmly decreed. The first feature which 
is exhibited here presents this judgment to us as the most un- 
righteous of all places of judgment under the sun, in which 
wickedness only was found, and iniquity took the place of right- 
eousness. (Eccles. iii. 16.) They did not simply seek witness 
against Him, but, as St Matthew says, they sought false witness 
against this most innocent One. This was done, it is further 
added, by the whole council, with the high priests and elders ; 
though it is not to be Badartina of every individual without 
exception ;—for, two or three would not be reckoned among so 
many, and moreover all were not present. As to hicndeD ne 
they had no “need” of testimony; the thousand witnesses for 
the Divine power of this Jesus, down to Lazarus, whose resur- 
rection was celebrated by the people everywhere, shall have no 
force with them; they themselves pervert in Luke xxiii. 2 the 
truth of which they were surely conscious. They will to do 
like their father, the father of lies ;—but in order to this, some 
pretext, some semblance of right, is necessary! Lies enough 
there were wherewith to charge Jesus—What had not been 
reported and believed concerning Him on the part of His 
enemies hitherto! But now the question is—to put Him to death; 
there must be some apparent justice in the execution of this pre- 
conceived and prearranged purpose; and the seeking for this 
is hard, very hard. There is everywhere testimony for Him 
_ without seeking—but against Him? They found none! though 
many false witnesses came forward to their order—yet they 


¢ 
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found none! Their testimonies would not accord, would not 
answer the purpose. Many offered to bear witness to His 
desecration of the Sabbath—but this will not pass, for they can- 
not touch the miracle by which He had desecrated it. To 
charge Him with having denounced them, the leaders of the 
people, as hypocrites, fools, and blind, was still more question- 
able :—who knew what He might have to say to them, thus 
charged, even now! Or His breaking of the traditions and 
ordinances of the Pharisees :—but this might have secured pro- 
tection from the Sadducees, and divided the council,—as was 
afterwards the case. Absolute lies would not gain their end 
with the people; there must be some truth mingled with them. 
According to the law of Moses it was essential that the witnesses 
should agree together; and it was hard to secure this with the 
clumsy witnesses, one outdoing the other, whom they were 
obliged, without previous schooling, to admit. Mark, vers. 55 
and 59, evidently means only the lack of agreement. Erasmus 
has indeed corrected the non convenientia of the Vulg. into non 
satis idonea, that is, not pertinent to the condemnation of death. 
Grotius thinks that this meaning alone suits ver. 59, and van 
_ Ess boldly translates, “not sufficient”—but tcos can scarcely 
mean appropriate, fitted to anything. ‘The lack of uniformity is 
intimated by Matt. in the mention of the two witnesses who 
came forward, when we add to it the fact mentioned in St 
Mark’s different statement of it, that even their witness was not 
uniform. At the last there are found two witnesses, only just 
as many as were absolutely necessary (for the twés in Mark 
does not necessarily mean many), and they bring forward a 
word heard two years before! Many members of the council 
had heard that when it was spoken; and had, as Matt. xxvii. 40 
shows, well understood it subsequently. It is now falsified and 
perverted into ‘blasphemy against the temple of God, although 
Jesus at the time (as also not many days past) had shown His 
zeal for the honour of the temple. The scornful odros in Matt. 
is well expressed by the English, this fellow! The two accounts 
show their discrepancy when compared :—according to the one 
it was, I will ; according to the other, I can, destroy the temple: 

similarly, again, in one,—the temple of God; but in the other 
there are the asiditicns of made with hands and not made with 
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hands. Enough: as Ahab’s Jezebel hired two knaves against 
Naboth, so these rulers and high priests allied themselves, in 
order to keep possession of the vineyard of God, with a wretched 
pair who in their boldness were not cunning enough to agree 
in their testimony. Thus Ps. lv. 10 has still its fulfilment. 
Hear only the lies of the world—they agree not together. Listen 
to a fallen theology—its testimonies contradict each other, and 
thereby give testimony themselves for Christ. To him who has 
this before his eyes, and still goes on in his folly, the true 
Witness Himself becomes dumb. 
They could not succeed. in proving against: Jesus even the 
_ appearance of evil. Confused, and at the same time daring, the 
high priest speaks to Him, as if this charge demanded an ac- 
count. The whole question is not one, as Luther puts it follow- 
ing the Vulg.; but the second ré is a separate interrogation. 
Nevertheless, it is not as Erasmus translates, in Matt. cur isti 
adversum te testimonium dicunt? in Mark, guid isti adversum 
_ te dicunt testimonia? (That is, Do they then witness in vain ? 
Not, that Thou shouldst give answer?) But, as the former clause 
} is spoken with the presentiment that He who stands in sublime 
| tranquillity w7l/ keep silence, so the second will if possible break 
this silence by suggesting — What heavy blasphemy do they allege 
, against Thee! dost Thou not hear that ? 
The Lord keeps silence ; and though we cannot always bring 
His eloquent silence within the range of our exposition of His 
_ words, yet here we must do so, where speaking and silence in- 
terchangeably pass into each other ; for otherwise we could not 
understand His words. The slightest word of reply would have 
given the whole matter another turn, not in harmony with pro- 
priety and His appointed course. Hither His pure and unim- 
peached position would have been disturbed by occasion given 
through His words for new perversions and charges; or, since 
we cannot suppose Him so to have spoken, the judge would have 
been ashamed and amazed, and set Him free! Yes, verily, that 
stood every moment in the power of His word—but on that very 
-account He keeps silence. Hiller’s remark, otherwise excellent, 


That sacred dignity is very subordinate, which, however, was 


VOL. VII. : x 


oy 


says too little here, “ the truth must not contend with every lie!” 


0 be observed in opposition to frivolities Hiliexad by no man in 
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the assembly. We may say, indeed, on the one hand, that He 
kept silence because they had not understood Him ; and, on the 
other, that He kept silence because they did understand Him, 
and best because He kept silence. But the two reasons which 
remove this silence to an infinite distance from all self-willed or 
proud refusal to speak, lie still deeper. First, He is silent out 
of respect to Israel’s highest judicature, that He might not dis- 
honour it; thus, silent as a child before an unrighteous father. 
And, then, in obedient submission to His heavenly Father's judg- 
ment, that He might not defend Himself. ‘The love of life 
makes many common people eloquent before their judges; the 
desire to die for us stops the mouth of J as like a lamb before 
his shearers.’ (Gossner.) 

His silence speaks powerfully to their consciences, and is the 
best preparation for the word which He will say, when the right 
time for speaking is come. Caiaphas is at first wrathful that 
he cannot fasten upon this wiser one, as he thinks, any single 
circumstance; he soon becomes anxious lest this dignified de- 
meanour of the Lord, who stands, keeps silence, and bears wit- 
ness by all the power of His personal presence, should at last 
move some hearts even in the council, and. their voices should 
be heard crying loudly for Him. For, in himself there stirs 
some such sudden and unexpected impulse: the Lord’s silence 
presses upon him the critical point which he cannot evade ; and 
cries to him— Here, between us, there is something more than 
all this in question! And during this pause, possibly not very 
brief, there was to the whole assembly, and especially to him, 
the president and leading spirit, one last appeal of mercy at the 
extremity of its limits of forbearance, one last gracious summons 
to submit to the judgment of the truth of God. But let us 
think for a moment what would have been the consequence, if 
these sinners had been moved by His silence, lost their consist- 
ency, and turned to repentance! This has become impossible, 
and the man therefore entangles himself in his own iniquity. 
The conclusion is presently taken: the trifling with this individual 
charge is given up as unsuccessful; and the great central question 
involved in the whole must in plain earnestness be brought for- 
_ward—to make 7t the matter of final and most daring mockery 
and contradiction. Many methods have been adopted to exhibit 
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the connection and transition between the first question, An- 
swerest Thou nothing? and the second, which so suddenly 
breaks out with, Tell us, art Thou the Christ the Son of God? 
Of such almost needless methods, Lange’s is the best: “The 
thought. clung to his mind that Jesus had declared in a myste- 
rious manner that He would rebuild the temple ;. that by these 
words as well as others He had declared Himself to be the 
Messiah ; and that too in the highest sense, as the Son of God. 
Thus he passed at once from that false witness by a single leap 
to this most formal and solemn impeachment.” But it is not 
necessary, nor is it sufficient, to trace any such transition ; for, 
this intervening thought would itself be no other than a disguise, 
concealing the true application which he was constrained to 
make to his own conscience. Caiaphas feels, in the silence of 
Him who is thus accused, something kingly, yea Divine, which 
his mind cannot resist; he must be conscious that the Lord will 
not before his judgment enter into any other question than 
whether they would or would not acknowledge Him :—there 
remains nothing to him, therefore, but to make the necessity ap- 
pear to be his own determination ; and, though he is vanquished, 
to maintain the fearful conflict. At this decisive-crisis, when 
Israel’s rejection of the Messiah must take its most final and 
official form, there is mingled on the part of the baffled inquisitor, 
a certain yielding with the putting forth of new daring. 

St Mark speaks only of the high priest's “asking again,” 
and gives the decisive question alone; but St Matthew fur- 
nishes the full formula of adjuration. This was the method 
among the Israelites of proffering and accepting the oath; the 
appeal to God (and the formula of curse as the penalty of lying 
—which, however, was not ventured on now) was made on the 
one side, and the answer made thereupon was received, without 


any repetition of the oath being regarded as necessary on the © 
part of the respondent. (See the great passage, Lev. v. 1, 


which is to be understood thus, though Luther has not clearly 
translated it; and compare Numb. v. 19-22; 1 Kings xxii. 
16; Proy. xxix. 24.) “I adjure Thee by the living God (in 
whose office I stand, ‘under whose power we all are; before 
_ whom also Thou standest who knoweth the truth and judgeth 
between us and Thee), that Thou tell ws, this holy Sanhedrim 
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now here as before God, the truth!” Thus does he avow, 
bearing testimony against himself in this most awful abuse of 
the name of God; that he knows this God as a living God who 
will not be mocked! He testifies of His truth, even while he is 
aiming to get the victory by a lie; of His power and majesty, 
while he is pushing his opposition to the uttermost! Still more: 
although, as we have often shown, in the general consciousness 
of the people Christ and Son of God were by no means identical, 
yet learned scribes like this Caiaphas, who was constrained here 
to admit it, knew very well the unity of the two. They knew 
that the anointed King of the second Psalm was the begotten 
Son of God, in whom, as in God Himself, men were to put their 
trust ; they had been convinced and confessed, Matt. xxii. 42, 
that the King-Priest of the 110th Psalm was the eternal and 
supreme Lord of David: Hence here, where the form of know- 
ledge and truth (uépdwors, Rom. ii. 20) is extorted from the 
conscience, the twofold expression is given in one most correctly ; 
just as in Lu. xxii. 67, 70, they follow each other,! and still 
more solemnly in St Mark, where the adjuring tone is some- 
what more full—Son of the Blessed, as the Rabbins used qn 
xin for God, comp. Ps. xl. 17. 

Tadjure Thee! Thus does a mortal in the dust speak in 
the presence and before the throne of the living God—notwith- 
standing that he sits as a judge—to Him who will presently 
Himself sit on the right hand of the majesty on high. ‘Thus 
does a sinful rebel against the grace and truth of God—not- 
withstanding he is called high priest—speak to the Holy One 
of Israel, the true and faithful Witness, who is Himself one 
with the living God. Andif this man, Jesus of Nazareth, who 
now stands before him, is the Christ, the Son of God—what 
then? Will he cast himself at His feet, and supplicate with 


* Olshausen improperly reduces the question to, “ Art Thou that Son of 
God whom Thou givest Thyself out to be?” and thinks that this would in- 
volve a blasphemy, which the mere declaration that He was the Messiah 
would not. We may say with v. Gerlach, ‘‘ Certainly Caiaphas did not in- 
tend the very same which had been expressed in the Christ.” Indeed, he 
used it in the same sense as. Jesus had assented to ; yet the conjunction of 
Christ and Son of God in one person means not merely,‘‘ according to thy 
assertion,” —but rests upon a knowledge that in the Scripture the Messiah 
is actually also the Son of God. as 


* 
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adoring penitence the forgiveness of all past opposition? Oh 
no, then and for that very reason He is to be rejected, con- 
demned, and put to death! Caiaphas would only say — 
“whether thou givest thyself out to be such ;” but, because he 
knows that that would be a lie in his lips, he has not at this 
heart-revealing crisis the power to give it expression, however 
much he might wish it to do so. The living God lays a spell 
upon his tongue, so that he must speak more truly than he 
meant to speak; he is constrained, while preparing for the 
last and consummate denial of it, to confess the truth from | 
his inmost conscience. There is not, as afterwards Jno. xix. 
21, any artful distinction; but it is literal and earnest— Art 
Thou? (which St Matt. also has held fast). This is still the 
great question for our own day, and it must be put before 
His face, however much it may be suppressed or avoided by 
specious and hypocritical polemics. Caiaphas asks not in order to 
ask further, to give truth its honour ; but with the design to make 
the decisive answerthe decisive enormity, that the respondent may 
be at once condemned; and therefore he was himself the blas- 
phemer. But we too often forget to take further into account the 
actual conviction of this same Caiaphas that Jesus was what He 
had formerly said of Himself ; and that He would, thus adjured, 
say it openly :—upon this foundation was the frightful scheme 
erected, to complete the rejection of Him who was thus all the 
time most internally known and acknowledged.t. Ei od e@—by 
this oJ means Caiaphas not merely the man who had dared to 
arrogate to Himself sonship and equality with God, or the bound 
one who would be a deliverer; for then it would have run—eé 
av Aé€yets or Tovels ceavTov as in Jno. x. 33. But the undertone 
of malignity conjoins with the invoking e the rejecting o¥; 
since it means: Thou, such an one as we cannot at all tolerate 
—a Messiah, who would deliver from sins, and not from the 
Romans—a Son of God, who in the gentleness and humility of 
holiness desirest our hearts for an heavenly kingdom. 


1 Pfenninger puts the dilemma very simply and clearly. ‘‘ Either Caia- 
phas holds it possible that Jesus is the Messiah, and then he cannot call the 
answer blasphemy ; or he really regards it as a blasphemy that Jesus gives 
‘Himself out to be the Messiah, and then he ought not to adjure Him by the 
living God to answer.” 
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When they would proclaim Him a Messiah-King of an earthly 
kingdom, Jesus withdrew far from them. When the devil put 
to Him the question, Art Thou the Son of God? He entered 
not into the question, but worshipped as man the only God. 
But here where Caiaphas understands the question almost better 
than Satan did then, He answers and confesses, He surrenders 
Himself to the cross and the crown of thorns. That which 
He had formerly forbidden His disciples literally to proclaim, in 
order to obviate misunderstanding and offence, He now Himself 
testifies with the utmost plainness ;— now when the consequence 
will be His death! “ Now first was His great mystery entirely 
safe from the measureless Chialiastic ambition which had threat- 
ened to pervert it.” He looks through the meaning of the ques- 
tioner, contemplates all the consequences of His affirmation ; 
but on that very account He keeps silence no longer. As an 
obedient Israelite He must respond to the adjuration of the 
ruling power :—under the law to the last, even when it is per- 
verted against Him. But He knew the counsel of His Father, 
also, as to this hour which had now come; and therefore He 
gives Himself up the more readily by His—I am He! This 
“T am He” is self-sacrificing as it was before in the garden. 
But in this same word the sum, as also the goal and end, of His 
prophetic office is involved. 

St Mark gives correctly the fundamental meaning "Ey eijuz, 
Iam; but St Matthew's 30 eiras, Thou hast said, is the more 
correctly literal reply. This is in this place infinitely more than 
the mere customary formula of affirmation which occurs both 
among the Greeks and the Rabbis. In the words which fol- 
lowed “ That Thou ¢ed/ us” Caiaphas had already expressed that 
which they knew concerning Him, but had determined not to 
confess; and thus Christ also means—Thou hast already de- 
clared and avowed it, thou knowest it well, without any need of 
My now telling you for the first time. Thus its meaning was 
precisely the same as before to Judas. It is further a proof 
that Caiaphas now intended both expressions Christ and Son of 
God in their sole scriptural sense; for the affirmation avows 
itself in the same meaning as the question. “They know not 
what they do.” There were some whose knowledge placed them 
beyond the limits of this intercession upon the cross—from 
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Jno. tii. 2 down to Matt. xxi. 38, xxii. 16. Probably this was 
the case with most in the Sanhedrim; at least it was so in the 
ease of Caiaphas, hence the singular in Jno. xix. 11. And 
there are to this day,—they are now, indeed, more really such 
than ever,—conscious enemies and deniers of Christ, whose 
questioning He returns into their own consciences with the same 
Thou hast said. 

Accepting this judicial adjuration, and thus swearing by the 
living God, Jesus testifies not only that He is the Messiah of 
Israelitish prophecy, but that therewith and therein He is the 
true Son of God, in the same “ metaphysical” sense as He had 
elsewhere asserted it, in conformity with Scripture. As He 
there stands bound before the Sanhedrim, as He afterwards 
hangs upon the cross, the declaration, “ This Jesus is the Christ, 
this Son of man the Son of God!” is folly to the carnal reason, 
a contradiction to all the Jewish expectation concerning the 
Messiah, cruz and cxdvdanror to all deistical notions of Gentile 
wisdom and natural knowledge of God. But it is not contrary 
to the prophetic word, which is fulfilled and consummate only 
in its acknowledgment; nor is it contrary to the inmost pro- 
phecy of man’s deepest feeling in the reason and conscience, 
which does not find the “living God” again but through Jesus 
Christ. History, finally, since His crucifixion, is the progres- 
sive demonstration of the power and the glory of Him who was 
thus humbled. ‘ 

A reference to this was a necessary part of the witness for 
the present crisis, if not of the confession as such. For the 
sake of this Sanhedrim itself, partly for the few who were still 
susceptible, and partly in the superabundance of His patience 
and love for all the rest, the Lord will soften the harsh contra- 
diction between His claim and His present condition, “that He, 
bound as He was, was the King of Israel, and Son of the 
Blessed” —by pointing to the following future of His manifes- 
tation and glory; and this would further elevate the mere yea 
of His confession into a penetrating testimony to their souls. 
Further, for all who should afterwards hear this word spoken by 
Caiaphas, He adds to the “Thou hast said !”” something more— 
And, moreover, I say also unto you, or, This much more I have also 
“to say to you! Thus we must understand the wAjv as less ad- 
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versative than continuous, being a strengthening moreover, fur- 
thermore, in addition, enimvero. Driseke refers to Jno. xiii. 30, 
31, as a parallel crisis, preaching that Christ was in these words 
glorified: and we may say, in a certain sense, that in the a7rdprs, 
henceforth, the apts, now, is also included—for ws believers the 
glory beams forth in the sublime crisis of this self-surrender. 
Yet for unbelievers and His enemies, to whom the word was 
first spoken, it was not intended in St John’s sense, but distin- 
guishes the subsequent exaltation from the present humiliation — 
as the words evidently show. “He saw now coming the ex- 
tremity of His shame and reproach; therefore He knew so as- 
suredly that now would begin (through the victory into which 
that would turn) His triumph.” 

He does not go on to speak with J or Me, but objectively, as 
if elevated above Himself, concerning the Son of man, who is 
now before their eyes. This is the necessary complement of 
the subject of the predicate Son of God; and it expresses His 
humility in the midst of His dignity. It is at the same time 
the conclusive and authentic interpretation of this name, which 
He had given to Himself from the beginning out of Daniel ; for 
He points to Dan. vii. 13, 14, and Ps. cx. in their combination, 
taking the words for these scribes out of the Scriptures. In 
connection with the oath put to Him He refers to the oath of 
God in the psalm, in the same psalm by which He had just 
smitten their consciences. “ Ye shall see Me sitting, as I now 
stand before you while ye sit in judgment upon Me.” At the 
right hand of power—contrast with His present weakness—a 
description of the almighty God Himself, corresponding with the 
Blessed, as the Rabbins frequently use in the same sense 77)2375.! 
The expression here deviates from the merely sensible figure 
of sitting on the right hand, and points to the thought which 
underlies it: hence the Evangelists, entering into this, put rd 
SeEca for }"2', comp. Mar. xvi. 5. As we have said, in the sub- 
limity of this word, He sits as it were already in judgment upon 
the throne of the glory of God; but He means now more than 
that. He who sitteth will also come, and, by the prerogative 
which is God’s alone in Scripture, but that of the Son of man 


1 Only in Lu. xxii. 69 does tod deov stand expressed; but the Vulg. 
(though not in the Cod. Amiatinus) gives it also in Matthew and Mark. 
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in Daniel, upon and with the clouds of heaven (Matt. éat— 
Mar. perd.) Neander rightly remarks, “These words give 
evidence that Christ referred to His coming, His coming in the 
clouds, not only as a description of His future personal coming 
again (as visible), but also to indicate His spiritual historical 
manifestation of Himself in the government of the world.” In 
the same sense as Daniel St John speaks, Rev. i. 7, of the mani- 
festation of the kingdom, power, and dominion ever increasing 
throughout human history, which is given unto Him. Hence 
amdprt, in Luke afterwards dro tod vov. And they did see it, 
these to whom this ye shall see was first spoken, as all His re- 
jectors down to this day: —it began with the signs upon Golgotha, 
it has continued from Pentecost downwards, in an already visible 
coming of the Son of man in His kingdom. (Matt. xvi. 28 ; 
Mar. ix. 1.) His prophecy has not been brought to nought. 
But, on the other hand, if we would see this aright we must not 
overlook that all this preliminary coming of Him who still sits 
above, is but the typical prophecy and the preparing pledge of 
His last visible coming. The two mutually illustrate and con- 
firm each other: only by the faith which waits for the promise 
of the final return can we understand the coming of the Lord 
in history; only by the acknowledgment of this His coming in 
history, manifest as it is to the eyes of even His enemies, can 
we maintain our expectation and waiting for the Son of God 
from heaven. 

Pfenninger has illustrated, by four positions of his “im 
partial” Zephonias, the first impression of the word of Jesus ; 
and has explained at the same time how it was that the sub- 
lime word did not hinder, and was not intended to hinder, the 
course of the condemning sentence. First, “I never in my life 
saw enthusiast so calm, deceiver speak so truly as He spoke 
this.” But then: “and yet there never was folly so foolish (so 
contradictory to ordinary experience) as what He said.” Again, 
very naturally: “as it respects the condemnation of death, 

there was nothing which could induce my own reason to hinder 
the judgment; our laws must have their respect paid to them !’”? 
Finally: “Either He dies, and then He was not the Messiah, 


Only a Joseph or Nicodemus (of which afterwards) refused to agree, 
because they have faith already in their reason and in their conscience. 
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but a deceiver ; or He is not a deceiver, but the Messiah, and 
then He will not die.” 

The Apostle, 1 Tim. vi. 13, terms this confession! of Christ, 
in contrast with Peter’s denial, the good confession in a pre 
eminent and absolute sense ; and it is a type and pattern for us, 
who must confess Him even as He confessed Himself. It is a 
good confession, first, in its humble obedience in righteousness 
before God and man, and is to be imitated by us in gentleness 
and fear; secondly, in its public testimony to the truth, as ac- 
cording to Scripture, and we also have to seal our confession by 
the sure word; thirdly, in His willingness to suffer, without the 
maintenance of any personal defence, without threatening or 
returning injury for injury. This last is to us, also, in our de- 
gree for an example; yet the Apostle (Acts xxiii. 3) might in 
nah and threatening prophesy—this, however, became not 
the Lord when He dee eatlered Himself to death for the world. 
Certainly, His word concerning His own future sitting and 
coming, addressed to those who sat before Him, does appear in 
a certain sense to be “an appeal from their tribunal to the 
judicial throne of God, as a summons to appear before His own 
judgment-seat when He should return to judge the world.” 
But He does not utter this expressly; He speaks this as a 
ground of faith for their future hope. As in Matt. xxi. 16 He 
breaks off the scriptural saying, and leaves unexpressed the de- 
struction of the enemies—so is it here, and this puts its per- 
fection on His good and resplendent confession. Think of “ His 
being silent after such a majestic word of thunder. I will 
come in the clouds of heaven! and yet not one word of woe then 
to you! at that moment He feels in Himself power and autho- 
rity which no man, no creature, ever felt—and is dumb never- 
theless, as a lamb !” 

He is silent again; and stands and waits for His condem- 
nation. What should now take place if He were truly judged 
according to the lav? The immediate question was—How 
provest Thou this? And He had proved it, the signs and testi- 
monies were before them; but we may be bold enough to 
assume that if now one more sign had been officially required 
_ 3 Not, as is pencealy understood, that given afterwards before Pilate. 
The tw! Mayriov TLAdrov is only meant as in the Apostles’ Creed. 


. 
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of Him, He would, He must, have given it! But this judicial 
assembly will not touch that point; they have not observed the 
righteous forms from the beginning, had appointed Him no Sya 
2, or advocate of any kind. In the first crisis of his question 
Caiaphas had been half-overcome, and had been constrained to 
this form of question against his will; but now after the answer 
he takes courage in the malice of his wickedness, and brings the 
matter abruptly at once to the sentence of condemnation :—this 
is the second great crisis in the scene, and the most awful. By 
a sudden dramatic stroke he urges the assembly to their vote, 
without investigation or examination of evidence, and thus he 
drowns at the same time the clamour of his own conscience. 
Not as a “preconcerted ceremony” (for the whole matter was 
not so carefully pre-arranged), but by the inspiration of Satan, 
doubtless, he rent his clothes,’ as if in horror of the blasphemy 
—instead of putting them off before the majesty of the eternal 
High Priest at the right hand of God! And thereby (as 
Jerome said) the typical high-priesthood was rent asunder ; and 
soon would the veil also be rent from the top to the bottom, 
with the destruction of the temple, when the body of Christ 
was broken. He hath spoken blasphemy! So cries he in con- 
summate hypocrisy, as in Jno. xix. 7. But he thereby himself 
blasphemes, and sins against the Holy Ghost.’ If Jesus was 
not the Son of God, then was Caiaphas right. But Caiaphas 
well knew who was right and who was wrong; he therefore 
urges the precipitate pre-judgment, instead of going on to the 
proper question—Is this confession of Jesus blasphemy or 
truth?® And again—What further need have we of wit- 


172 fuera instead of the singular, as frequently. This was not con- 
trary to the law of Lev. xxi. 10; for that referred either (but improbably) 
only to the sacred vestments at the time of sacrifice, or (more properly) 
only to lamentation for the dead. We see in 1 Mace. xi. 71, and in several 
passages of Scripture, that high priests rent their garments; indeed Sepp 

(111, 474) tells us that it was prescribed to them actually that they should 
rend them from below upwards. 

2 Six high priests are recorded in Scripture as having sinned (Aaron, 
Bli, Abiathar, Uriah, or Ahaz, Seraiah in the time of Jeremiah, Joshua, 
- Zech. iii.), but Caiaphas the seventh surpassed them all. So Jean d’Espagne. 
3 The parallel passages, Jno. xix, 7, and x. 33, sufficiently refute the 
_ strange and obstinate opinion which half-orthodox divines maintain, that 
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nesses? betrays his guilty conscience, before he magisterially 
decrees— Ye all are ear-witnesses! And the Assembly under- 
stood him—the last hypocritical word, as if the possibility of 
doubt was assumed, What think ye? is followed by the voice, not 
of the majority but of all, condemning Him to die. ‘Thus Israel 
condemns their Messiah, rebellious man his God. But in the 
wonderful counsels of grace above, the guilt of all sinners and 
their doom is laid upon the Redeemer. 


THE SECOND OFFICIAL AND COMPLETE EXAMINATION 
IN THE MORNING. 


(Luke xxii. 67-70.) 


After the first condemnation to death the assembly broke up 
in wild triumph; and the most daring began at once with the 
mockery, spitting, and other indignities which were continued 
by their servants. The Evangelists speak of these things, but 
draw a veil over the worst scenes (which preachers on the Pas- 
sion should not expatiate upon), only giving some few as an 
example. Meanwhile it is broad day; and they once more 
take Him before a full council, as St Luke plainly records. 
Luke xxii. 66 is, indeed, not absolutely one and the same with 
Matt. xxvii. 1 and Mark xv. 1; for their cupBovAcov Aap Rave 
or qrosetv, the taking counsel, would rather indicate the continua- 
tion of their secret deliberations, issuing in the result that He 
must be at once led before Pilate; yet even these parallels hint 
at a renewed assembly in more complete form, before which a 
renewed examination would itself be probable enough. Fur- 
ther, the indignities (which strictly agree in the “ Prophesy, 
who is it that smote Thee?”) took place, according to St Mat- 
thew and St Mark, after, the examination, according to St 
Luke before it; unless therefore we assume these to have been 
repeated, or assume one or other account to be incorrect, the 


Son of God is here equivalent only to Christ, and that Jesus was called a 
blasphemer not on that account, but on account of ‘‘ the appearing in the 
clouds, and sitting on the right hand!” Lu. xxii. 69, 70 is quoted for this, 
but in reality testifies the very reverse. 
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examinations cannot be made identical. Grotius, who main- 
tains this last, took cvvyyOy in St Luke for jv cuvaryopevov ; 
but the supposition of only one examination is encumbered by 
still greater difficulties: the words of our Lord in St Luke, 
especially, when closely and penetratingly considered, cannot 
by any means be interwoven or connected with the sublime 
answer in the other two Evangelists. If we suppose the an- 
swer in Luke, vers. 67, 68, to have preceded, there must be 
inexactness in the whole; for, St Luke represents it as im- 
mediately following the question, Art Thou the Christ? which 
would then be introduced too early. And this would altogether 
disturb the profound psychological and historical truth of the 
transition from silence to the confession demanded upon oath, 
as we have expounded it. It would confuse the whole, also, 
to regard the question and response as having begun again in 
the same examination from the very beginning. There is no 
need of any “softening,” for the “ rather harsh absolute silence” 
of Christ to the first question of the high priest, as Olshausen 
thinks; to regard Luke, vers. 67, 68, as such, hurts the sense 
and robs it of its energy and force.’ If the two accounts must be 
identified, the words of St Luke must necessarily be taken as not 
strictly historical and exact. For a mere “ mixing up” of things 
which occurred at one time and occurred again at another, is too 
much at variance with the strict historical tone of the whole. 
We hold with Rambach, Bengel, and Lange,’ that after 
day-break there was the first formal and complete assembling 
of the council, and that then occurred what St Luke here nar- 
rates. The expressions in’ Luke, ver. 36, plainly show this. 
(Certainly, the dvjyaryov, the true reading instead of dmjya- 
yov, is not to be understood of the Conclave Gazith or any 
other locality on the temple-mountain ; for, as Bynzeus observed, 
John xviii. 28 is decisive against this, declaring that Jesus was 


1’ Besides that it would not be trwe—If I tell you, ye believe it not! 
? He refers to the fact that in the first, imperfect examination according 
to Mark, ver. 64, all consented to the judgment of death; that therefore 
the dissent of J oseph, Luke xxiii. 51, required a second and complete exami- 
nation. But the +avres is generally not to be taken so rigorously, for see 
the same in Luke ver. 70. B.-Crusius (on John xviii. 13) declares eel 
for a second examination according to St Luke. 
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led to the preetorium by Caiaphas.) They are troubled lest the 
first assembly, deficient in number, should not have sufficient 
validity ; probably also the ordinance which we find in Sanhedr. 
cap. iv. § 1, and Sohar p. 56 held good, that all mwa: 2 should 
be begun and ended ov3, in the regular day (see Lightfoot 
Hore, ad Matt. xxvii. 1), indeed that capital condemnation 
should not be pronounced on the same day as the examination. 
(Carpz. Apparat. p. 578.) Be this last as it may, the repeti- 
tion of a second and more secure examination was necessary in 
order to the utmost appearance of formality; and it would 
afford a further opportunity of ascertaining whether anything 
could be extracted from Jesus more suitable for a charge before 
Pilate—as will be seen.1 There is evidently in the answer of 
Christ, Lu. ver. 67, an appeal to something which had already 
passed, to what He had told them before. This very thing 
is enough to show that St Luke passes over a first examina- 
tion, which he takes for granted; if this which our Lord had 
told them had been said in an earlier part of the same exami- 
nation, St Luke’s beginning his narrative in the middle would 
be unaccountable. 

The first address runs not as the Vulg. has incorrectly trans- 
lated—Jf Thou art the Christ, tell us; but the ei is a simple 
question of itself, nwm. “ We ask Thee most solemnly, and 
once more over and above all former questioning.”? Now, as 
Lange rightly sees, the political significance of the crime is 
alone brought into prominence in the “ Christ ;” the “ Son of 
God,” which the vehemence of the moment had extorted from 
Caiaphas, is at first prudently left out of sight—though in 
ver. 70 they bring it forward, being urged by their zeal against 
His “ sitting at the right hand.” Thus everything has an un- 
forced explanation, in harmony with the mind of the people as 
it vibrated between cunning and fanaticism. The Lord alone 
remains self-possessed and tranquil, even while altering His de- 


1 The disciples could not watch one hour with Jesus—His enemies 
wake to their earnest work the whole night. See here man’s strength to 
evil, his weakness to good. Mls 

2 As it were superfluously — probably also for the sake of the mem- 
bers who had come in since.” So Driiseke very truly; they should and 
would all of them hear it themselves from His lips. 


> 
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meanour. He speaks now once more, as a testimony that He 
did not keep silence on the former occasion through any con- 
tempt, and fulfilling on His part the obligations of justice. But 
His justice is most characteristically in direct opposition to this 
hypocritical judicial process. They would make the legality of 
their sentence all the more firm through a complete assembly in 
broad day —but to Him they have lost their character as builders 
through their rejection of the corner stone. ‘Their office has 
no longer any validity in His eyes, since they have termed His 
testimony a blaspheming God, and have condemned His inno- 
eence. The high-priestly garment is torn. Therefore He now 
speaks to them as to private persons, just as to Annas; He 
humbles Himself so low as to lament in sorrow over their un- 
righteousness, in which one thing only stands firm—not to be- 
lieve, not tolet Him go! Compare the complaint of the prophet 
Jer. xxxviii. 15. Is not all this now plain and intelligible? 

Ver. 67 refers primarily at any rate to the previous exami- 
nation, and is expressed with the highest and most marvellous 
gentleness—after the deeper experience of suffering through 
their mockery ; for when He told them, they blasphemed that it 
was blasphemy, truly because they would not believe it. But 
the word is then a general glance back upon His whole official 
teaching from the outset, during which He had so often told 
them in vain by word and work what they now asked. “ If ye 
believe not My whole life which has hitherto said Yea, to what 
end is it to say it again now?” Thus might we refer the clause 
to the present—If I told you now once more; but yet we can- 
not but feel that something must have preceded, which gives 
the expression its present appropriate form. 

Ver. 68 is so interpreted as if the Lord by an unseemly pre- 
judgment only asserted—If I now wished to ask you, ye would 
not answer Me. This is involved in the meaning, but not so that 
He from the beginning declined the interrogation permitted ; the 
presupposition in this aoristical sentence is founded upon ante- 
cedent facts. Thus it is not as the Vulg. translates— Si autem 
et interrogavero, non respondebitis mihi, as before, non eredetis. 
(Instead of which another reading has creditis.) But the second 
clause continues the allusion, Before eens upon, to all that 

had taken place before this night of judgment, and presses it 
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upon their minds by éay 6 kal épwrijcw* how often many of 
themselves had left unanswered His penetrating and demonstrat- 
ing questions, and therefore how certainly nothing was to be 
expected from such a course repeated now. As it regards Annas, 
we may remember the Lord’s conversation with him, in which 
the only answer was His being struck ; but the Lord especially 
reminds them of the public questions of these last days, such as 
Matt. xxi. 25 (when they had come to Him in a half-official 
manner), Matt. xxii. 45, ete. We may supplement, with Brandt’s 
Bible, But I ask on Mine own part, Wherefore ye do not be- 
lieve My saying—and thus He gives it to be understood that it 
was for Him, in reality, to examine and judge them. What 
benignity, to descend to this position in relation to them, after 
the fearful judgment of the night! That ye would let Me go, 
acquit Me?—this was not to be thought of. Thus He testifies 
that He knew full well their foregone conclusion and decree ; 
and therefore the futility of all questioning and examination. 

Vers. 69, 70. He nevertheless repeats the former word, that 
they may have no excuse; that they may not think Him to 
have uttered the same words on the former occasion through 
any fanatical elevation. This was the last time on which He 
called Himself Son of man. He who.had been smitten and spat 
upon adheres to His confession ; after as before these indignities 
He cries, that He will sit at the right hand of God! This changes 
now their previous determination ; they break loose upon Him 
with mockery (not believing, as He had said), and bring forward 
the loftier predicate, before suppressed: And art Thou then— 
that is, Willest Thou actually to be the Son of God? (Literally : 
Thou poor man, vain inThy imagining, assertest Thyself to be—!) 
And He concludes, in His unweariable patience and equanimity, 
with His repeated J am, now even strengthened (as before by 
the thow hast said) by a comprehensive ye say it which looks 
round upon all: your repeated question recoils upon your own 
consciences, ye have no other response to give, ye are as 
assuredly convinced in your own minds as ye are determined 
to hold the truth in unbelief! The drs does not belong to 

1 Which zai is certainly genuine, or at any rate consistent with the 
sense. ‘ r 
* For neither are these concluding words to be given up. 
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éyere as if citing ; but (as in Jno. xix. 37) introduces the new 
testimony and confession of our Lord Himself, exhibits His in- 
controvertible being such as the reason of their perfectly foolish 
questioning, denying, and mockery; and this had the same force 
as an affirmation. 

Thus, to make one more remark, He has severally answered 
the two questions in their present separation, whether He was 
the Christ and whether He was the Son of God. Touching the 
first, cunningly advanced alone, He had given a repelling and 
indirect answer; the second, which, however, was the decisive 
one, He once more answered, for the honour of the Father in 
the Son, by a similar benevolently-uttered, filial, and plain—J 
am He! ‘The finale, ver. 71, rans, Thou holdest to this—we 
hold also to our former words. In which conclusive repetition 
of what further need have we of witnesses? there is to be ob- 
served, with all its malignity, a certain angry vexation and 
embarrassment. 
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(Matt. xxvii. 11; Mark xv. 2; Luke xxiii. 3; Jno. xviii. 34-37.) 


Bound again, more straitly now that in open day He is to 
go through the streets, Jesus is, as He had foretold, delivered 
up to the Gentiles. ‘This was indeed a main element, according 
to the counsel of God, in the everywhere-significant process of 
the Passion. And Jesus stood before the governor :—though 
bound and charged He stood firmly, and with dignity ; plainly 
speaking, whether by silence or by testimony, what He had to say 
to the representative of this world’s power ; so that he, at once a 
religious and philosophical indifferentist, could not without effort 
deem it a ridiculous thing that this man, this Jew—should be a 
King! Even King of the Jews, and at the same time of all 
the True in all the world (what a contrast !), in a sense which 
ven the proud Gentile cannot but ponder and feel! So that, 
in fine, that which these Jews and high priests had desired in 
heir cunning to keep too much in the background—that He 
_ VOL. VII. = 
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was the Son of God—breaks out in the presentiment of thi: 
Pilate as a voice and a power from another world, even before 
the word enforced from the Jews gave him expression with 
which to clothe it—IIo@ev ef ob; Whence art Thou? 

How grandly, with what inexhaustible depth of truth,—not 
only for the then historical relation of the Jewish and heathen 
world to each other, but for all to this day who stand like Pilate 
before Christ, while Christ seems to stand before them for ex- 
amination and rejection,—how historically and poetically in 
his perfect representation, with what a union of simplicity anc 
art, does this Jewish fisherman John, who has hitherto de- 
scribed only the conflict of the Light of the world with the 
Jews, give once more by a few strokes of his pencil the first 
testimony of Christ to the Gentile! But it is not John, it i: 
the Holy Spirit directing his pen, that gives us these genuin¢ 
acts of Pilate—the true acta Pilati, in opposition to those whick 
well-meaning Christians for the honour of their Saviour, o1 
His enemies in contempt of Him, invented and gave fortl 
as such. 

Pontius Pilate, the sixth governor of Judea from the tim 
when these were appointed, is here entitled 7yeuov, though thi 
was more than his real dignity. He was only ézirpozros, Pro 
curator ; in his exceptional case Procurator cum potestate, witl 
judicial jurisdiction. He resided when he came to Jerusalem 
at the feasts more especially, in the former palace of Herod 
which was now his Pretorium. Thither repair the whole multi 
tude of them (Lu.) early in the morning with J esus; thei 
object being now to obtain a confirmation, or definitive pronun: 
ciation, of the sentence of death, as swiftly as possible, becaus 
of the feast-day.1 They do not enter the Roman Preetorium 
the most hateful house of the Gentiles in Jerusalem ; they alleg 

1 Lampe thinks that ‘‘ from Caiaphas,” which, however, refers only to th 
house or locality, indicates that Caiaphas himself for dignity’s sake had re 
mained behind; but this is improbable, and contradicts the synoptica 
report. And itis very doubtful whether ‘‘ they themselves went not in 
suggests the contrast that Jesus was sent forward as the herald of thei 
coming! There is nothing in the text to warrant Krummacher’s view tha 
they thrust Jesus bound within the portal ; we rather read in ver. 83 plainl; 


enough, that Pilate then fase called Jesus and received Him into his pre 
sence. 
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with highest hypocrisy the Passover as their reason, avoiding in 
the midst of their impure works the contamination which enter- 
ing a house out of which the leaven had not been cast would 
occasion; not setting their foot on the place where all their de- 
sires have gone before them. Pilate comes out to them, not 
“awakened by the tumult,” but on their proper summons: either 
this was due to their customs, and might at any time be required 
of him, or, which is more probable, his good nature or curiosity 
might induce him to be thus ready, though ordinarily he was 
careless and tolerant on such matters! The fact that this was 
the time of the Passover, and that the whole order assembled, 
intimated to him at once that this was some important matter— 
“some arrested culprit who must die before the feast.” It is 
doubtful, however, whether this supposition was really in his 
thoughts, and only dissembled in the question— W hat accusation 
bring ye (with such strange zeal) against this man?’ Scarcely 
did he already mean, as Luther’s marginal note runs, “It is 
marvellous that ye can have anything to say against a man so 
celebrated for goodness.” For, even if he knew anything about 
the “person” and cause of Jesus,’ he probably knew nothing of 
Jesus by sight. Rather we may regard “against this man” as 
expressing the simple and unbiassed impression which this per- 
son now brought before him made upon his mind; he knows 
nothing as yet more than he sees. Weak and prostrate as He 
was, after His conflict and seizure, there was something innocent 
and even exalted in His aspect ;—it is the first movement in 
Pilate of the appeal, ch. xix. 5, and the question, ch. xix. 9— 
as if he intuitively thought, “ Never have I had before me for 
judgment and condemnation such a man as this!” 


The Jews understood the question in some such way, and 


therefore they oppose his doubt with—If He were not a male- 


1 Not ‘the proud Roman bends”—as if this was the first token of that 
cowardice which was the fundamental trait in his character ! ‘ 
2 This is still, and must ever be, the first and last and most impressive 
‘question to all enemies of the Lord! 
3 Which can hardly be denied; but it is not probable that he already 
knew of “the designs of the priests against Jesus”—because he granted the 
Cohort for the seizure of Jesus, as is generally said. This last is not neces- 
sarily to be assumed. 
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factor, we would not have brought Him unto thee now! Thou 
seest that we are all here, the matter is as important as it is 
pressing—Make brief work and ratify the condemnation already 
pronounced. We ask no more than this slight and becoming 
act of complaisance. We come not so much to make a charge ; 
we come as judges, and as such infallible: thou seest who are 
before thee! We, the whole sacred Sanhedrim—and wouldst 
thou enter upon a new investigation of the matter? Thus would 
they impose their own mind upon him, determining for him 
beforehand; but the wrong and the pride of this, which is too 
often made prominent alone, is dexterously softened by the 
courtly intimation—,We would not bring to thee an unfounded 
charge, in demanding of thee (for such is our purport) a sen- 
tence of death. “ We trifle not with the governor of the land.” 
But they had not rightly calculated this time. Their specious 
sigh over the iniquity—He is an evil-doer! their affronting 
demand—Enter into no inquiry! find no acceptance with 
Pilate. Though much is said of the injustice of Pilate (per- 
haps through Jewish hatred too much), and Philo in particular 
says that he often condemned people unheard, yet on this occa- 
sion he was not so unjust, or he was restrained by the counsel 
and guidance of God from putting confidence in this lofty 
assemblage :—the points of accusation must become public in a 
proper judicial process, in which the civil and merely human 
innocence of “the Son of God” must be fully vindicated. We 
regard it as only natural that the Roman does not at once place 
himself at the discretion of the Jews; this is a most charac- 
teristic mark of truth in the history. According to Josephus 
the respect paid to the high priest’s office and position had sunk 
to a very low point; Pilate had often had oceasion to mark the 
party-hatred of these rulers of the Jews (Matt. xxvii, 18), so 
that the assurances of this venerable body ‘were of very. little 
value in his own eyes! Their words might very easily be in- 
verted—If we had not been malefactors, we should not have 
delivered this innocent one unto thee. 

But Pilate retains his moderation and his place, and gives 
them only the taunting answer which is recorded in Jno. ver. 
31. Although he marks—for the delivered unto thee would 
make it plain—that it is a question of death, he seems hard of 


. 
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apprehension, and takes the word malefactor, «axozrovds,! in a 
less rigorous sense (comp. 1 Pet. ii. 12, 14; iii. 16), and ironically 
(as if they had deferred to him more than was necessary), con- 
cedes to them that they may take Him and punish Him accord- 
ing to their law.” They feel the point, but put up with the 
taunt in order to accomplish their purpose ; they humble them- 
selves to the most submissive confession—Thou knowest well 
that we may not put any one to death !° 

‘And now we must certainly interpose the first specific accu- 
sation of Lu. xxiii. 2, as distinguished from a subsequent one 
after the confession of Jesus, which is referred to in Matt. xxvii. 
12, Mark xv. 3-5, and coincides with Lu. xxiii. 5. The judges 
now come forward because they must, as complainants. There is 
no Tertullus (Acts xxiv. 1), to speak for them; they themselves 
are now the false witnesses. They betray that they have fore- 
judged Him (which in a political question was not their pro- 
vince), when their strong we have found puts forth the lying 
declaration—All has been investigated already, we have the 

\ 


1 Or, according to a reading preferred by many, xaxéy 201a»—which, 
however, does not approve itself, for we naturally expect a definite and 
customary term. 

? We cannot otherwise understand this first declaration of Pilate. 
Krummacher finds in this the contemptible conduct of the man who, con- 
trary to justice, gave up the Redeemer to death, his pitiable attempt to 
evade, and so forth ; but we regard his view as altogether unpsychological 
and inexact. Souchon puts it in a more acceptable form, though different 
from ours, when he calls ‘‘ the word an ironical question: ‘Am I to exe- 
cute your judgment? If ye examine alone, then condemn alone, if ye 
can! yu 

® This word, extorted from their bitter anger, is so plain that it decides 
the question as to the right of the Jews of that day to execute a capital 

sentence. The Fathers denied this through ignorance upon the point of 

history, and therefore expounded the words in a forced and unsatisfactory 
way. That, even if the Jews in questions of their religion had the inde- 
pendent power of execution, they had reasons in the case of Jesus for not 
assuming it before the people, is a matter apart; this ovdéva, no man, is 
Plain, and agrees, as with the Gemara (where the loss of criminal jurisdic- 

tion is unchronologically referred to the common date for many things— 

forty years before the destruction of the temple), so also with the Roman 

law, which required in every province that a sentence of death should be at 

any rate confirmed. Whatever may be said on the other side may be ~ 
xplained. 
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proofs! Of the three points of accusation, the first is half-true ; 
the third quite true in its right sense; the consummate lie is 
interposed in the middle, in order that out of the whole a con- 
fused false witness may arise. The perverting the nation, d:a- 
otpéhovta To eOvos (comp. Ex. v. 4; Numb. xxxi. 7; but 
especially 1 Kings xviii. 17, Sept.), had a political sound, ac- 
cording with Pilate’s late experience of the Galileans ; but the 
truth (which the reading e@vos sav, owr nation, seems to be- 
tray), was that this Jesus turned away the people from them. 
“He who so seized upon the people by His discourses, that we 
cannot get a hearing; who feeds them, with bread in the wilder- 
ness, while we must shut up our granaries; who drives devils 
out of them which have no regard for us.” He says that He is 
Christ a king—certainly quite true, when rightly understood. 
But the daring lie, the contradiction of which they had heard 
to their confusion from His own lips, comes in the middle, in 
the clause which puts an evil appearance upon the perverting the 
nation, and would find its confirmation in the truth of the third 
point, giving His being a king a political perversion! Verily, 
these liars lie well, but yet there is here as ever a certain folly 
in their lying. For the “ forbidding to give tribute to Cesar” 
had either passed into actual overt act (as the first charge 
hinted), but then Pilate would have long known this without 
any “we have-found” of theirs ; or else it was only a saying or 
teaching on His part—but then it would not be very dangerous 
in itself, and moreover their own guilt as well as His, as the 
Roman well knew. The points on which they are altogether 
silent, are well exhibited and commented upon by Tobler: 
“They say nothing of the entry into Jerusalem, which, however, 
might have been most speciously objected before Pilate; they 
keep silence about the cleansing of the temple, which yet was 
the strangest thing in the life of the Saviour; they say nothing 
of the destruction of the temple, the ambiguity of which had 
been one cause of their own condemnation of Him. But 
especially are they cunning enough to suppress the Woe! Woe! 
which He had denounced upon them; and most cunning of all 
to conceal all His wonderful works, concerning which it might 
probably occur to them that Pilate would not altogether adopt 
their explanation of Beelzebub’s aid.” . 
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But what they do say seems suspicious to the wary Roman, 
who knows the relations of his office ; he knows that there must 
be something else behind. “ Pilate knew too much about the 
Jewish expectations to suppose that the Sanhedrim would hate 
and persecute one who would free them from the Roman autho- 
rity.” (Pfenninger.) “He despises their simulation of the 
character of good citizens, for on this head he knows them too 
well.” (Driaseke.) And the man, whom he sees before him, 
this man who said that He was Christ a king? Pilate not only 
knew the Jewish hope in the Messiah, but he doubtless knew 
also concerning Jesus, who for some time had been partly cele- 
brated, partly opposed, as the Messiah, whose entire public life 
had fallen within his own period of office, whose last Hntrance 
had probably (though only probably) suggested it to his mind to 
inquire further into the matter if the matter proceeded further. 
Thus Pilate now becomes aware that he has “ Jesus” before 
him, who was reported to have denounced, and so wonderfully 
taught, and more than taught, these hypocrites. 

The reconciliation of St John and the Synoptics might almost 
be left undecided. The first three have collectively only one 
question of Pilate to Jesus, whether He was the King of the 
Jews, and only one Thou sayest tt as the answer. Is this the 
same with Jno. ver. 37, so that the Synoptic tradition extracted 
this affirmation from the entire colloquy, and gives it as the 
sum of the whole? Or did such a first question and answer, 
isolated and alone, take place in the presence of the whole 
assembly before the governor summoned Jesus apart by Him- 
self? (Bengel: Pilato statim respondet.) On the one hand 
the former seems an inexact style of narration, since the thou 
sayest of St John, as taken in the connection of the whole, has 
a different meaning; and the sam of the colloquy as reported 
by him concerning the kingdom and concerning the truth, does 
not resolve itself into—“ He acknowledged Himself at once as 
King of the Jews.” On the other hand, this simple unmodified 
avowal, as given in the Synoptics, before Pilate, appears to be 
scarcely befitting or simply true, the less so as the Lord Him- 
self, according to St John, acknowledges the necessity of obvi- 
ating all ambiguity or misunderstanding. We should agree 
with Neander: “To such a question Jesus could not answer 


ee 
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simply thow sayest, as the Synoptics relate, for in the sense in 
which the Roman meant this, He had not, and would not give 
Himself out to be a king of the Jews; nor would Pilate after 
such declaration have pronounced Him to be innocent.” The 
Berlenb. Bible strives to solve the difficulty by saying, “The 
King of the Jews meant not a temporal king, but a king accord- 
ing to the Jewish sense—according to Israelite theology, a king 
as promised in the prophets ;”—but we must reject this sub- 
stitution of the true Israelite theology for the Jewish notions of 
the day, upon which the Jews and Pilate were well agreed, as 
involving an untenable “ mental reservation ;” for the objection 
might be at once urged, that Christ used an ambiguous expres- 
sion, He understanding it spiritually, but Pilate in a temporal 
sense. He who can resolve to explain the Synoptics in this 
manner by St John may do so, but we cannot. The inexact- 
ness in their record would then border on untruthfulness; they 
knew, writing in the light of the Holy Spirit, as well as we, that 
a mere affirmative would be ambiguous and untrue; neverthe- 
less they so write that without St John no one could understand 
them otherwise. We think that the case stands thus. It has 
not been observed that in St John’s. account, taken alone, the 
Lord’s words have the appearance as if He only “ spiritualised” 
His Messianic dignity, which was here in question, and thus in 
part denied it. But that assuredly might not be; it was in- 
cumbent upon Him, in spite of all misunderstanding and false 
opinion, to avow Himself to these Jews in opposition to the Gentiles 
as their actual King. ‘This, therefore, He did at the outset, with 
a first public 3) Aéyers (which is not altogether the same with 
30 eimas as we have before expounded this ;) the Synoptics know 
or write only of this, and not of the secret conversation which 
then followed. It is not to be supposed that Pilate would at 
once take Jesus into private without any question addressed to 
Him ; but the first marvellous answer which he received would at 
the same time be the reason why he should ask the Man more 
confidentially the very same question. The first apparently 
ambiguous and untruthful affirmation of the Lord is justified 
without any “mental reservation :”—first, inasmuch as there 
was in reality something true in the Messianic hope of an external 
freedom (if they had not themselves rendered it vain for this 
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time !)—and, next, by the tone and expression, in which this 
“Thou speakest, aright !’* distinguished as it is from a simple 
and pure yea, was spoken by this bound-one, and by which the 
misunderstanding was entirely obviated. In this yea of this 
‘man there lay at the same time—TI am He, but not as a rebel 
against Czesar, not so as that I shrink from thy investigation ! 
For, one who is guilty does not thus concisely admit at once 
the main point of his accusation ;—excepting in pride, but that 
is infinitely far from the tone and expression here.’ In a most 
strange and impressive manner passion and calmness are opposed 
here before Pilate, so that he suspects some peculiar and specific 
mystery to be hidden under this mysterious Yes; therefore he 
says in his soul—That I must hear for myself, from Him alone 
and in secret! Hess goes too far when he says that “ Pilate 
perceived by His silence that He would speak to him alone.” 
For it was no silence, but an affirmation, which by its supreme 
tranquillity provoked to the uttermost the desire of this Gentile 
to inquire into and examine this “ King of the Jews.” 

Thus Pilate leaves the accusing judges with their we have 
found standing without, because they dare not enter,—but his 
doing so is a deep mortification! Lange thinks that he went 
into the judgment-hall with a selection of the Jews, who had 
agreed to renounce the observance of the paschal ceremonial 
that day, under the reservation that they would celebrate the 
little Passover. There is no trace of this in St John’s narrative, 
which in yer. 38 says expressly —He went out again unto the 
Jews. There might have been Roman attendants; but even 
they were necessary as an explanation of St John’s knowledge 
of what passed. (The Lord Himself might have narrated these 
things during the Forty Days.) With a graciousness towards 
the accused-one which stands in contrast with his leaving the 
Jews without, he calls Him to himself within and permits Him 
to speak confidently before him as a judge. This was certainly 

‘no judicial examination in the strict form (for publicity, or at 
any rate the presence of complainants and witnesses would be 


“necessary for that), but a conversation, as with Annas; hence 


Jesus here as there, and still more closely, speaks with a direct 


1 Berlenb. Bible: ‘‘ Pilate marks that something is behind, and thinks 
—If I had nothing worse to fear than this man, I should sit secure enough.” 
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and personal application.' Had the Lord now begun to speak 
for Himself with dignity concerning His own life and His deeds, 
the wickedness and falsehood of His enemies—He might have 
found a ready hearing and obtained His freedom! But of this 
He thinks not once. He remains in statu confessionis as the 
King of the Jews, and thinks only of pressing the truth upon 
this Gentile’s heart at this critical hour now come: doing down 
to the last that for which He was born, and in doing which He 
dies—Testifying for His own person only as for the truth. 

The question repeated in ver. 33 by Pilate is a good begin- 
ning, considered as a question so put; especially as a confiden- 
tially- and graciously-repeated question. Not, as it has been said, 
altogether misunderstanding the words, “spoken mockingly in 
the spirit of lofty conceit”—Art Thow then this King of the 
Jews?? There was but the slightest possible tincture of this; 
the “ Art Thou so?” meant earnestly, “ Thou wouldest, Thou 
willest actually to be such? Thou sayest still, as I have heard 
with wonder, that Thou art, though bound and delivered up, 
Christ a King—?” The whole process rested now upon this 
Yes or No; let us hear the remarkable answer of our Lord, 
which now for the first time says literally neither Yes nor No. 

The accusers had not said literally the King of the Jews, but 
Christ a king, in order that they might not bring before the 
Romans, by the use of the strongest expression, one who would 
be represented as a Messiah aiming to rule over a liberated 
people. But Pilate naturally at once fills up and completes the 
expression. What shall the Lord reply now, when Pilate thus 
throws himself into this question, with a very different posture 
of mind from that which asked the first short and concise one ? 
He must continue to avow Himself as the Messiah, yet in such 
a manner that the “king,” in the sense of those Jews in Jno. 
vi. 15, should be altogether declined and given up. <A mere 


1 In another and more general sense it was indeed an examination; and 
therefore Driseke’s striking words are true, when he calls the examination 
of Annas an idle, that of Caiaphas a wicked, and that of Pilate an extorted, 
examination. Instead of this last it were better to say, a necessitated and 
friendly examination. 

* Luthardt also finds only a tone of mockery, depreciation, and even 
scorn, in the T’how which begins the sentence. 


» 
. 
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Yea was not the simple truth which Pilate here asked about; 
a simple No, on the other hand, would have denied “the hope 
of Israel” (Acts xxviii. 20) before the Gentile. The meaning 
of the word was now the question; the only thing therefore 
that He could say with truth and wisdom, in order to give 
occasion for further development, was the counter-question 
which we read—Speakest thou this thing of thyself, or did 
others tell it thee of Me? Many very erroneously regard this 
question as showing that our Lord had not heard the accusa- 
tion which the Jews had brought. The position of or did others 
tell it thee in the second place in the sentence opposes this view 
of the dilemma. And, further, the dilemma is not that Jesus 
would answer in one only of two cases, as Fikenscher e.g. ex- 
plains it: “Dost thow thyself believe it (of which nothing however 
is said!)—then it is either contradictory to reason, for thou 
canst not allege against Me anything insurrectionary, and asa 
worldly king, I do not, as thou knowest, stand before thee ; or, 
it is given to thee of God (as a presentiment and earnest ques- 
tion), and then I will answer thee :—but if thou only repeatest 
what My opponents have said to thee, I have nothing to say im 
reply.” This is certainly incorrect; for Pilate, at once retreat- 
ing from his good beginning, asserts that he says what the 
Jews have told him, and yet the Lord does answer him even 
after hearing that, though He would rather have heard the 
other. The whole means generally at first: What dost thou 
really understand in this great decisive question? What is thy 
notion of this King? Knowest thou anything about the hope of 
the Jews in their Christ, and what knowest thou? Thus, with 
Lange, “Is the expression of thy accusation thine own expres- 
sion in thine own meaning, or the expression of My accusers ?” 
When we look closer, the former of thyself (4¢’ éavrod, var. 
read. dard ceavtod) has a twofold possible presupposition in it. 
Not, indeed, as van Ess translates, “ Art thou brought to that 
question of thyself?” for that was not to be supposed, and is 
contradicted by the nature of the case. But the best supposable 
case was, “ Wouldst thou for thyself know in good earnest vig 
that is, whether I am what thou sayest, what these say, what I 
also say, and in what sense I do say it? Such was the case in 
the heart of Pilate for one brief moment, and this it was which 
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our Lord seized upon in His word. But He knows very well 
beforehand that Pilate will not remain faithful to that first feel- 
ing; and therefore so orders His testing question that its first 
clause penetrates deeper at oncé, and says—Hast thou thyself, 
not now as man, but as the governor of these Jews, who can 
tolerate no king over them, discerned and come to the knowledge 
by any facts of My making Myself a king? But, because this 
was not the case, and Pilate retreats from any earnest inquiry, 
the second point of the dilemma alone remains, which Christ 
knows that Pilate will affirm—He thus speaks and acts, be- 
cause the Jews have told him! 

Thus does He now, on His own part, take the friendly 
judge into examination. Because He will not, and may not, 
be condemned through any ambiguity of the word “king,” as 
it had been thrust forward in the wicked accusation, He begins 
to prepare the way for distinguishing its true meaning, while 
He lays hold on the conscience of Pilate, already somewhat 
touched; leads him into himself, and delivers him from all mere 
foreign suggestion. A judge, a man who has to do with truth 
in such a remarkable and mysterious case, must not simply give 
heed to others.t 

Here we see the first taint upon Pilate’s sincerity of spirit ; 
he escapes from the penetrating point of this question, and holds 
the truth in unrighteousness. He evades it and retreats ;? 
speaks as it were in a lofty tone of alienation from these Jews, 
and from their king who would now touch his heart. His first 
question has almost.a scornful tone—Am Ia Jew?? As if I 
should with a personal interest ask after their king, their 
Messiah—or learn from a Jewish Rabbi! Thus was it every- 


1 “Tf Pilate had only left his conscience free and disburthened it, he 
would not have been so easily carried away! How many thousands since 
his time have been carried away who have not allowed themselves to dis- 
tinguish between what their own conviction and experience teach them, 
and what they have adopted untested from the declarations of others!” 
Rieger.. 

2 Krummacher: ‘¢ With a vehemence which very plainly shows that he 
has something within to struggle against.” 

3 Comp. Acts xvi. 21, and Bengel’s note there: Hodienum Rostiattedt 
Paulo (Christo) teptinck: But there is more than one kind of Romanitas 
which scorns the Jew. ; 
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where then in the Gentile world. Only the better sort of 
mquiring spirits stumbled not at what was an offence in these 
Jews; but they in their devotion to the God of this people 
were more sincere than this people itself. Wherefore had not 
Pilate long ago, out of sincere humanity, instituted inquiries, 
and made his observation of this Jesus, what kind of man-he 
was? It is not probable that, as Tobler says, “only distant 
reports had forced their way into his private cabinet of state, 
into that place where the great men of the world think they 
have all things under their eye, but in which the most import- 
ant things of humanity are often concealed from them, simply 
because they do not come forth.” The Roman was no such 
modern statesman as this. “Not unacquainted with Jesus’ 
manner of life,” as Hase admits, and his whole demeanour 
testifies, he was not “ignorant of the Jewish expectations of a 
Messiah,” as the same Hase nevertheless contends. But he 
wills not to know what he knows, and retreats when Jesus 
somes too near. He must be brought back to himself, but the 
result is, 1 am—no Jew! What then? Oh, if he had been a 
Jew, a genuine and sincere one such as Nathanael, who asks 
not whence art thou? when salvation comes, and the truth bears 
witness to itself! But he is a worldly wise heathen, who counts 
the worship of the gods fit for the stupid people, but will not 
receive what the wise had taught, from their presentiments, of 
the unknown God; and thus has no religion but the slight 


so-called virtue and righteousness which in his case was of no — 


sreat value. And withal he is proud, for he isa Roman. He 
is a statesman, a servant of the empire, of that kingdom which 
admitted the rights of no other, and was not “ celestial,” like 
the Chinese, but of the entire Orbis terrarum, He is thus from 
below; a ruler in the plenary authority which extends over 
all, not excepting Him who came from above and now speaks 
to him—he is consequently the judge of this king of the Jews. 
Thus he wilfully loses himself, the man, who was divinely 


touched and attracted by the God-man; and in his second - 
question seems almost to assume again the person of the judge, | 


asking with official air,— What hast Thou done? The Romans 
are concerned with what is done ; not with dreams, as the Jews 
e—nor even with wisdom, like the subjugated Greeks. Some- 
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what offended by the bold counter-question, and with the first 
rising of that proud feeling which afterwards expresses itself in 
chap. xix. 10, he now seems to say——There must be matter of 
moment in this. But there is something of grace, and a con- 
tinuance of his condescension, in the words which precede— 
Thy people and the high priests delivered Thee untome. ‘This 
means, Thy people, Thou marvellous king, will not have thee ; 
the holy rulers and representatives of Thy people make it Thy 
offence that Thou wouldst be their king—“ else I should know 
nothing about Thee.” Speak then, for I will still hear— What 
does this “king of the Jews” mean, with them and with Thee?? 
Thus the three questions of Pilate refer to the three points of 
accusation :—the first to the title of king; the second now to the 
disturbance of the people and the exciting them against Cesar, 
connected as one; the third afterwards, chap. xix. 9, to the sub- 
sequently-introduced fundamental question —the “Son of God.” 
According to strict right the Lord might have once more kept 
silence ; but, because the feeling of Pilate’s heart is, as formerly 
in the case of Nicodemus, somewhat better than his words, the 
merciful and gracious Lord answers him again, and applies to 
him a still stricter test, whether He wills to and will hear. He 
does not, indeed, give any direct answer to the proper question, 
what He had done ; still less does He begin to narrate Dis deeds, 
those incontrovertible works which had provoked the lying con- 
tradiction of wickedness to charge Him with crime. But He 
gives directly the negative answer—lI have done nothing politi- 
cally evil or blameworthy, for I am not such a king ; and, more- 
over, gives positive declaration that He nevertheless has a king- 
dom. Now follow both together, the No and the Yea for the first 
question whether He was a king ; and that which was once said 
to the Pharisees, Luke xvii. 20, 21, the Gentile also must hear 
in the form in which he could best apprehend it. Three time: 
in succession, in heightened emphasis, does the Lord in His 
bonds speak of His kingdom! And this means infinitely mors 
-than Driiseke has misconceived, “a kingdom 1s most certainly Mg 


1 Pilate’s saying has been understood, ‘‘ In what sense this expression i 
used among the Jews, I trouble myself not!” The truth is just the reverse 
since he is vexed at this Jewish matter, in which he is now to judge, anc 
vindicate the Roman rights as to what has been “done.” 


‘ 
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desire!” My kingdom—thus He begins, thus He continues, 
in royal style and tone; thus does He avow Himself to be a 
King who already has a kingdom, who inalienably retains it, 
and will more and more reyeal and impress its powers’ Baov- 
Xela may, indeed, signify government or “ ruling.” ‘This, how- 
ever, is only included ; the fundamental meaning is, My kingly 
dignity and kingly power with its proper domain :—all that per- 
tains toa king who has not merely the empty name, but zs an 
actual king. This and nothing but this must Christ necessarily 
testify in His humiliation before the power of this world. The 
Gentile universal dominion, centred in Rome and represented 
by Pilate, must know that there is a Power among men high 
above its domain, where it assumes to have absolute sway. And 
this power rules in the world with superior authority because it 
is not of this world. Thus there is another world than this :— 
not merely “a different world from that of Roman action,” for 
this is far from exhausting the meaning of this significant say- 
ing; but a heaven above the earth, a divine and spiritual world. 
The Lord tells the Gentile as plainly as it might be said to him, 
in connection with the denial of his entire jurisdiction, that 
which “kingdom of God” and “kingdom of heaven” signified 
among the Jews. That was the wonder addressed to faith! A 
domain of power independent of and above the earthly dominion 
of the world, which however entering into and seizing this, gains 
and maintains the victory! Indeed, as Daub in. other words 
expounds it, the natural mind of man, disbelieving the purely 
heavenly truth, would sooner behold in Mohammed the prophet 
of the one God, because he wins for himself and his followers 
the power of this world; but Christ asserts the purely spiritual 
power of the truth in the presence of the highest earthly power, 
without using His own or His servants’ hands to take from this 
world’s dominion a penny of its tribute. The judicial and ruling 
power upon earth has still a conscience, in which the first and 
irrepressible question is heard, as may be seen among the Ro- 
mans— What is right? By this that power involuntarily recog- 
nises a higher power above itself, a Oclov, which is altogether 


—= 


1 Here one might say, as Frederié William IV. reminded one who too 
confidentially forgot the right expression, and said, ‘‘ If your Majesty would 
wish,” ete. —‘ Majesty does not wish.” 
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independent of man’s caprice and all external things. It was 
not publicly said to the Roman Procurators, as to the judges in 
Israel— Take heed what ye do: for ye judge not for man, but 
for the Lord, who is with you in the judgment (2 Chron. xix. 
6; Deut.i.17). Yet they knew, as well as the Caesars who sent 
them to minister justice in their provinces, that there is a higher 
Power above the highest. (Eccles. v. 7:) It is to this funda- 
mental feeling of right, and consequent obligation and duty, that 
our Lord appeals, when He bears testimony to another kingdom, 
which according to its nature and kind is derived from another 
world. Daub puts the case that Jesus had said—I am come 
by My teaching and acts to speak concerning duty ; and Pilate 
had replied in mockery or doubt—But what is duty? He re- 
marks that that would have been the observation of'a conscience- 
less, trifling, and unworthy fool. But we say, looking forward 
to the close of this colloquy, was it otherwise here? Should 
not the word concerning the kingdom, ver. 36, have taught the 
conscience of Pilate to understand what the truth of ver. 37 was? 
For, “ he who says, What is truth? soon comes to say, What 
is right?” These two are one at that point where the law, 
which the heathen also have, leads the way to the Gospel. 

My kingdom is not of this world, where violence and un- 
righteousness bear external rule, where the powers and the 
means of this world can at most attain to nothing beyond the 
semblance of right and of truth. By this the Lord frees Him- 
self from all participation in the vain opinions and expectations 
which the Jews derived from the prophecies of the Messiah ; 
just as He had thoroughly renounced them when enduring the 
mockery of the servants over His powerlessness. He had not 
forbidden to give tribute; He had declined to be a judge or 
divider among brethren: nor has the world anything of the 
kind to fear from His disciples." But He does therewith assert, 
and that in the most positive way, that He nevertheless has a 
kingdom; and testifies concerning Himself and His disciples 
(the subjects and servants of His kingdom) the same thing 
exoterically, in this first witness to the heathen world, which He 


1 As, according to Eusebius, the relatives of Jesus answered Domitian 
—‘‘that His kingdom was not secular or earthly, but heavenly and 
angelic.” 


. 
- 
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had uttered esoterically, ch. xvii. 14-16, in the mystery of His 
Prayer. This renunciation is by no means to be put in opposi- 
tion to the true prophecies of the kingdom of the Son of man, 
to whom already all power is given, and whose kingdom finally 
will bring all other power to nought: it is very far from re- 
nouncing the world, and all external, earthly manifestation and 
confirmation of His heavenly power. It does not, as superficial 
expositors dream here and ver. 37, refer the kingdom of Christ 
to the invisible region of the heart: had He not said already 
before Caiaphas— From this time forth ye shall see Him coming 
in His power? A purely internal dominion, which did not con- 
trol and subordinate to itself the external, would be no true 
kingdom, and would have none of the reality of dominion. 

In order to bring nearer home to Pilate this marvellous idea 


—which he passed by, but might have apprehended if he would - 


—of a kingdom which was not of this world, the Lord adds a 
word the design of which was to say—The proof that I speak 
the truth stands before thee in My person, which even in bonds 
produces this influence upon thee. Behold, I say unto thee, 
whether thou believe it or not—I, the King, am bound by My 
own free will! If My kingdom were of this world, I should not 
stand, —with this majesty and calmness which thou art con- 
strained to feel in the word “ My kingdom” —before thee with- 
out defence, and be thus accused untodeath! Then would My 
servants fight, that I should not be delivered unto the Jews! 


Let it be observed, first, that the Lord must now alas renounce. 


these Jews, and place Himself, though their King, in opposition 
to them as His enemies, and even as having power over Him. 
This is the supplementary answer to Pilate’s ironical expression, 
“Thy people,’ which admits that this people, alas, hate and 
reject their King. But what is the meaning of rapado6é, be 


delivered? Was He not already in the power of the Jews, 
delivered up to them by the traitor; and ought it not to have’ 
been said—that I should not be further delivered up unto thee? 


Many understand the words—Then would My servants have 
fought, that I should not have been delivered up; then it would 


not have come to this; they should not have brought Me unto. 


thee. If ywvifovro would bear this meaning, the fa wi) 
apado0e would not, especially if compared with ch. xix. 16, 
_ VOL. VI. Z . 
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where the Evangelist probably speaks according to the very 
words of Christ. We say, therefore, with Liicke, that “ Jesus 
was not yet (in the sense here meant) delivered to the Jews;” 
and hold to the translation —decertarent, they would fight. Ben- 
gel says convincingly: “ that I should not be delivered—this 
was done by Pilate, ver. 31.” The Lord speaks by anticipation, 
warning the conscience of the unjust Pilate, though He knew it 
to be in vain, against that which would take place. He at the 
same time graciously indicates the Jews, and not Pilate who 
delivered Him unto them, to be the proper originators and agents 
of His impending death. 

Further, who are the tanpérat, the servants of whom He 
speaks? For, indeed, to a king and a kingdom there must 
belong, not merely subjects, but agents to maintain its authority, 
fighters. His poor and weak disciples have been supposed to be 
meant, but the notion that they might fight for Him is altogether 
inappropriate, even if they are hypothetically referred to : if He 
would not speak about them when questioned by Annas, where- 
fore would He begin to speak about them to Pilate without any 
necessity? It has been said that servants of this world must be 
meant, as the kingdom spoken of is here assumed to be such, 
Consequently —The host of My dependents, who hailed My 
entry into the city, would have gone further at My will—then 
should I have had another and more powerful body at My dis- 
posal, and all these Jews together might have been made My 
dependents! But all this is inappropriate, especially the latter, 
because in the same clause He places Himself in opposition to 
these Jews, who will not have Him even as their king, and 
only as enemies desire to have Him. The thought of Roos is a 
strange one:—“ He might indeed have been able to bring 
together a great multitude out of Galilee, Trachonitis, Ituraea, 
and Perra—against those Jewish enemies in Jerusalem !” We 
think that these dmnpérav must have a specific meaning, and 
that they must belong to His person, as such being distinguished 
from the subjects whom He seeks. In the second clause the ¢f 
it were of this world is not to be taken in its strictest and fullest 


1 Hence, following the ordinary exposition of this word, Luther finds 
in it a confirmation of the righteousness of war ; see Kahler’s dritten Luth. 
Katechismus, S. 420. 2 
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sense; but merely means, with reference to the inference which 
was to be drawn—lIf I went forth to a kingdom after the 
manner of the kingdoms of this world. And then it is very 
plain —If that were My will, My servants would standready to 


_ protect Me, and to seize the world for Me. Can we not under- 


stand now what He means? ‘They are, like Himself, ministers 
who are not of this world—(Bengel)—whose warfare would be 
therefore all the more effectual and victorious. ‘They are the 
legions of angels, of whom He thinks, recalling the word which 
He had spoken when He was taken. Nor must we, with Lampe, 
unite the two, the holy angels and His disciples: they are the 
angels alone. If it is said that this would have been language 
unintelligible to Pilate, the objection is not true; for to such a 
power and dignity as that of which the Lord here speaks to the 
Gentile, such supernatural ministering agencies belong, and the 
heathen notions had much that was analogous. It is, in fact, 


perfectly appropriate that the Lord should direct Pilate’s 


thoughts, by such a mysterious expression, to higher and more 
mighty contending agencies. Yet He speaks this word concern- 
ing the help of His servants in the same spirit of humble con- 
descension as we observed in Matt. xxvi. 53; for He, strictly 
speaking, needed no foreign assistance at all. The fundamental 
meaning, however, is intelligible and plain—Thou seest that I 
defend not Myself, it is otherwise than thus with My kingdom! 
And while He thus speaks He is Himself fighting that good 
fight of patience which alone became Him ; and thus He founds 
and wins for Himself His kingdom in this world. 

Finally, He repeats in the third clause, and with the greatest 
patience, knowing well how hard it will be to Pilate, the same 


truth, My kingdom—not of this world. At the close, however, 


He changes the expression into évre}0ev—from hence—as it were 
like a heavenly being looking down upon the earth and its king- 
doms ; so that with this we may connect the commencing internal 
preparation for the question of the Gentile—whence art Thou? 
(Fikenscher’s narrow interpretation is very unworthy—“ Here 
among the Jews and Gentiles I found not My kingdom; here 
there are none of its members.” It is, moreover, untrue, for the 
Lord is not speaking of where but whence His kingdom is; and 
it is His will to found His kingdom wherever He testifies of it.) 


ay — >. 
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It is another question, whether now refers to time, and leaves 
room for a future in which it would be otherwise with the Lord’s 
kingdom than ¢ was then. The Romish exposition, which seizes 
upon the nunc autem of the Vulg. in order to support by it the 
claim of the subsequent external secular Catholicism to be the 
kingdom of Christ, needs no refutation from us; but the now 
has been pressed with a good evangelical intention, by those 
who have not, however, perceived the true force of the clause. 
Krummacher maintains that the little word “now” points evi- 
dently to a time in which the kingdom of our Lord would assume 
a quite different position upon earth from the present; but we 
ask according to the conteat—Will it be actually a different one 
from that which the Lord described as being “ not of this world?” 
Looking closely at the word, a kingdom of this world, é« Tod 
Kocjov TovTou, that is, évtedOev, thence, it will never be; such 
a tacit opposition as that maintained, therefore, is impossible. 
Thus the viv is here, as often, a jam vero or atqgui; as Bengel 
says, an adversative particle, not referring to time—but. Ac- 
cording to B.-Crusius, “ But now, as it stands”—wmore plainly, 
Thou seest by My standing before thee, without the fighting of 
My servants, of what kind My kingdom is!. It was a demon- 
stration to the eyes, which evermore goes on, in that the mighty 
power of His kingdom approves itself in the world of which it is 
not. Indeed, the corner stone was rejected, but thereby became 
the head of the corner: this is the marvel before our eyes. 
Indeed, the rejection and external powerlessness still continues ; 
but the stone cut out without hands smites the image of earthly 
monarchies upon its feet; and it becomes the great mountain 
which alone filleth the earth. (Dan. ii.) For, if the kingdoms 
of the world become the kingdom of our Lord and His Christ, 
the world ceases to be this world, and is the world to come become 
present. But that will finally prove it to be not from hence, as 
having overcome all that is hence. 

This goes beyond Pilate’s ideas; not beyond his power of 
comprehension as such, if he had willed, but beyond his will to 
understand. Another world? A kingdom and a power from 
thence, yet present here; in the person of this king before his 
eyes who refers to invisible ministers, and yet not from hence? 
No fighting with His enemies, who are still His people, but entire 
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surrender to them; and withal the uninterrupted power and 
dignity of a king in his kingdom? A regnum in regno that must 
be tolerated and acknowledged? This man—even in such a 
sense nevertheless a king? This word, though the Lord had not 
expressly used it, clings to him; and his question, besides being 
the wondering question of a doubting man who would know 
more, retains the word as being of most concernment to him in 
his judicial capacity. (Thus it relaxed for a moment the former 
question— What hast Thou done?) But it must not be under- 
stood as they interpret it, who, misunderstanding the thought 
and feeling of Pilate at the present crisis, regard it as attributing 
to Jesus the assumption of the kingly title! Could such a 
thought have been entertained with regard to this merely 
“anointed” king, who, moreover, would not that any kingdom 
should be fought for? Nor is the common opinion right, “The 
Roman laughs, and will not spare his wit.” Nor that of Luthardt 
(who seems generally to misunderstand and depreciate Pilate), 
who says, “ Jesus had not impressed His character on the Roman : 
He was still no more than an object of ridicule.” Nor, again, 
that of Teschendorff, who would mingle something of warn- 
ing with the mockery,—“ Beware of this incautious word; it 
may be Thy ruin!” But the question, while it may have some 
very slight admixture of mockery, is in its predominant feeling 
earnest ; otherwise the earnestness of the Lord’s answer would 
have been inappropriate. “ His spirit was touched, the being of 
Christ impresses itself upon him.” \ He therefore says, in only 
a half-question—Thou art indeed thus a king! Ovxodv is a 
deduction, not a mere odxovv. In this the momentary feeling 
expresses itself—Thou seemest to be, and speakest like, one 
who is a king from above, as if there was in truth such another 
world! 

Tt is only when we thus understand it, that we can seize 
rightly the sense in which the answer here once more runs—3d 


_——_ — 


and yet in a good sense closely bordering upon it. Thou thyself 
feelest something in it to be acknowledged and confessed, since 
thou thus returnest to the question. The &rv which is connected 
with it is no more than in Lu. xxii. 70 dependent upon the Aéyew 
—Thou sayest it thyself that Iam a king; but the testifying Iam, 


- aia 


Aéyets: not, as was said before, quite identical with Yd eas, 
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carried on by the new ’Eyé, is the assertion of Christ Himself. 
Still stronger than in Lu. xxii. 70, this dre is essentially the 
reason for the saying, which is approved of. Lucke agrees in 
this with Stephanus and Beza—Thou sayest it, forlamaking! 
And this is not merely “ justification of the affirmative” in purely 
logical connection, but a bringing forward of the enforced acknow- 
ledgment from its background in the question—I know it well, 
thou dost not really ask, thy very question affirms it unto thy- 
self, thou hast a presentiment and feeling of it, because I am a 
king! We might, indeed, finally, give to the word of Jesus the 
strong emphasis which Richter expresses —* A king Jam—there 
is essentially no true king or ruler beside Me.” 

And now the Lord begins to make a more direct application 
of His words to the spirit of His hearer, thus made attentive ; 
He gives him the plainest and most sublime testimony in that 
first declaration and announcement which the whole Gentile 
world, and, indeed, natural humanity generally, must hear. He 
no longer abides in the negative, which the former words had 
held fast—.A worldly king I am not; but adds to it now the 
plainest positive assertion. It is necessary, however, that He 
should speak so as a heathen may understand. He therefore 
does not proceed at once with the kingdom of God, or call 
Himself the Son of the Living God, or Him who was to come 
according to Israelitish prophecy :—although apostolical preach- 
ing afterwards, resting upon the fact of the resurrection and 
accompanied with the Holy Spirit, commenced its appeal, with 
perfect propriety, by the announcement to the Gentile world of 
the only God, and His Son come into the world. But here, in 
opposition to the full offence of the humiliation, powerlessness, 
and rejection by His people, of the king of the Jews, the Lord 
appeals in His word to the most internal feeling of a heathen 
coming to Him susceptible of good; and speaks only at first, 
though in that comprehending all else, of the truth. He does 
not appeal as yet to the need of salvation for sinful humanity 
—which, however, while the law and the prophets awakened a 
sense of it more fully, slumbered in the unconscious souls of all 
the heathen —and therefore say, extending already the Messianic 
preaching to all the world, Salvation cometh of the Jews. But, 
instead of this, He assumes more elementarily man’s practical 


. 
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need for his mind and thought, that which is most immediately 
felt and acknowledged: Fruth—cometh from above. Thus does 
His condescending wisdom and love lay hold on that one thing 
in this poor Pilate by which he might. be laid hold of, had he 
been willing. The word concerning the kingdom was spoken 
to the statesman and Roman; the word concerning the truth 
follows for the educated philosopher in the statesman, for the 


“ Greek,’ inasmuch as the Greek element of investigation and, 
questioning after wisdom (1 Cor. i. 22) was at that time blended. 


with the Roman, and even presented the fundamental character 
of the Gentile world prepared for the Gospel :—hence, although 
the power and dominion were with the Romans, the Gentiles in 
the New Testament are called not Romans but.Greeks.1 Con- 
sequently, the Lord lays hold of the man, the seeking and in- 
quiring man, in Pilate, when He testifies and sets before him 
a Truth, which is such unconditionally, the only sure and all- 
answering truth. 

But this truth, if it is to be given back to a world sunk in 
delusion and doubt, can come to it only through a person, and 
one who has all in truth in Himself, who therefore can stand 
as a king before every man, and coment the homage to Him- 
self of all “truth,” or all that may yet remain in man of. the 


truth. In the personal consciousness is the contradiction of 


fantasy or doubt; in One personal consciousness, therefore, 
must the possession of present, certain truth come forward, and 
testifying to itself communicate the truth. That which every 
philosopher, who deems himself to have found the /inal great 
conclusion and presents himself with his doctrine, assumes to be 
—a Messiah of knowledge, a ‘king 3 in the kingdom of thought 
—that Christ truly is; and in this consists the beginning of 
His Messianic dignity ake power over us as “ Master of instruc- 
tion.” Only that we have to mark what He teaches, and how 
His “truth” is altogether and from its first principles practical 
and redeeming, the truth concerning salvation. 

__ The reduplicated "Ey, the second being a continuous re- 
sumption of the first, is a very characteristic point in the present 


1 Lange finds in ver. 84 the general thought that the Romans, with all 


their might and energy, yet in their religion, philosophy, and poetry heard’ 


only what others ‘‘ told them.” 
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saying, and we must not lose either of them by any various 
reading: J am a king—J witness to the truth! Thus now 
already, —while Christ stands bound before Pilate, and declares 
beforehand that He will be delivered to the Jews to be put to 
death, and will surrender Himself without the defence of His 
heavenly servants—now already, before He ‘sits at the right 
hand of God, He hath the kingdom and is King. For even 
when He sits upon the throne of His power, He will send forth 
his servants equipped from above to fight for no other kingdom 
than that which consists of subjects who have been vanquished 
by the truth in the freedom of their spirits. Grotius on Matt. : 
“When Jesus here confesses Himself to be a king, it seems to 
me that He cannot deny that His kingdom in some way had 
already commenced, when He began to teach the truth ; for thus 
does He interpret the kingdom in St John.” In the “Zam” 
of His person, sanctified of the Father and sent into the world, 
the three offices, the gradual unfolding of which followed after, 
were already from the beginning included in one. Not till the 
end of the days will it be said in all its fulness—The Lord is 
King, all things are subject to Him ; it was not till His ascension 
that He went up to the throne and assumed His kingdom (Lu. 
xix. 12) ;—but He is already in the prophetic office more than 
a prophet, the King born to be a Ruler, and already beginning 
to rule. In this sense (which does not exclude all that follows 
from it, but rather presupposes all the rest as following from it) 
‘the Lord strictly connects His kingly dignity with His prophetic 
authority, desiring now at the first only an acknowledgment of 
the truth. He even recommends, as much as possible, His pro- 
phetic office to the heathen philosophy of the natural man (who 
is not already an Israelite) by adopting in His language the 
seeming abstraction aA7Geva, truth, which, however, for us in- 
cludes the entire fulness of the living God and His salvation. 
For, the Romans, the people of action, inquired, in common 
with the Greeks, to whose doctrines the conquerors submitted, 
after truth. The philosopher in man—according to the ese 
and highest significance of that beautiful word—can only seek 
the tenth, re a longing love for what he cannot find : it is the 
original instinct, which still remains in man, and yearns for its 
gratification in its original reality. But Christ gives man the 
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truth, or bears witness for the truth. He does not seek it in the 
fellowship of the great spirits of men; He does not, like Socrates, 
teach the common people about it ; He does not, like Plato, utter 
presentiments and poetry concerning a : but He testifies in the 
absolute sense, as He declared, ch. iii. 11, in opposition to 
Nicodemus, and as the Baptist, ch. iii. "39 pointing to ont 
confirmed His words. 

Thus while He was born and came into the world for the 
redemption of mankind, He was born and came into the world 
for this purpose, that He should bear witness to the truth. As 
an announcer of the truth, He is already “a born King, no pre- 
tender or usurper of a throne ;” His dignity and authority was 
His original heritage from above and from eternity, in the 
highest sense of the words: for office and person are one in Him. 
If this birth of & woman placed Him éy opompare on a level 
with other erring, seeking, failing, sinful men,—so that the 
question of doubt might bd Rieered But how comest thou to 
be the sole son of Adam who can sonst us with such an 


assertion concerning thyself ?—we find the profound and neces- 


sary counterpart declared in His testimony, And come into the 
world. ‘The being born and the coming into the world are by 
no means one and the same, as if Christ spoke only in the 
common phrase, —improper, if strictly considered, —which terms 
origination in the world a coming into it." There is, moreover, 
no other distinction which will satisfy the words: they must be 
left in their simple truth. Not that which understands “ the 
permanent continuance in the world” after the first “ crisis of 
birth”—for could that be spoken of with éAjAv@a, I came? 
Nor “the public manifestation, the avadeEis”—for the anti- 
thesis of another world in the former saying is still retained here. 
Least of all does Lange’s interpretation satisfy the words—“ Born 
to this end alone, and to this end alone elected or sent; thus a king 
in the whole right as well of birth as of election and destination.” 
For, a right of election can be referred to Christ’s kingly 
dignity only in as far as the Father sends, appoints, and anoints 


1Tn our way of speaking—‘‘ coming into the world”—there seems to 
be an indistinct vague apprehension of a pre-existent I, the origination of 
which out of nothing we are slow to receive, because bemert unable to 
apprehend. Still more plainly is it heard in the people’s “* jung werden.” 


- 


' 


» 
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Him; but to a heathen who knows not God, He cannot say 
Sent into the world : He therefore adheres to the simple “ come,” 
and plainly declares Himself thereby to have been a personality 
uf Divine origin, pre-existent before His human birth. Com- 
pare what has been already said upon Jno. xvi. 28, which is the 
authentic real-parallel of this expression. See further ch. viii. 
42, 23, 58, ili. 31, xvii. 5, 24. Born as man, as thou seest Me 
standing before thee, a man; come, as at the same time more 
than man, from that other world of which My kingdom is, and 
of which, consequently, as thou mayest conclude, My person 
also is! Here we have ‘then the foundation of the whence of 
Pilate’s last question. Moreover, the having come from the 
invisible world of reality and certainty must be regarded as a 
necessary condition in order to the testifying of the truth; 
hence the second eis TovTo, to this end, with a stronger emphasis 
in its repetition. ‘ 

That all men who are simply born into the world err from 
the truth is a plain fact of experience; and it is equally certain 
that the word “ truth,” still extant among men, testifies of a 
reality which men are seeking. Thus it is to be remarked, 
that “ Jesus calls Himself the king of truth, in the sense in 
which all men are liars”’—that is, He convicts us of our apos- 
tasy from the living God, of our fall from communion with 
heaven; and hence He guides our falseness, opposing Himself 
to us as come from above with the truth. He does not say 
here expressly, as finally to His disciples, J am the truth; but 
we must not, therefore, assume with B.-Crusius: “ He does not 
represent Himself as the Ruler, but rather the Truth; Himself 
being its representative and Deputy!” His express and empha- 
tically-repeated words— Bacareds cips ery ad, éya yeyévynpat, €ds}- 
AvJa—declare what is the reality, that He bears personally in 
_ Himself that truth to which He testifies, and consequently that 
He is identical with it. For He would rule by making the 
truth supreme; and the kingdom, in which the truth is made 
_ known, is His kingdom. He does not say bear witness to truth, 
but, with a fine distinction, to the truth—r—so that He places 
the truth in its highest objectivity, as it were in the place of 
the living God, and as if above Himself. But He at the same 
fime arrogates for His own personality, which He adduces as 
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the ground of the contident paprupeiv, such a unity with this 
truth, that every one who is so disposed may understand it 
perfectly in the same meaning as all that He elsewhere, especi- 
ally in St John, testifies for Himself and of Himself... 

There is another world—that was the testimony of the for- 
mer words. There is a truth, which is the truth simply, exclud- 
ing all that contradicts it—this He testifies now. And also 
that there was a truth of God for man’s salvation extant in 
Israel, to which it was His office to bear witness. (But not of 
itself the truth in its entireness, Jesus only bearing witness to 
that truth, as Krummacher too strongly expresses it.) We 
know of course that He means saving truth in order to man’s 
happiness, and no such system of dogmatics as remains in cold 
and moonlight elevation, leaving poor man below still bound in 
misery and contradiction with himself, and thus an actual lie 
to himself. And this word here attests it, inasmuch as it is in- 
deed His will to rule, to work in the hearts of His subjects 
obedience to the truth in order to the obtaining of a kingdom 
within them. Thus it is with perfect propriety, and = the 
present time very appropriately, that Tholuck makes this kingly 
word rebuke another word of a king, which, however ill-con- 
ceived originally, has been still worse perverted, viz., that every 
man is able to get happiness in his own fashion. This is the 
truth, witnesses Christ, that I am the redeeming, restoring: 
King of humanity, who point the way and give the life ; all 
other is the lie, against which I bear witness. ‘This is the truth 
in which we (according to ch, xvii. 17, 19) are sanctified, 
through Him who has sanctified Himself for us. His word has 
this extension even here; but now He cannot at once utter it 
so fully and plainly; He goes not beyond the word appropriate 
to the beginning of all—Bear witness unto the truth. Com- 
pare the words in the royal Psalm, Ps. xlv. 5. 

First of alli—that we may now return from the breadth and 
depth of the word for the whole world and humanity (for the 
truth must be testified év 76 xédcpu@, to Jews and Gentiles alike), 
to the first apprehension of its meaning in Pilate’s case—first of 
all, the Lord thereby told him, as an answer to his question 
Drought i in afterwards—“ This is what I have done, this is My 
offence ; judge thou whether it be a crime or a merit. I haye 
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borne witness to the truth, as I was born for this cause, and for 
this cause have come ; therefore also the Jews hate Me, and bring 
their charge against Me, hypocrites and unjust as thou knowest 
them rol to bial Then give thou also, as a judge, in the name 
of the Roman Bacideds or xaicap, honour to truth and right !” 
When the Lord designated speaking (and acting) for the truth 
as kingly—“ His answer paid honour to all the kings of the 
earth, as He thus placed Himself by their side.’ For is not 
that their highest, their most proper and true vocation? As 
Lange similarly says: “ Every king is, according to the idea of 
the term, a born and called witness ; that is, He was the first his- 
torical witness and champion for the idea of His kingdom.” 
But this does not altogether touch the point which Daub had in 
view, — The equal obligation of all kings to bear witness to that 
one rightful truth, and truthful right, which He represents who 
is the King of kings, and by which it is His will to bring all 
kingdoms into subjection to His sway, and make all who rule 
upon earth ministers of His kingdom. Wisd. vi. 1-4; Prov. 
viii. 14-16. Let this more fundamentally explain the word 
above—I am a King! 

The Lord, further, says to Pilate, indirectly at least—“ I 
do not deny or conceal it, it is the truth that Iam a king, and 
I tell thee the pure truth as to the sense in which 1 avow 
and witness before thee the whole counsel and mystery of My 
person, born and come into the world, and of My whole course 
of life and action : all this I can no more deny than I can deny 
Myself. I stand now before thee, openly and truly, that which 
Iam! Shouldst thou be willing with false kindness to open 
for Me a way of evasion and eseapdodl am not such an one as 
could adopt it!” What dignity, what majestic serenity in the 
personal Truth, come down from above, which stands here bound 
before the jident 

Finally, let it be carefully noted that the Lord does not by 
_ any means term Himself a “ king of the truth,” and His kingdom 
a “kingdom of truth,” in that superficial, adjective sense which 
is so common in human language concerning it ;—but He uses 
the word, so to speak, in its strict substantive meaning. Again, 
we may say, if we rightly understand what we say, that the goal 
and end of the completed and absolute supremacy of His king- 


. 
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lom is the supremacy of truth unto righteousness; but if even 
his be taken in its superficial meaning, it becomes an untruth. 
t is not that “the end of His mission is the spreading the truth 
mong men;” but, to sanctify and perfect men in themselves 
ind thus in the truth of their humanity, that is, in their re- 
ewed fellowship with God. Not that “ His kingdom exists 
mly in the spread of the truth ;” but this first spreading of the 
ruth, which He here calls bearing testimony to it, is only the 
eginning in order to the establishment of the actual kingdom. 
Neander is much more correct: “the witness to the truth is 
lefined to be the means for the establishment of His kingdom.” 
t is almost like the humble reply of the Baptist to the What 
ayest thou of thyself?—I am the voice of one crying in the 
vilderness ; but here the Lord speaks more as a king in the 
1umility of that truth, which, while it asserts its rightful supre- 
nacy as truth, will rule only where it is acknowledged—I testify, 
| speak; these are My weapons, this is My power, and this is 
vhat I have done! 

But let not this be despised, for it is the highest and most 
mportant of all authority! Can the truth more royally reign 
han by its testimony? Is there any king more real than he 
vho rules by the sceptre of his lips? If in the domain of false- 
100d and unrighteousness there is yet “ a power in words” which 
s above all power of arms—how great must be the power of 
vords in the lips of the incarnate Word Himself, how great the 
victorious authority of the self-attesting eternal Truth! Here 
s obedience and rule, and nowhere else. In all the empires of 
his world there is constraint and delusion, continual conflict of 
sontradiction ; but where hearts and consciences obey in the 
»bedience of truth, there is true empire, and its king has true 
ybedience. Not that even this King can constrain the obedience 
of all; for the power of untruth is great in humanity, and 
manifests itself in many to the highest extent of contradiction, 
which He now bears with patiently, but will one day condemn. 
Nevertheless He says—Zvery man that is of the truth heareth 
My voice! be he who he may, by whatever name known, Jew 
or Gentile, king or poor man. This He now speaks to the 
heart and conscience of Pilate, for the time is come when he 
might hear: the hour in which an influence and a testimony 
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comes to him from above which he might obey if he would. By 
no means is it as Bengel misapprehends—“ Jesus appeals from 
the blindness of Pilate to the susceptibility of believers ;” but 
as Olshausen better apprehends the love of the condescending 
Redeemer (which is quite consistent with the consciousness that 
it is in vain): “This word was evidently intended to attract 
Pilate himself, and to induce him to avow himself a subject of 
Christ as a friend of truth.” Of the truth is only another expres- 
sion for of God, ch. viii. 47, so that we may refer here to all 
that was said there and upon ch. x. 27.'| The condition on the 
part of men could not be wanting here, being in this as im all 
essential. He who with conscientious sincerity desires and seeks 
the right truth for his inmost need, that is, for his help against 
delusion and sin, the living truth which is unto righteousness, 
is so far already of the truth, and will consequently with a 
willing spirit obediently hear its voice and follow it. Tholuck: 
“he is a thoroughly and absolutely sincere man against him- 
self.” And Lutz: “It is His kingdom, which He gathers 
together by means of the testimony which He bears to it; it is 
a kingdom of truth, without political, external force, out of the 
element of most internal sincerity of the mind’s bias toward God; 
a kingdom of that highest truth, by which man lays hold of 
God Himself.” For, in reality, the seeking and laying hold of 
God is alone truth in man. And as certainly as man was 
created after God and for God, and is still capable of being 
brought back to Him, so certainly is there such a “truth” in 
us, which goes out toward that “truth” which Jesus now bear: 
witness to and brings. Then it is twofold and yet but one. 
because it is one in its ultimate principle. A man who sincerely 
seeks and learns is indeed already a subject of the truth, and is 
prepared to be drawn to Christ; even as all the sheep whicl 
He already has as the Shepherd, know Him when they hear 
His voice. But the sincerity of a sinful man will begin with 
the feeling and consciousness of sin, as may be seen in Cornelius: 
alas, Pilate here becomes the counterpart and opposite af Cornelius. 


1 But not already “ a being born of the truth,” as Ficker wrongly appre- 
hends the expression in one of his otherwise beautiful five sermons on the 
Doubters of the New Testament. The first, predominating love to truth is 
far from being the full living and standing in truth. 
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The sincere came then, and for a while longer, through Israel, 
without being offended at Judaism, to Christ; they come now 
through Christ to Israel. All these are simply voluntary and 
free subjects, other than such the heavenly and true King 
desireth not ; but, glancing at these through all the world and 
through all time, He speaks now before Pilate, at once with 
sublime resignation and all-comprehensive extension of His 
authority —“ Askest thou for My subjects? Every soul, which 
voluntarily and of the truth hearkens to My truth, is My sub- 
ject; there are few of them, and yet everywhere many,—as thou 
wilt receive it.” 


We may now be permitted to consider a little more deeply the 
result or rather the resultlessness of this witness to Pilate, and 
mark the word by which he replied to it; for that word must be 
studied as, indirectly at least, assisting our proper estimate of the 
word of Jesus. Pilate was not of the truth, to hear this voice 

and to receive this testimony! Although his secret feeling of 
Divine things and the truth was afterwards again impressed by 
the Son of God, in the veiled lowliness of the Hece Homo, yet 
his second rejection of the truth was already prepared for and 
decided in his first rejection. Whatis truth? This is his ques- 
tion; did he put it “after having kept silence and pondered a 
while?” This seems to us scarcely probable; but it is possible, 
and that would then, alas, only aggravate his guilt. Kvery-- 
thing depends on the spirit in which we put this question. 
There are some who would do no more than ask: their delight 
is to seek, everlastingly to seek and never to find! Who (accord- 
ing to the well-known avowal of Lessing) would reject the right 
hand with the truth offered in it, and ask rather the left hand 
with the joy of secking and for ever straining after the truth! 
There are those who make for themselves a truth in the stead of 
that which is genuine, and then either indolently repose upon it, 
or angrily quarrel about it. There are those who vainly imagine 
that they have found it, or vainly deny that there is any truth 
to be found; and others, again, who, with the greatest folly of 
all, leave its existence, or non-existence, an undecided questiou 
in their own minds. There are those, finally, who seek and ask 
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with such intense earnestness, that, sooner or later, the answer 
cannot escape them. To these last Pilate certainly did not 
belong—to which class then are we to assign him? “ Concern- 
ing his philosophico-judicial humour, nothing is canonically 
decided” —we must admit with Kleuker, yet we may freely 
state our own opinion under correction. 

And, first, it is certainly true that he did not ask in earnest ; 
not “with intent to wait for and receive an answer,” or to be 
able to apprehend better that which he had received ;! for he 
does not give time for any reply at all. And when he had said 
this, writes St John, he went out again to the Jews. Thus his 
seeming question was not so much an actual question as an 
exclamation, self-answering, and ending the matter. “The 
question was thrown out as anything but a question” —says 
Lange. Thus we cannot attribute to this questioner even 
“curiosity,” that perilous and yet ofttimes-useful suecedaneum 
of a desire to know. /His abrupt breaking off is itself the 
“holding the truth in unrighteousness” (Rom. i. 18) :—for 
otherwise he would have thought more deeply and fixedly of 
the profound solemnity of this universal question for every man, 
and would have awaited the answer, which had already been 
offered, as supplying the need of his soul; he would have been 
smitten and held fast by the internal consciousness of his own 
uncertainty in the presence of this confident one, and of his own 
guilt in the presence of this innocent one; he would at least 
have brought, instead of this vague and desultory no-question, 
his own best and deepest questions of conscience, as the Samari- 
tan woman had done. Yea, then would Christ have given 
answer—and what an answer? would the world have received 
from His lips—an answer of which it was not worthy :—a root 


1 This, however, was the opinion of many of the Fathers, and followed 
by Erasmus, Grotius, ete. Immediately after putting the question, it struck 
his mind how much time was necessary for the reply ;—hence he sought 
first to set Jesus free, that he might afterwards hear Him further ! - Grotius 
says—‘‘ He asked by the way, but not to press then the inquiry ;” and 
Lampe, ‘‘ with singular instability he immediately changed his mind.” 
But such change of mind in two successive moments is altogether un- 
imaginable. f 

* Far above all human thoughts, according to which Tauler thought that 
one could not better answer such a question than by—truth is truth. 
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and centre. word, inconceivable and unsearchable by us, uniting 
in a new light all that the entire Scriptures now testify in answer ! 

Pilate did not ask his question as a philosopher, strictly so 
called, who had without satisfaction investigated all existing sys- 
tems. Indeed, it would not necessarily follow, even in that case, 
that he would ie willing “to occupy his mind about the system 
of Jesus in addition to all the rest ;” for Jesus was a Jew, and, 


moreover, he who has been Dea poulicd a hundred times woudl . 


be rather disinclined to hear for the hundred and first time. 
But such a view of the Procurator’s mental education is itself 
historically improbable. Certainly he did not throw out the 
rejecting question as a man “washed with all waters” in theory 
and practice, in system and life. Thus not as an absolute doubter, 
_as is sometimes said, or as a systematic sceptic; for as such he 
would have said still more proudly and decidedly, either at once 
or in addition to his question, There is no truth!! That is, in- 
deed, the fundamental meaning of his word, but still it is not 
spoken altogether in that style. Further, we are scarcely justi- 
fied in attributing to the unhappy Pilate, as a historical per- 
sonage, anything like conscious mockery, as if he heedlessly said 
—“ Forsooth, Thou speakest of truth!” He does not seem to 
speak in the “ common and frivolous spirit of such mockers,” at 
a crisis which had certainly been preceded by a moment of deep 
impression: there is a certain undeniable tone of sorrow to be 
discerned in his abrupt breaking off. It is not Pilate’s will to 
mock of set purpose; and yet it resolves itself into that, because 
he does not yield himself to the earnestness of the question— 
and in that lay hissin! “The Roman feels himself moved and 
pressed by conscience; but he mocks back his heart’s best feel- 
ings.” (Pape.) For notwithstanding the weight of meaning 
which is attached to the word truth by this questioner, who, 
seeking no reply, recoils as it were from his own question, there 
is yet in the question itself “evidence of a certain latent con- 
tempt of the truth in his heart,” and indeed contrary to the truth 


1 Pilate is ‘too feeble to believe in truth, and too feeble altogether to 
deny it,” as Tholuck says. Luthardt’s expressions are certainly too strong : 
‘“« This trait of scornful contempt of everything which might appear like 
enthusiasm, indicates a man jaded and worn out.” This better suits Herod 
than Pilate, though not strictly applicable even to him. 
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of his heart. His instant astonishment echoes the great word 
which he had heard, and puts it again in the form of a question ; 
but the next feeling gives it an ironical tone— What is it? 
Ficker’s arrangement ‘is in the main right: “This question of 
Pilate is by no means evidence of a heart which would seek the 
truth ; nor of a heart which, tired of seeking, despairs of truth 
altogether ; but of a heart which is generally indifferent about it, 
and therefore, even before the face of Truth in Christ, closes tiself 
against it.” That he does not, like Christ, speak of “ the truth” 
is very characteristic and natural; for that would be already 
admitting too much, and with such an admission his rejection 
of it would not be consistent. The comprehensive and specific 
Article in “being of the truth” presupposes of itself something 
which was wanting to Pilate; the same Article in “holding the 
truth in unrighteousness” is only the revealing explanation of 
the Judge and Searcher of hearts, who brings to light and 
stamps that which men wilfully conceal from themselves: see 
Rom. i. 16. The natural man knows and mentions only éruths, 
God’s word and revelation knows of only one, the truth; in this 
central Singular lies the point of decision between the hearing 
and not hearing. He who confesses to one objective and real 
“truth,” which is not to be created by himself, is so far on his 
way to the truth; the truth is, properly speaking, never con- 


tended against, doubted of, or attacked by those who are sincere 


and in earnest, but sought even in the midst of greatest errors 
which have its semblance. It may indeed be hated, scorned, and 
persecuted, but it is by those who well know what they do. 

The ré éorev is not to be interpreted, with Grotius, cujus 
generis, of what kind,—-as if the question had this force: Of 
what «ind of truth speakest Thou then, of philosophical, moral, 
religious, political, or the like? Oh no, it is a negativing no- 
question, which has there is none for its secret meaning; but as 
such it is capable of a manifold further interpretation or deve- 
lopment. Let us attempt this, taking as our basis the masterly 
note of Meyer, which briefly sums up the whole, and needs but 
to be made somewhat more complete. First, generally : who 
has explored what truth is, and found it, so as to be able to say 
like Thee “ the truth?” Noman! Thou speakest as of a certain 
thing—I must alas add, There lies the question itself! “Truth. 


- 
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is an empty word”—Neander explains ; but it is also a great 
word, and seems to have great attraction for man, for ever excit- 
ing his pursuit in vain! What (after so many failures) dost thou 
understand by the word? But this, though the first impulse of 
Pilate’s abrupt mind, and containing some slight adniixture of 
good feeling, is not all; for, in that case the questioner would 
have tarried for an answer, even in mere curiosity. The ques- 
tion despatches the matter in another way—To what end is all 
this? What is truth for the practice, for the life? Thus, Of 
what worth is it? Who cares for it? Who will hear it? And 
then, quite rightly, of what use and service is it? Here enters 
in the suppression of conscience as influencing the practice, the 
denial of the most internal impulse of his spirit toward life ; and 
in this he thinks himself wiser than any one who should stand 
out a witness for the truth, and whom he would only commiserate 
(Proy. xxvi. 16). Luther: “If thou wilt meddle with truth 
simply, thou art lost.” It is as if he said: I now understand 
why Thou dost not succeed with Thy people—how wretched may 
be Thy lot through such fanaticism! And then adds, as it were, 
with some touch of compassion: But I at least will do Thee no 
harm on that account! For almost one and the same with this 
is the application which now follows— What is truth as it re- 
gards the kingdom of action? that is, What political import 
has it? Bengel well says (though it is but a partial interpreta- 
tion of the saying itself), “Pilate thinks that the mention of 
truth does not square with the word concerning the kingdom. 
He can connect a kingdom with power, but not with truth.” 
He will not know or acknowledge the power of truth to make 
free, nor its supremacy over the lie of authority; he therefore 
signifies that dealing with truth simply is as foolish as tt is harm- 
less. Hence the expression of wonder “that Jesus should speak 
so strongly of a mere kingdom of truth” (as Hess says) ; and at 
the same time of a kind of contempt which acquits one who is 
complained against merely on account of “ truth.” 

This leads us, consequently, to the third critical point in the 
matter—What signifies truth here in this judgment? Thou 
appearest to me to be such a king as the Stoics mean—The 
wise man is the only king! “ Now, the kingdom of truth is an 
etherial and shadowy fairy-realm; he who will be king there, 
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rules over an innocent other-world of pious fantasy—and can 
do no harm to the Roman eagles!” (Lange.) But because this 
Jesus has, nevertheless, been brought before him for judgment 
with so much ado, there mingles with this feeling of indifference 
in his mind something of vexation on account of the perplexity 
of the case; as if he would say—I am not appointed governor 
for such matters as these! This may explain in some sense the 
“anger” with which, according to Lange, he throws out the 
question ; for what passed before could scarcely have excited it. 
This displeasure, finally, is heightened in a fourth meaning of 
the question, which must not be omitted: we must close the 
swift succession of the thoughts which expressed themselves in 
it by connecting with the primary question, What is truth 
generally —W hat is truth in Thy lips, Thou King of the Jews? 
Your Jewish truth—am I then a Jew?—with all your conten- 
tion about it, shall never move my mind. If our philosophers and 
the Greeks have never found it—shall this salvation forsooth 
come at last from you? This last may be regarded as finally turn- 
ing the scale, and leading Pilate to dismiss the subject ; but it is 
certainly not the only thought which was in his mind when he 
put a question which, with all its folly, was so full of importance. 
All that we have been mentioning passed, though it may be 
half unconsciously, through his mind when he uttered it. 

Thus then he speaks, to sum up all, as a man in reality in- 
different to the truth, or who decides finally to be sonow. Thus 
truth, that great, engrossing, empty word, is of no more value to 
him than the God of the Jews and their Messiah. He is not a 
Jew—alas, also, not one who seeketh after God in the sense of 
Rom. ii. 29—but a true exemplar of a heathen, as heathens then 
for the most part were; and, so far, their representative at this 
point of history. “ Not in a great affirmation, but in a great 
denial; saw Pilate the end of the way in which the seeking 
world had gone.” (Liuthardt.) 

Thus scepticism had become, as we well know, almost univer- 
sally the end of philosophy; and moral indifference in life the 
end of the long struggle in the case of the multitude ; especially 
of the educated, to whom Pilate certainly belonged. “He says 
it with the air of a man of this world, who, shortsighted and 


laughing, condemns the cause of earnest reality.” (Klopstock.) 
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So multitudes of the great men of the world, and of the lesser 
children of the world too, echo this condemnation, and think 
it lifts them to the highest elevation of the spirit of the age; 
they boast themselves one after another in their new-paths of 
investigation and in the results of their individual judgment— 
for truth has become a very familiar thing, readily enough 
talked of by all. And here stands Pilate and his saying, not 
merely in history but in the Scripture, a prophetic and warning 
and condemning type of all such heathens in the midst of 
Christendom. But their rejecting indifference, now after cen- 
turies have seen the coming of the Son of man in His kingdom, 
and the Crucified stands before them as He did not before 
Pilate,—in the manifest mystery of godliness, the pillar and 
ground of the truth,—is thrice inexcusable. And so far this 
What is truth says to the reader of the Bible much more than 
Pilate meant to say or could have thought." 

After all that we have said, the question of Pilate, which 
waits for no answer, is and must ever be no other than a self- 
contradiction. For, first, there 7s actually a truth, which he 
cannot question away, in the questioner, as was afterwards im- 
pressively shown in the case of Pilate himself.’ Secondly, there 
ts a truth before him in the person of Christ, whom he cannot 
condemn. ‘That this man stands there before him in this world 


' We cannot refrain from inserting, for the sake of some into whose 
hands this book may fall, the following remarks of Tobler: ‘‘ And thou, 
philosophical spirit, who canst not or wilt not believe this history, to whom, 
however, at least, the eternal chain of influence and results must be worthy 
of respect :—think with astonishment that even thou, with all thy freedom 
and independence, art swallowed up in a sea of results which have followed 
from the fact that two thousand years ago, in a despised corner of the 
earth, a despised Rabbi of a despicable nation was executed as a slave; and 
that thou on His account art surrounded with relations so different from 
what they otherwise would have been. Bow down before Fate with thy 
pure philosophical spirit ; but if thou wouldst be a true philosopher, look a 
little behind the veil and sce if there be nothing in the history, and espe- 
cially in the central person of it, which marked Him out for such a wide- 
spread and deep influence upon the human race, and so to speak justifies 
it!” —The history now says—T'his is truth! ei is truth! And wilt thou 

say—Am I then a Christian ? 
2 Thus Driiseke’s saying —‘“‘ Pilate has in him no truth,” is not altogether 
true, though it is generally supposed to be implied in the word. 
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and speaking concerning another, is at first undeniably certain ; 
that Pilate has been constrained to put more faith in Him, in 
the point of His innocence, than in the whole dignified San- 
hedrim, which had found Him guilty, is again a truth, by the 
help of which much more might have been reached. (Lange: 
“ By the words, I find no fault in Him—he uttered a great 
truth !’”) And the very amazement which still continues in his 
heart, not to be washed away from it, the fear of this half- 
righteous and half-unrighteous judge at the cry of ‘the rabble, 
high and low, which will take “the blood of this Just One” 
upon themselves, is only a foil of the dark background which 
makes the righteousness of this true and only Just One shine 
all the more brightly :—but out of that follows everything, if thou 
wilt think aright ; and the anagrammatic echo of the question, 
Quid est veritas?—LEst vir qui adest! is really to be derived 
from the elements of the question as put in the presence of Christ. 
If “this man” is only aman, born and come into the world like 
all the rest—then, indeed, his testimony is presumption, delusion, 
self-deception, lie, fanaticism, or whatever else it may be termed, 
only not truth. But then further, everything is delusion and 
lie, even the truth in the breast of man, the conscience and 
sentiment of God in the Gentile, as well as the entire revelation 
and prophecy of Israel: —as the consistent denial of Christ by 
Feuerbach and his party begins to prove—by the dogmatism of 
conscious falsehood, Thus we have found ! 

Those who are morally sincere in the practical part of life 
come sooner or later, more speedily or more slowly, more de- 
cidedly or more waveringly, in some way or other to the Saviour 
of the world upon the cross.. This is most sure, for He has 
said it— Every one that is of the truth heareth My voice. It 
is the same with the sincere in science and philosophy. For, 
these take their conscience with them into their theory, 
science, and philosophy ; they therefore say neither ti éoTe nor 
e¥pnxa; they put not themselves in the place of Christ, as if 
they had the truth already, nor in the place of Pilate, as if they 
needed and weuld have it not; but they are not satisfied and 
ready with their reply until they verily have Christ Himself. 
To the end of their speculation, to the great question of sincere 
earnestness about concealed truth and the living God, Christ 
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attaches the beginning of His testimony—J am come to bear 
witness ; and on this the middle and the end hangs—J am He. 
Then does faith boldly confront a world which crucifies Christ 
with the question— What is your lie with all its specious seem- 
ing? It testifies itself to me concerning the truth! What is 
the power of all the kingdoms of the world? It must fall down 
before the feet of my King, who hath not worshipped Satan! 

But the Pilates of the present day ask, and when the answer 
is plain before them, they turn away and say—What is it? 
Like the fools, of whom the wisdom of the Son of Sirach 
writes (Ecclus. xxii. 8): “He that telleth a tale to a fool, 
speaketh to one in a slumber; when he hath told his tale, he 
will say, what is the matter, 7/ éorw ;” With all their apparent 
Roman manhood, they are like “silly women laden with sins— 
ever learning, and never able to come to the knowledge of the 
truth,” 2 Tim. iii. 6, 7. They call themselves, and think them- 
selves, philosophers, but when the personal Sophia appeals to 
them they become instead misosophs. “They charge truth 
with being obliged to hide itself in the world.. But it is only 
too certain that it is rather the world which hides itself from the 
truth ; or, if it does once ask the Just One, What is truth? it 
rushes away again, like Pilate, and goes out to take counsel with 
the great ones, the learned and ignorant rabbie.”* Thus, in the 
presence of Christ, the sincerity of a good heart is turned into 
lie and guilt, all wisdom into folly, all justice to injustice, and, 
moreover, the vaunted Roman “ justice ” —although it is after- 
ward boasted of (It is not. the manner of the Romans— Acts 
xxv. 16)—is here brought to shame, because it would not submit 
itself to truth. 

Pilate now leaves Jesus standing, as he had before left the 
Jews; and would, though in vain, mediate without partiality 
by his J find no fault in Him! This was in a high degree 
offensive to the sacred Sanhedrim; but astill greater indignity, 
in reality, to Jesus, the King of the Jews, as He was the King 


1 So H. Léssel, in the Weihnachtsniissen, 8. 351. We would recommend 
not only the disquisition upon this word of Pilate, but the entire book and 
all the books of this ingenious author. There is in the exuberance of this 
first production of a very highly gifted man much more value than the 
writer himself, who has now become more practical, attributes to it. 
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of truth—I find, further, nothing, in Him, He is an innocent 
“king!” The Pilate-theology generally, which half-uncon- 
sciously and half by enforcement admits the sinlessness of Jesus, 
yet protests against the doctrine that He is lord and king, can 
find no middle place as mediating, but must in justice be given 
over to those mockers and enemies who helped to crucify Him. 
For after all Pilate spoke not the simple truth in his complacent 
“no fault;” he really thereby declared Him to be a fool, who 
had brought down all this hatred upon His own head by His 
“king” and “truth,” thereby at least being in fault. In the 
midst stood Pilate, “mocked both parties, and directed his 
ridicule as much against Jesus as against the Jews” (Rambach). 
“Pilate mocks both—the witness to the Truth, and the haters 
of the Truth ”—as Alford still more pointedly remarks. But 
history has, like a judgment begun, made of him an ironical 
monument “ of the moral impotence of the proud spirit of the 
world, as it had been educated and refined among the strong 
Romans,” and placed his name in the confession of faith of the 
Christian world. Thus, nolens volens, in spite of his scepticism 
he has become the stoutest witness of the truth. 

As to Jesus all was to be despatched with the word, No 
fault—but as to himself? Alas for the unhappy man, who 
merely finds no fault in Jesus, when he should have found the 
truth, which he might have found if he would! Merely, no 
fault on Him— instead of confessing, I find in myself something 
which is mightily moved in the presence of this man, and must 
put my more earnest question 7i éor, until I penetrate the 
secret! Every man must avow, I find fault in myself. This is 
the first truth touching ourselves: he who is of this truth will 
Jind the innocence of Jesus, and from this everything else. No 
fault in Jesus—that is a great truth, but only the one half- 
truth which stands without, confronting thee until the question 
comes, What shall I.then do with Jesus, who is called Christ ? 
Will the cry which follows Let Him be crucified ! content thee ? 
Oh no, let this truth be responded to by another truth in thy 
breast, I find fault in myself! and both together will make up 
the full and perfect truth. 
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SECOND COLLOQUY WITH PILATE. 
(Jno. xix. Ake) - 


We are not now dealing with the entire history of the Pas- 
sion, yet we must not hasten from one word of our Lord to 
another without tracing, at least in its broader features, the 
connection of the narrative. This alone will enable us to set 
clearly before our eyes the situation of Him who, excepting in 
these few words, now keeps profound silence. Let the reader, 
therefore, consult the harmonised table at the beginning of 
this volume; and his own independent investigation will show 
him as we proceed in what way we connect the details of the 
whole. 

Pilate said at the first, briefly and summarily, as if the 
matter ended there: For my own part—and that is the main 
point—I find no fault in this man whom ye have brought be- 
fore me. But how much did he deceive himself: how often 
must he say it over again, that “ the political innocence might 
be established” of this Just One who suffers for the unjust, 
and yet in vain! For neither of the two objects was to be 
gained :—on the one hand, no specific guilt was to be proved 
against Him independently of that truth which was written 
upon His cross by the rejector of the truth in the name of the 
Jews; on the other hand, He was not to be released from death. 
Now first begin these aggrieved complainants, themselves in- 
culpated now, to specialise their lies in the most earnest manner 
(Matt. vers. 12-14; Mar. vers. 3-5, odd and moca) ; St Luke, 
yer. 5, gives prominence to one point in it, that after all the 
whole was resolved into His stirring up the people by teaching 
them only! This remarkable accusation must at all costs be° 
set forth in all its amplitude and force: hence their becoming 
more fierce (é7icyvew) ; for, everything was now staked upon 
the game, it had become matter of honour and life to carry 
through successfully that which they had begun. Jesus retires 
again into His silence : for what He had taught had been heard 
by Pilate, who desired to hear it no more. Their lies, which 
brought forward nothing essentially new, are, however, believed 
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by none. For Pilate He had spoken enough concerning the 
truth; for these liars and for Himself He has nothing further 
to say The highest passion and the most absolute repose once 
more confronting each other! Pilate gives but little heed to 
their babbling; but continually turns to Jesus, Hearest Thou 
not? Answerest Thou not ?—and is constrained by the sublime 
silence to wonder at the majesty of the Lord’s bearing. It 
might appear to be pride, but only to one who looked not upon 
Him. 

Pilate’s embarrassment then takes advantage of the circum- 
stance that Galilee was the scene of all His alleged offences, to 
send Him to Herod: partly, that he may get rid of the matter, 
and partly (for the politician has always such bye-ends in view), 
to put an end to an unpleasant relation between them, by this 
act of honour.? Christ was to stand, in the counsel of God, 
before every authority ; as before the ecclesiastical tribunal, so 
also before each of the civil courts, to which He was in diffe- 
rent relations subject. But this of itself shows Pilate’s defec- 
tion from justice, and his surrender of the guiltless: deluding 


. himself with the thought that he would keep himself free, he 


sends Him to another—let him do with Him what he will! 
Then begins a fresh vehemence on the part of the accusers, if 
they by any means may prevail on the weak Herod, with whom 
they are not however in good repute, to do anything; new and 
increasing curiosity on the part of all the people; and new 
indignities for the Lord. This Idumean, Sadducee, Herod, 
neither Jew nor Gentile, a dead sinner with an extinguished 
conscience, drowned in his lusts—would see a sign; and asks 
all kinds of ribald questions. Shall Jesus give any answer, 
and begin to preach to him? He keeps silence, and atones by 
this sacred continuous silence for the sins of our tongues. 


‘ Herod, thought worthy of no single word, is lax and without 


wrath—for this Baptist raised from the dead has taken away 


‘ For no one is wont to keep silence, when his life is at stake, especially 
after having once begun to speak :—this remark of Bengel does not alto- 
gether suffice for the davedQew Arey. > 

? Probably, as Roos remarks, some interference of Pilate with the juris- 
diction of Herod had led to their difference; and this sending of Jesus 


would be reparation. tAsi2 


. 
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ll his fear—and finds Jesus worthy of no sentence: he scorns 
und mocks Him, in common with all his attendants, who agree 
with him in his ridicule. Yet in one thing he manifests some 
cunning, and anticipates in his royal dignity the Roman’s 
mockery of the King of the Jews. The gorgeous apparel is 
the beginning of the ridicule of the King which the servants of 
the Gentiles so fearfully practised afterwards, corresponding 
with the Jews’ ridicule of the Christ. 

Pilate receives Christ again—and what can he do with 
Him?! The remarkable paschal custom—a token how this 
people, so gladly begging off those who made insurrection, 
stood related to the Romans!—appears to him a fortunate co- 
incidence on this occasion. He places before the people, now 
assembled in great numbers, a thoroughly notorious malefactor, 
between whom and Jesus their choice was to be made; thinking 
that their choice would assuredly be in favour of the latter. 
This was his second vain attempt to save the innocent: ‘he 
would set Him free, but there was no will for the decisive sen- 
tence and act. And in this he had already yielded so far as to 
acknowledge their charges, and place Jesus among malefactors, 
even by the side of a most infamous one. (According to Lu. 
ver. 16 he -also promises a “ chastisement” before he releases 
Him!) He falls deeper and deeper; and it has already be- 
come very plain that Caiaphas and Pilate, also, must be made 
friends in common against this Jesus. Sinners of all kinds 
remain on one side, where guilt is, together: the malignant and 
the wavering, the strong and the weak, the zealous and the in- 
different, the exalted, too, and the common mass, the leaders 
and the led. Even the people must desire the death of this 
Just One, for He by no means has the favour and following of 
the multitude, as the high priests had complained; they them- 


selves use all their influence to prove it otherwise, and like 


wolves give the cry to their sheep, until the clamour against 
the Good Shepherd gets the full ascendancy over the justice of 
the Gentile, who also has a law. Pilate has made another 


1 §t John in vers. 38, 39, passes over much that intervened, and com- 


_ presses the whole, just as we found in ch. xiii. 22: the first declaration of 


{ 


innocence he combines with the second (Lu. vers. 14, 15), and connecis 
_ with it at once what took place after the second. 
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mistake: he has already put the matter out of his own hands, 
and committed it to the voices of the multitude! The warning 
of the dream comes too late, since the judge sits upon the judg- 
ment seat nolongerasa judge. Barabbas’ release is demanded! 
And Jesus? He, as from the beginning, suffers Himself to be 
led away as a lamb, to be judged, mocked, ill-treated, placed 
before and offered to the people, rejected; and waits for the 
end which He knows full well, but which is long delayed, until 
the thoughts of man and the counsel of God are perfectly 
brought to light. 

To this point belongs, as we think (though the arguments 
cannot be entered upon here), the washing of his hands, and 
Pilate’s first judgment. He says, I do it not, while he never- 
theless does it. His voluntary baptism of water’ does not even 
cleanse his hands before the people. But their word to Judas 
—See thou to it! is fearfully given back to the high priests— 
See ye to it! They still more fearfully accept this; and the 
whole mass of the misled people join them in invoking upon 
themselves and their children the blood of the Just One. And 
now comes the scourging, the first act in the crucifixion, which 
had become necessary through his juxtaposition with Barabbas. 
In connection with this was the horrible mockery of the rude 
Gentile servants, to whom it was pleasure to have for once a 
king of the Jews put into their hands; but, in whose mock 
crowning the counsel of God exhibits to the reverence of all 
the world, in a most sublime and affecting figure, the King 
glorified even through shame. 

Even Pilate feels something of this and would fain recede ; 
although he had already given his decision and delivered Him up, 
what was done might, he thought, be enough, and the actual 
crucifixion be averted.? The Hece Homo has an inexhaustible 
meaning, and Lavater might well write a book upon it alone; 


* Hardly adopted by Pilate ‘* as intelligible to the Jews” because pre- 
scribed in Deut. xxi. 6-9 (as Alford thinks) —but founded on the custom 
even among the Gentiles of washing the hands from guilt. 

? We doubt whether he himself contributed to the crowning with thorns, 
in order through the ridiculous to lead them to sympathy ; for it is psycho- 
logically more correct to suppose that this purpose was prompted in himself 
first by the aspect of the Lord’s sorrow. 
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‘or this great word goes far beyond its seeming sense as he used 
t. In this "Ide 6 dvOpw7os not only is fulfilled Isa. li. 3—to 
vhich vers. 4-6 also belong—but man actually stands before 
is in his misery, pointing to his guilt, and at the same time to 
lis elevation through the person of the God-man. Pilate’s 
hought, indeed, has no share in this. Jno. xix. 4 means ob- 
ously : Behold, even thus treated and clothed, He remains 
vithout confession and without fault, in His lofty and patient 
nnocence ;—and with this is connected the meaning which the 
yovernor expresses in his next words, in his “ hypocritical poli- 
ical Ecce Homo,” as Hamann calls it. Behold, behold at least 
Ul who yet have human fecling—Is this man a king? an in- 
urgent? a man to be feared as dangerous? How innocent— 
ind how miserable! Is it not enough? (May not the Hosanna 
urn now at least to compassion?) Thus the martyr-form of 
Shrist awakes humanity once more even in this heathen; yet 
uis reckoning upon the: humanity of the enraged people is only 
olitic ; and, moreover, since the judge only ake in the name of 
nnocence, Sud maintains the right in this unworthy way, after 
© much injustice already done, it is no other than hypocritical. 
Just on that account this third attempt to set Jesus free cannot 
succeed, his crooked way cannot lead to the end proposed; the 
yurple and the crown ruin all with the Jews. But Jesus stands 
yefore them in perfect silence, in perfect patience: Is it My 
leath which ye desire? and He knows well that they desire it. 
‘Tn vain the heathen man of the world preaches humanity to 
the Jewish hierarchs” —they are bent upon the Roman cross 
for their king! Crucify! Crucify! Thus is it, more cor- 
rectly, in St John without the Him—as if they would scarcely 
allow Him the last remaining name, 6 dvOpw7os, which Pilate 
had given Him; or would not take “ the man” into their lips. 
The half-righteous judge angrily and vexedly replies to this 
unexpected consistency of hatred by a consistent refusal, which, 
however, with all its passion is only feeble: (Then) take ye Him 
and crucify Him! A second Adere after that first in ch. xviil. 
31; but with a different sense, and more nearly approaching 
the qapadiSovar rots Iovéators, the delivering up to the Jews. 
Instead of coming forward with sincerity and energy—I re- 
voke my enforced word, the blood of this Just One shall fall 
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neither upon you nor upon me! I take Him altogether out of 
your hands! and then using the band of soldiers “prepared for 
such a purpose (as in Acts xxiii. 27). He says— Crucify ye Him, 
without my judicial confirmation, if ye are willing to take the 
responsibility upon yourselves before Cesar! It is impossible to 
be certain whether or not this was intended to say peremptorily, 
I cannot be a party to this! and at the same time to impress 
upon their minds the unlawfulness of their own putting Him to 
death. It might, indeed, have been Pilate’s meaning to intimate 
—I will permit you to do it, I will overlook a tumultuous and 
illegal execution; but ye must not expect from me any official 
part in it, or wait for any judgment and co-operation of mine! 
Then the word would be analogous with Matt. xxvii. 24. 

The Jews, meanwhile, cannot put any confidence in such 
connivance on the part of the Procurator, generally so zealous of 
his power and prerogative; and, moreover, it would be extremely 
perilous to themselves. They think they fully understand the 
meaning of that word: Crucify—if ye can and dare! They 
hold Pilate fast with keen tenacity: Yea, we can and we will 
take the responsibility ; but thou also must be a party, thou must 
judicially confirm what we do, thou must pronounce Him guzlty, 
and of that crime of which we have found Him guilty. For we 
have a law, which certainly brings death upon Him—o¢ésree 
drobaveiy. Thus they are finally forced to declare plainly the 
proper religious ‘accusation which was the real point of import- 
ance in their own council, after the simple Christ a king has 
been fully repelled and contradicted and dismissed. We have 
a law: one specific and plain ordinance in our law generally !" 
The Roman Governor was supposed conventionally to respect 
their law and their religion; but there was at best much that 
was illusory and unreal in that respect, and hence they appeal 
to it only in their last extremity. Thus the law is turned 
against the gospel, as in a very deep universal sense it ever is. 
Behold here the false end of the law, which should lead to Christ, 
in its pharisaical perversion against Christ! The mirror of ini- 


1 Thus the reading xerd rév vouov qSv as an extension of the single 
véuog, subsequently brought in for the sake of impressing Pilate, is well 
grounded; and we would not omit it with Lachmann, Liicke, ete. The 
omission was obviously the result of rév véwov being mistaken for rotroy. 
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quity becomes itself a veil of iniquity; and they who themselves 
keep not the law, put Christ to death through the law—Him, 
who had given it to them, and who had in the same book tes- 
tified His coming, and who alone had said— The law ts within 
mine heart. Ps. xl. They say to Pilate: This “man,” as thou 
hast called Him, has made Himself the Son of God ;—thus do 
they persistently return to ch. x. 33, instead of perceiving in 
their hearts that the Son of God had by His voluntary renun- 
ciation of His prerogative made Himself such a man. Thus 
King of the Jews and Son of God were not the same in their 
signification, although their scribes knew that the expressions 
designated the same person of the Coming One in the prophets. 
This new turn given to the charge is by no means, as Liicke 
thinks, a “ changed expression merely.” Nor is the mediating 
note of B.-Crusius sufficient: “ They used the word certainly 
not in the mere Messianic meaning, for then the matter would 
remain the same; but yet only ina higher meaning than that in 
which they ordinarily applied the formula.” There is no trace 
of this latter in the history, and it is refuted throughout the 
entire Gospel of St John. As a blasphemer, who assumed to 
Himself equality with God and the Divine nature, and blas- 
phemously appropriated as man the name of God, He should 
die according to Lev. xxiv. 16. This is the specific law which 


they refer to; that which meets the case of false prophets in. 


Deut. xiii. 5; xviii. 20, is applied consequentially to the liar in 
the highest degree, the false “son of God.’ ‘We must note, 
also, what most overlook: “ Hereby they became betrayers, at 
the same time, of the most holy mystery of their Divine teach- 
ing, which they expose to the contempt of a Gentile judge, 
who understood nothing about it.” 

This, at least, they must have taken for granted, and could 
not know that this Pilate would nevertheless have in some de- 
gree an ear to hear this mysterious word. The myths about 
sons of the gods had, indeed, lost all credence in the educatdd 
Gentile world,’ so that the preaehiks concerning the Son of God 
had to eitherd but little admixture and taint from them ;— 
yet there was some point of connection even in Pilate for such 


7 Only i in some Lycaonian corners, Acts xiv. 11, were the people £0 
heathenishly full of faith. 
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aword. “It was the boldness of this assertion, so foreign to 
the spirit of the age, which was so startling.” Pilate hears for 
the first time this great and daring word; and as a dignity 
arrogated by this marvellous man now standing before him! 
The viov Oeod (according to the better reading), the same to 
the Jews as Tod Oeod, lays hold of him by its indefiniteness; he 
has some knowledge (remembering the dreams of his childhood, 
as Krummacher says) of the sons of the gods in the legends ; 
he cannot but think of them, and the omen of his dream had 
made him susceptible to any such impressions.. The doubter 
and mocker, who generally cared for none of these things; the 
Roman, who knew well, but despised the Jews and their reli- 
gion of one @eds—is obliged now, on the ground of his Gentile 
thoughts, to form some indistinct conception of this kingly Jew 
being in some way a vids Ocod! He had hitherto despised the 
God of the Jews and the Jews alike; from his pagan religion 
he had gone over to philosophy, and had found nothing there; 
-—but that which speaks in the presentiment of conscience, 
when Christ stands before us, is truth, and he cannot alto- 
gether escape from that response. “ Through the manifesta- 
tion of essential truth his hollow sceptical. system was over- 
turned; the reality of the Divine seized him by its indwelling 
power, while he in his supposition denied its reality” (Olshausen). 
When Pilate heard this—padrov ébo876n, he feared the more. 
This 44)dov Bengel interprets by potius : Contrary to the ex- 
pectation of the Jews he feared rather than assented to them. 
But this does not go as deep as we must understand the word; 
for his awe before the “Son of God” could not have thus sud- 
denly fallen upon him through the influence of a single word. 
Thus the more common interpretation is right: he feared still 
more than he had done; for from the beginning, since ch. xviii. 29, 
there had been ever teed in Pilate’s mind a certain dived 
in the presence of Christ. The é$08%6n certainly does not mean 
a mere “ embarrassment”—or a new “concern which he felt 
that this new accusation would prevent him from saving Jesus 
or, finally, mere “ fear of taking a wrong step in this. matter.” 

acer of all is it fear of the Jews that is eed — 0k even as 
Tholuck qualifies it: “hitherto the subject of his concern had 
been, lest he should go wrong with the Jewish rulers (of which 


. 
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his conduct from the beginning gives no trace!) ; but now some- 
thing uncommon in Jesus, suddenly flashing on his conscious- 
ness through this lofty name, strengthens his fear.’ We hold 
that the 4a)or points to the person of Jesus alone as the object 
of his fear from the beginning. Even in the Hece Homo, and 
now especially when it is said that He called Himself the Son 
of God, He assumed the appearance to Pilate, not of a blas- 
phemer, scarcely of an enthusiast, but actually of one who was 
indeed a man that had come into the world differently from other 
men! He had seen many malefactors—but never such an one 
as this. Nor does this Personality affect him distressingly, as the 
fearing has been pressed to mean; but rather with a kind of 
attraction mingled with the awe which it impressed; else he 
would not have trusted himself so confidentially with Jesus in 
secret. Pilate’s tone of mind was not, as many erroneously 
assume to the great injury of the whole, that of a purely hea- 
thenish imagination or superstition, but rather, as Rieger well 
expresses it, “the beginning of that which Ps. ii. 10-12 com- 
mends to all rulers and princes.” 

This must teach us to understand the great question —IIo0ev 
ei o¥, Whence art Thou? which opens the conversation, and with- 
out understanding which aright, neither the silent nor the uttered 
answer of Jesus can be understood. There is no question here 
about His earthly derivation (he had already sent Him to Herod 
as a Galilean !), nor any more precise inquiry of what parents 
Hewas born; the presentient Whence, towhich an dvwbev— from 
above—afterwards corresponds, is meant as in chap. vii. 28. 
Pilate in truth puts now the deepest and best question which he 
could put,—a better question than any before. Better than the 
first, Art Thou the king of the Jews, as these Jews say ?—for it 
is not now simply the saying of the Jews concerning the “ Son 
of God” which prompts him; he speaks it of himself as well. 
Better than that other, What hast Thou done?—for he now 
asks more profoundly and fundamentally about His Being, and 
its origin. Better than, What is truth ?—How, What, Who, 
Whence art Thou? Once more to obviate misconception, it is 


not by any means “ only the question of superstition and curi- 


_osity” (Neander)—or so put as if he would question away the 


first good influence of the fear, But it is plainly seen here that. 
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Pilate still belonged to that class of men to which the saying 
(improper enough when made universal) applies: “No man 
can withstand the truth who has received it even into a corner 
of his consciousness ; it will work in him even against his will.” 
Let this Whence art Thou be combined with Behold the man: 
Art Thou then a man, or in truth a higher being? ‘Thus this 
questioning sprang from a heart and conscience suddenly and 
deeply touched, and powerfully awakened; it is the genuine . 
heart-question cf the understanding in the presence of Christ, 
whereas before the understanding ad asked without the heart. 
It is the great, great question, “ Who was Christ?” the pene- 
trating point of which a Strauss must first wilfully break off, the 
piercing, living force of which an unbeliever must first donee 
before he can reason away the “Son of God.” Christ’s person 
in itself impresses Pilate more than all the miracles which he 
had not seen; that,is the triwmph of the truth which is in Him! 
It is His suffering form which still enforces from many a Pilate 
this Whence art Thou? but we say again that out of this one 
truth—This sufferer is from above—if we deal earnestly with 
this answer as it already lies in the question—follows everything 
else, all Christian theology and its morality for us. 

But Jesus gave him no answer—and though this may sur- 
prise even us, His silence has its perfect justification. For, first, 
the “answered,’? following immediately afterwards in ver. 11, 
shows that the preceding silence was not an arbitrary determina- 
tion to say no more, but pondered in Christ’s wisdom. With ws, 
when we would patiently suffer in silence, there may be some 
such arbitrary purpose of our own; or, to put a better construc- 
tion upon it, we cannot actually speak and at the same time suffer 
in patience, for we have inwardly too much to do with our own 
spirits, in order to maintain our proper posture of mind. But 
Christ is in His profoundest humanity elevated above this human 
imperfection; in His lips (as we shall hear from the cross) the 
word of God is never bound. But wherefore does He make no 
reply to that most weighty and well-meaning question of Pilate? 
It would now have been easy to give His testimony, and to make 
this judge an humble learner! So might we think, but the 


1 Correctly without air, that the contrast may be aie evident : But 
now He answered / 
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case was very different. Ebrard: “The circumstance that a 
heathen would sit in judgment upon matters of revealed religion 
was unsuitable and contrary to the law; the Sanhedrim was the 
only competent court for such an investigation ; therefore Jesus, 
who would never slight or surrender the legitimate rights of the 
covenant-people, answered Pilate nothing; but, when He broke 
His silence again, reminded him that he possessed as the gover- 
nor no other power than that which God committed to him 
through Czsar, and therefore that with this religious question 
he had nothing to do!!” What shall we say to this? Apart from 
the marvellous exegesis of ver. 11 which will be afterwards 
refuted, even the first point is altogether wrong, through the 
error which a superficial spirit of interpretation has introduced 
of always adhering to the external sense. It is altogether for- 
gotten that in ch. xviii. Jesus did enter into these questions with 
this heathen ; “ King of the Jews” belonged to revealed reli- 
gion; the kingdom not of this world and the witnessing for the 
truth were altogether Jewish matters, and bring before the 
heathen the mysteries of the theocracy and prophecy. Why 
does He not now similarly enter into them? Further, does the 
questioning Pilate really intend to judge upon these things, and, 
moreover, as a heathen? Does his question mean nothing be- 
yond “a son of the gods”—and not rather in its indefinite ex- 
pression the indefinite but real @efov in Jesus which appealed 
to him?* And now, once more, it was not a judicial investiga- 
tion at all, but a conversation; the religious accusation of the 
Jews as such, and their phrase Son of God (for Pilate asks not 
again, Art Thou then the Son of God 2) is not concerned, but the 
religious desire of the personal Pilate as expressed in his whence 
art Thou! The Roman did not invade the prerogative of the 
theocratic judge, and thus transgress his jurisdiction. Oh, no, 
the presentiment of his fear and awe before Jesus, whom he 
was to crucify because He called Himself the Son of God, was 
most perfectly competent to put the direct question, on the 
reply to which all depended, to Him who was a witness of the 


* B,-Crusius is also wrong: ‘ Jesus kept silence here because a heathen 

: idea of the son of God was in question.” But who tells us this? Was not 

_ that notion which thought so earnestly of the word itself, instead of identi- 
fying it with the Messiah, the heathen idea ? 
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truth. The Saviour acknowledges this right and competency 
everywhere in all: wherever a soul seeks Him He is graciously 
to be found, all is yea and answer in Him (2 Cor. i. 19), not 
nay nor silence; but He commends Himself in the highest 
sense to every man’s conscience (2 Cor. iv. 2), without asking 
whether Gentile or Jew. Then why does He keep silence 
here? For four reasons united: on the one hand, in affirma- 
tion and by pointing to what had already been .said; on the 
other, for his righteous reproof and also to spare him. Let us 
explain ourselves as briefly as possible. First, is not silence an 
answer? In truth, there was spoken an absolute Dhow sayest 
it without the words themselves, as if He would say, Let it not 
be a question with thee! The answer lies already in thy ques- 
tion, in which thou hast been constrained to utter thy presenti- 
ment of a whence that is higher than humanity ; My voice, the 
voice of Truth speaketh now in thee, I will not interrupt it, as I 
do not contradict it. Assuredly, if Jesus had not been conscious 
of a Divine Sonship, “the love of truth would have enforced 
from Him the confession, I come like every other mortal from 
a human father!” (Hess.) Thus His silence is a good con- 
fession, “itself testifies to His Divine origin,” as Liicke also , 
says—is affirmative in this form, and no other was immediately 
necessary :—not necessary in the face of the peculiar question 
which anticipated the answer; and, further, not necessary be- 
cause of what had preceded, the re) conversation and testi- 
mony. His keeping silence had pointed to what had gone 
before, as if He had said, Have I not told thee already, that I 
have come into the world bringing with Me the truth and that 
power from above which is above all; and that therefore I am 
Myself personally from above, from that other world? (Comp. 

chap. vill. 23.) But now we must turn to the other side. For, 
Jesus was not so rigorously severe as never to repeat His words 
for our weakness: this we have often scen, and must ask why 
He did not repeat them now, and give a plainer answer to the 
plainer and more urgent question. Why does He not confirm 
by positive words the presentiment of this questioning seeker, 
as He is wont so willingly to do? It was indeed difficult to 
answer plainly for this Gentile—but was it impossible to Christ? 
He might well have chosen now, as He often did in such criti- 
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cal cases (to use Luthardt’s words) “an enigmatical saying” 
which would have had in it the true point. It must not be said 
that every answer would have been “ to this polytheist governor 
unintelligible or liable to be misunderstood ;” for in this- Whence 
it was not polytheism which spoke, and Christ could indeed 
have given reply clear enough to suffice at least for a beginning 
—that is if Pilate had been entirely in earnest, and his sted- 
fastness could have been relied on. But it is time now to 
modify, if not to retract, the favourable admissions which we 
have made concerning him. Pilate was as a Gentile perfectly 
competent to receive an answer; but he was in himself not 
worthy of it, because he was not capable of hearing it in full 
and holding it fast, and that again because he was not willing. 
By that abruptly-ending What is truth? he had scorned away 
the answer in deep unbelief. Thus for his dejitting rebuke it 
was said, When I spoke to thee concerning the truth, wherefore 
didst thou not believe Me? (Chap. viii. 46.) Finally, the 
Lord knew that he still would not believe, and therefore kept 
merciful silence, to spare him the increase of guilt. Very true 
is the plain word of the Berl. Bible: “Pilate would not learn 
the A B C first, but would here climb at once into heaven. My 
good Pilate, thou must learn first the first principle! Whence 
art Thou? Thou hast not been faithful i in the first point, and I 
cannot answer thee to this.” > 
Let us now make application of this typical scene to all that 
reproduces it in the present day. To him who knows and 
marks, and yet asks again with only partial earnestness or with 
none at all, who has heard and yet has not heard—Jesus keeps 
silence. Pilate, in contradiction with himself, had regarded 
this lofty One as being complacent enough in His present danger 
‘of death, even after He had been the first time left alone, to 
answer any questions which he might see fit to put to Him. 
And in this he erred: the lowly-lofty One retains, with all His 
gentleness, His inalienable dignity, and answers most impres- 
sively by manifesting that. The King of truth will submit to 
‘no trifling; the Son of God will undergo no capricious exami- 
nation. Hast thou rejected His witness—then humble thyself 
to the dust for that, before thou darest to come back and ask 
new questions. Mark by the fear which is in thee Who He is, 
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and Whence He is; and that thou must come and ask, if thou 
come at all, of the truth? “Hearken when the truth speaks ; 
and question not, when it is silent!” (Gossner.) Yea, let 
us with our heart and with all our soul, give heed, when this 
King of truth speaketh—and not ask further, or be offended, 
when He keepeth silence, for then speaketh He most loudly 
within us! . 

But Pilate takes it ill, and his teachableness is suddenly 
gone.. Just now he stood in beautiful submission under Jesus ; 
but when the lofty One in the righteousness of truth fixes his 
soul by silence, he does not remain faithful to the good influence. 
His proud authoritative I—instead of the smitten inner man— 
rises high again above the Son of God! Unto me speakest Thou 
not? Lampe rightly calls this “an objurgating reproof plainly 
at variance with his preceding fear.” Thou mayest keep silence 
before the soldiers, before the Jews, and before Herod ;—but 
before me also? What lack of respect is this! _Knowest Thou 
not in whose presence Thou standest? “ Does not this make 
Thee guilty, though otherwise innocent?” (Berl. Bib.) The 
silence of Jesus “wounded his official consciousness, for his 
cowardice had rendered him sensitive; and mortified his official 
pride, for by his vapid unjudicial words he had humbled him- 
self before the Jews whom he hated.” (Braune.) It is not the 
heart and conscience of the man which speaks now; but the 
haughty official consciousness, altogether untheocratic, of the 
Gentile :—un-Roman indeed, if Rome was the symbol of justice ; 
genuinely Roman, if power (feun) was everything. Anowest 
Thou not, that I have power to crucify Thee, and have power to 
release Thee? It is quite truly and sincerely that he speaks 
plainly now of his appeal to his simple power, for he is the re- 
resentative of (impotent) power in the history of the Passion; 
speaking in the name of all those against whom the prudential 
wisdom of the Son of Sirach warns in the Apocrypha, Ecclus. 
ix. 13—“ Keep thee far from the man that hath power to kill.” 
But his words are pre-eminently judicial, and disgraceful to 
Roman justice, when he declares that a judicial murder is in 
the power of his hand—it M23," Observe it well: he knows 


’ As the Assyrian says, Isa. x. 13 comp. Gen. xxxi. 29, Laban: 77 >N?. 
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that he has the power, and therefore testifies against himself - 
so that he is condemned out of his own mouth when it is 
afterwards said— ézréxpwve, mapédwxe. Nevertheless, this artless 
assertion of his subjective conviction is at the same time a lie, a 
perfect contradiction to the state of the actual case generally, 
as well as to the secret power over him and within him which 
his Whence art Thou had been constrained to confess. Thus, 
first, his having power generally, for the crucifixion or release of 
this Jesus, is nothing more than the vain imagination of the 
foolish man—that even that which cometh from above is yet in 
his own power. See here an example, how poor man fancies 
that he can use his freedom, as at his own arbitrary discretion, to 
the result which he would wish, because God rules with patience! 
Secondly, his power to crucify’ is a contradiction to his judicial 
function, to which he nevertheless refers the whole. It is boldly 
said, as if a Procurator was appointed and set up to place might 
in the place of right; and this wicked guidproquo, so common 
among men, is alas disguised through the ambiguity of the term 
é£ovola, which means as well power as righteous prerogative. Is 
he not a minister of justice, and his responsibility so much the 
greater because, in the imperfection of human things, the ¢foveia 
of right may be placed only in the é£ove/a of his own personal 
determination, his prerogative left in the keeping of his power? 
If he actually has the power to release, is it in his power to 
crucify, and say—I can do it! And that when his conscience 
so plainly speaks, as his words betray and testify against him ? 
A wicked alternative is this in the mouth of a judge, where arbi- 
trariness glories in its might! If Jesus was innocent, he had no 
judicial power to crucify Him; if guilty, he had no judicial power 
to release Him. That was the only right alternative. A con- 
scientious judge says conversely—I can do nothing against right, 
against truth (2 Cor. xiii. 8); and would rather set free the 
guilty, whose guilt is obscurely proved, than give up to death the 


3 1 The cravpacas must come first in the clause, not the érorvoxs as Liicke 
thinks more proper. For he does not speak ‘ with a waxing feeling of his 
power,” but as one injured, speaking at once of that power in threaten- 
ing. Luthardt defends the other arrangement, because then the word of 
grace comes first; but it is obvious that the word of terror bursts forth cab 
—Thy crucifixion depends on a word from me! 
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certainly-guiltless. There is a power of right, from which no man 
should recede; and of that (as said above) the heathen knows, 
who indeed has a power. To this refers that word of David, 
something analogous to which at least is found in every human 
breast: God hath spoken once; twice have I heard this; that 
power belongeth unto God—power is God’s alone! (Ps. lxii. 11.) 
Thus, as Rambach preaches: “ He who knows and feels what a 
perilous matter is earthly power and authority, will be slow to 
boast of it when he has it.” God had come to Pilate’s help in 
the dream of his wife; He had thus from without as well as 
from above cried to his inmost heart— Sin not against this 
righteous one: nevertheless he can here boast that it is in his 
power to be unjust. But his vain assumption, finally, that he 
has power to release, is a contradiction in itself and a mere 
delusion—for, as the event shows, he is constrained to crucify. 
And, although his hasty expression seems to let slip the secret 
confession that he would rather release than destroy Jesus— 
yet he has no power to do it, as we may see in vers. 12, 13. 
Long before and repeatedly he had said—Vo fault in Him, and 
therewith the accused should have been set free; but there is, 
opposed to the divine power of justice in his conscience, another 
power of the world, before which he knows not what to do with 
Jesus, vainly washes himself clean, and being overpowered de- 
livers Him up. “The cultivated Roman was strangely wrought 
upon by all these mighty influences. First, his wonder and 
even fear in the presence of this man—then the message of his 
wife—then the mad multitude, the threatening of the rulers 
about the friendship of Cesar :—verily, a man who has no-_ 
thing but cultivation, even if he had the whole land at his com- 
mand, must lose his head!” (Lossel.) “Repeatedly to declare 
the accused innocent, and yet to treat Him as the vilest male- 
factor and execute Him as a slave—was incontrovertibly no 
other than to place the most unbridled caprice in ‘the place of 
law, and, instead of the right which has lawful might, distrust- 
fully and in fear of the highest power, that of Cesar, to allow 
its course to the most lying semblance of that right in lawless 
violence.” (Daub.) “Pilate makes great show of his power 
against Jesus (the poor man in whom he had just suspected a 
Son of God!) ; but against the Jews, who should have felt his 
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power, he is a very coward.” (Berl. Bibel.) Thus is he fet- 
tered, having bound himself; for the judicial question, what 
to do with Jesus, he had already surrendered to the outery of 
the people and the malice of his enemies, putting his-foolish 
answer to them in the place of a judicial decree. 

It was necessary that we should thus carefully examine-all 
this, in order to understand the critical point at which Jesus, 
for His Father’s honour and Pilate’s good, once more speaks ; 
breaking once more His long silence by a word which we may 
term, in a confined sense, the last “testimony” before His cru- 

‘cifixion. (The word to the daughters of Jerusalem has another 
meaning.) And how does He speak? Truly, had He not been 
the Holy One, the temptation would have occurred to mock 
Pilate’s boasting impotence, and to dash to pieces his lying as- 
sertion of power—I know far more, far better how the case is 
with thee! Or, to punish him by reflecting back his threat— 
I have power over thee! But how does He restrain Himself ! 
Instead of that, there is first an admission of the truth in his 
error— Yea, thou hast power, but under a quite different con- 
dition and restriction, of a very different kind, from what thou 
thinkest. Thou wouldst have none, were it not given thee— 
from above. 

It is obvious at once that in this dvwOev we have the kernel 
of the reply; and, consequently, that it refers to above in the: 
highest and only sense in which it can be appropriate here. 
He who cannot see this without argument, is as inaccessible as 
Pilate himself to light and truth. We leave those who are so 
disposed to interpret: The high Sanhedrim hath given thee the 
power over Me, by giving Me into your hands!! However 
boldly this exposition appeals to the following clause, it is 

utterly and hopelessly insipid. We would not say quite as 


much of that other view which refers it to the higher power of > 


the Roman Cesar, who might have occurred at once to an un- 
believer, when Jesus thus speaks—but only to one who had 
‘not conceived of that other whence, of which Pilate had been 
deeply thinking. Certainly the application which this gives to 
ur Lord’s words is almost equally meagre—How evil it is, 
hat to the poor deputy of so high a sway such arbitrary 
“power” should be entrusted! Liicke: “At such a moment 
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we cannot well conceive our Lord to cast any blame upon the 
existing constitution of things ;” and he is right in as far as the 
power, as and because given by Cesar, would not be arbitrary, 
but strictly legitimate in the earthly sense, if we go not beyond 
this world. But we would speak more strongly: The Lord’s 
answer, apart from the reference to subjective guilt in Pilate’s 
misuse of his power which is contained in the following clause, 
denies in the first clause that Pilate has independent power to 
do with Him what he would—it by no means admits or com- 
plains that He is given up to the arbitrary caprice of a man. 
For this would be a most unaccountable contradiction to the 
general fundamental principles of Divine government and 
providence, and to our Lord’s own constant testimony to His 
Father’s counsel in His death: —at this critical time, especially, 
altogether incomprehensible. Matthai: “Let us not think that 
from above means from Rome! 'That would be subordinating 
above to below, and reducing the Redeemer of the world to a 
Roman citizen. To speak thus without meaning, without in- 
struction (that is, without proper answer), would be altogether 
unworthy of Christ. Christ is elevated to heaven, the eternal 
God is His horizon and the scope of all His thoughts; to be- 
hold and to point to Him is the necessity of His every pulse, 
in order that men may be turned away from their idolatry and 
from themselves; but this is not consistent with His speaking 
of Rome as the source of Pilate’s authority. He would then 
have reminded Pilate of Rome in a manner quite contrary tc 
His own design. It was His purpose to denounce the cowardly 
presumption which was in him (ver. 10), because he thought 
too much of his Roman power, and too little of the Almighti- 
ness of God.” Let us now observe that in this heavenly from 
above there is (as so often in Christ’s discourses) a supple- 
mentary answer, afterwards brought in, to the whence as to Hi: 
origin, which He had left unanswered before. Grotius say: 
with unusual point, “Thence forsooth from whence I came !” 
Not of this world, as I said before: from that other world, 
concerning which I know and speak, it comes that thou hast 
power, as thou thinkest, generally and specifically over Me 
Christ stands now below ; therefore He says above, as man con- 
cerning God, as the Son concerning the Father. Yet He 
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avoids in His care and dignity, now as before, saying to this 
Gentile expressly Oeos (or at this time varyjp), nor does He 
utter the word heaven; for He would give no occasion to blas- 
phemy, but rather as much as possible connect His words with 
the dawning consciousness of Pilate’s presentiment. He there- 
fore condescends to the seeming indefiniteness of the dvw@er, 
from above, just as Pilate’s feeling would apprehend it. Thus 
in ch. xviii. 87 He spoke, with similar abstract and philosophic 
language, only of truth, yet meaning the right truth. And in 
all dealing with the commencing conviction of heathens we 
should closely imitate His example. How measured, and re- 
strained, and full of luminous clearness, are His thoughts and 
words, never enthusiastic, but always in harmony with the 
actual reality of every circumstance. And this too, down to 
the last, amid all the confusion of Gentiles and Jews! 

But the Lord declares two things here: He speaks first of 
the power of Pilate generally, and not till then of his present 
power over His own person. We must lay a strong emphasis 
upon ovdeuiapv, “no power,” and hear in it,—'Thou wouldst 
have generally no power, that is, against Me, or, as thou sayest, 
to crucify Me. Liicke protests against this first and general 
sense, which the Church in its prenshins and teaching has al- 
ways held fast: “Jesus speaks not here of the power ea Pilate 
absolutely ; and therefore He declares His fate to be in this 
man’s hands for life or death, as a thing Sedouevov,—not the 
é€oucia to be dedopévy.” » But this strangely overlooks the fact 
that the particular clause—Thy power now extends over Me 
—must presuppose the more general one, Thou hast the power 
as governor. Pilate had feats to his office in general, from 
which this particular power flowed; and the answer naturally 
corresponds with that. The 7 dedouévoy in the Neuter has no 
force against this; because it brings into strong prominence the 
being given from above alone, and with a comprehensive hint— 
In everything which a man has, or can have, there is involved 
a SeSopevov; everything i is given, and so consequently thy power. 

Lampe has correctly brought out the steps of the meaning: 
“He concedes to Pilate, first—power. He acknowledged the 
authority of the human court; because His kingdom was not of 
this earth, destroying human magistracy. Nor did He dispute 


s 
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the power of Pilate and the Romans over the Jews. Secondly, 
He exalts that power, as given from above. This is the Christian 
doctrine, that all power is of God. Thirdly, He acknowledges 
that that power extended over Himself, since all things touching 
Him were done by a Divine decree.” This last is indeed the chief 
point, to which our Lord presses onward; but it is necessarily 
and naturally as based upon, or mediated by, the former and 
more general truth: for the counsel of God gave Pilate, as the 
present judge in the land, the jurisdiction over Jesus and the 
power to judge Him. If we have taken a right view of the 
pretension of Pilate, as already exhibited, we must be prepared 
to admit that the answer would not touch the heart of the ques- 
tion—on account of which the Lord’s silence was broken—if it 
did not administer some preliminary lessons touching the arbi- 
trary perversion of official authority generally." Consequently, 
the word is spoken not for Pilate alone, but for all who bear 
rule in the world; and the recognition of existing authority, just 
as in Matt. xxii. 21, precedes the instruction, both admonitory 
and encouraging, which is based upon the conceded “ given from 
above.” Christ standing before Ceesar would have asserted the 
same “from above,” and would have in the same way bowed 
before it. He does not hold the Gentile judge incompetent to 
pronounce sentence upon His life, whether he was righteous or 
unrighteous; and in this His submission is the direct opposite 
of the rebellion of the Jews, who cast from them their divinely 
justified King as a pretender. “ What Jesus says to Pilate is 
an actual acknowledgment of his judicial function. And He 
acts as an accused person standing before his judge; not hold- 
ing up to Pilate his unrighteousness and the terrors of coming 
judgment,” as He would have done if He had had to do with 
him simply as a prophet dealing with such an unrighteous man.” 
(Hess.) Suffice, that Christianity derives from these two words 
of the Lord (here and Matt. xxii. 21) its entire and impregnable 
theory of the divine right of the powers that be: as St Paul 


1 Roos says of Pilate: ‘‘ He would not learn religion, but only do his 
duty ; his example, however, teaches us that man cannot do the duty of his 
office well without religion.” 

* St Paul so dealt with Felix, only because he desired to hear privately 
of his faith in Christ. 
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develops it in Rom. xiii., but as the spirit of the age now utterly 
rejects it. The doctrine now runs, breaking down the Divine 
principle of all right and ordinance, that all authority and dig- 
nity of rulers flows from the sovereignty of the people, and thus 
from below—alas, from below indeed! (Jno. viii. 23.) “Never- 
theless, God without doubt remains in the authority of His king- 
dom supreme as “the only potentate” and “ King of kings” 
(1 Tim. vi. 15) in a twofold sense: as He who gives or distri- 
butes to rulers their authority for justice; and who also gives or 
permits their authority for injustice. This latter, however, not 
one step otherwise than or beyond what His hand and counsel 
hath decreed; so that the authority remains with God, as He 
in His time will show at the appearing of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Meanwhile there is no danger to the theory and practice of obe- 
dience and patience, in which this our Lord is our forerunner: 
for if they even take our life away, as it is permitted them te 
do, the kingdom and the authority of truth is evermore with the 
good confession, which cannot be bound with those who are in 
fetters, and cannot be crucified with the crucified. 

All this general truth is now concentrated in the words which 
follow—spoken not indeed merely for the present occasion, but, 
in their typical demonstrative force, for all occasions of the arbi- 
trary misuse of power—Thou shouldst have no power over or 
against Me! This xar éuod is to be taken, as it has been re-_ 
marked, with the utmost emphasis. Over Me and against Me are 
here united in one; but the latter is prominent, as the reply to 
the bold “power to crucify Thee.” That Pilate the governor 
has power over Jesus of Nazareth, his subject in common with 
all the Jews, follows from the power “given from above” in 
his appointment; but that, abusing this power, he can condemn 
and give Him up to crucifixion, proceeds from the most abso- 
lute counsel of God.’ Therefore it is said, with this specific 


1 “ Pilate was thus the man who had been chosen to be the judge of our 
Lord, Such a character as his was fitted for this work: a man who with- 
stands long enough for full light to be thrown upon the business, but who 
then lets it proceed ; a man who interposes continual questions, but is too 
impotent to follow the course of justice; a man who at least had none of 
the abject passions of the Jewish rulers, and who had no interest against 
Him. He was a Roman, and so belonging to a nation which Providence 
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reference: Without that thou wouldst have, because no right, 
therefore no power, against Me, who have done nothing worthy 
of death; and still more, against Me, the king of truth and 
righteousness, the Son of God come down from above! Be- 
cause, however, this was “ given from above,” the Lord says at 
the same time, as if it was self-understood— Under this, not 
under thee and thy power, as thou thinkest, I bow and am sub- 
missive. And in this He is our pattern: “The pious man looks, 
like Christ, not at him who exercises the power over him, but 
ever at Him who permits to him the power which he exercises.” 
(Gossner.) 

The conclusion would now be: Therefore I suffered meekly, 
as thou seest and wilt see, all this power perverted against Me, 
and all this sin committed by thee and My enemies in the viola- 
tion of right, and in the absence of authority—and let not My- 
self be overcome and turned aside by all this sin. But this 
conclusion was left to be self-understood in the first clause, 
which has recognised and submitted to the authority, while de- 
nouncing the sin of its perversion; with the highest dignity and 
humility combined, the Lord speaks no further of Himself, but 
of others; and utters a quite different dvd tovdvo, the meanirg 
of which, so much contested, we shall enter upon presently. 
First, let us observe the parallel between this word, this dedouévov 
and the @picpévoy of Lu. xxii. 22; and note that God’s counsel 
does not abolish the guilt of the men who execute it. Moreover, 
let it be marked that in the midst of His self-surrender to be 
judged as a malefactor, the Lord is still the supreme Judge. 
Those who have power now, have, alas, sin also; yea, we all have 
sin—and He, who alone has no sin, speaks most plainly and 
judicially concerning this. And He speaks with truth and 


had used in earthly things to pour the whole world into a new mould. He 
was no imaginary sovereign, but the deputy of an absent lord and a higher 
power; which makes it all the more easy to feel (or rather symbolises it) 
that he does not speak in his own name. And, finally, I gather from the 
questions he puts, as well as from the character of our Lord’s replies, that 
he had not an inferior kind of soul, but on the whole possessed some- 
thing of the Roman manhood, integrity of character, and decision.” So 
Tobler:—we would add, just as much of these qualities as Rome herself 
then had, the representative of the power of this world, which he again 
represents, 
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ughteousness which recognises the degrees and stages of that 
sin. He knows not, nor does the entire Scripture (Lu. xii. 48 ; 
Matt. x. 15, etc.), that false doctrine of the Stoics, pressing a 
sound principle too far, which makes all sins equal and alike :— 
here are degrees of guilt, and specifically here where sin reaches 
ts highest manifestation, —degrees of guilt towards Jesus. He 
veighs this out with the sublimest repose; and graciously attri- 
sutes to Pilate, who had just now spoken so severely to Him, a 
esser sin than that of one who knew more than he.! Is not 
his blessing instead of cursing? Is not this at the same time 
he most penetrating and perfect answer he could receive: I 
now not merely thy power, how far it goes and how far not, but 
[ know also thy sin / 

But what, in this connection, is the specific meaning of Sea 
rovro? It might seem as if the whole of the preceding clause 
s regarded as being the reason; hence Liicke (with whom Alford 
1grees) earnestly maintains that every exposition of the dia rodro 
s incorrect which does not set out from this, that in the dedoué- 
yov aveodev lies the reason why Pilate was the less, and the Jews 
the more, guilty. But we cannot see the force of this, and hold 
hat in the “ given from above” there cannot lie any guilt, and 
hat none could result from it, less or greater ; consequently the 
nference drawn in “therefore” does not rest upon the main 
dea of the preceding proposition, but upon an unexpressed in-_ 
ermediate thought which it presupposes. Liicke says that Pilate’s 
zuilt was less, because he was simply the instrument of a higher 
ower in the council. But that cannot be admitted: we would 
simply ask, Were not the Jews also in their acts “the instru- 
ments of a higher counsel above?” Did not Caiaphas prophesy, 
us previously in the “ expedient,” so afterwards in the decree of 
leath which was valid before God? Does not the Lord say of 
Judas himself, that he was only the instrument of the Divine 
counsel?? Euthymius (with Chrysostom and Theophylact) 


1Tf He then held the balances—how will it be on the throne of 
tudgment? But then it will be otherwise! The greatest sin is now too 
sreat for forgiveness, only in the thought of the Cain who so declares it— 
out then the smallest sin will be great enough for.condemnation. 

? Thus there is a fundamental error in the exposition of Cocceius, which 
Lampe, passing over this nerum difficilem with unusual superficiality, adopts 
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would understand it: Because thou, Pilate, as thou sayest thy- 
self, has power to release Me, and does not release Me, therefore 
thou art not free from sin, though thy sin is the less. ‘Thus the 
conclusion would result in a direct proposition: Therefore thou 
hast sin—to which the fitting qualification was then appended. 
But this is not admissible, for the Lord’s car’ éuod had spoken 
of Pilate’s power to crucify Him; the conclusion does not speak 
of sin generally (which was to be understood of itself), or of 
guilt as nevertheless remaining, but expressly of the difference 
of degree. This difference therefore is the thing deduced in the 
“therefore.” We must not make it mean: Therefore, because 
it is a thing dedopévoy and “ decreed,” it might appear that thou 
art excused; but, nevertheless, it is not so (which would make 
the “therefore” a “not therefore,”’ a “ notwithstanding’). Nor 
as follows: Therefore hast thou sin, although, if the distinction 
be strictly made, a less sin than theirs. All these are forced ex- 
pedients, quite inappropriate in the interpretation of this simple 
saying. What then is the unexpressed intermediute thought, 
from which the “therefore” arises? It is very obvious to our 
understanding: Thou hast asked Me, Knowest thou not? Be- 
hold, I say we thee that which I do know, and very differently 
oon thyself, concerning thy “ having power,’—that thow 
knowest not! Is not this most certainly the foundation of the 
whole answer? Because I know, as I have spoken, therefore 1 
suffer thy power; because thou knowest it not, therefore thou 
dost exercise it (guiltily, notwithstanding the Divine decree) 
against Me. The Lord, adjusting His words with supreme 
dignity, does not offend him by giving back his own word, and 
saying expressly, “thow knowest not ;” but it was what Pilate 
must have inferred and felt at once—Thou art one who art 
ignorant as to the ground and limit of thy authority, especially 
as to the counsel of God concerning My person. It of course 
is to be understood that Pilate, like every other man, is igno- 
rant only through the fault of his own evil will ; that he has sin 
is a fact which is silently admitted; but the Lord who judges 


—viz., that Christ had declared by the same words that this power, to put 
Him to death, had not been given to the Jews! Assuredly, not bays as 
an official éZoverd, but given them asa dedonévov generally, an 2Zovace in 
the widest sense. be 
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him, weighing out to him merciful yight, makes prominent his 
ignorance, as, equally with his power, an actual fact. Bengel 
gave this interpretation of the 8d todto—“ Because thou hast 
plainly not known Me:” but we would make it more complete 
—Because thou hast plainly not known Me, nor thy power, 
nor what has been given thee “from above.” Thus the saying 
of Christ resolves itself into the fundamental idea of that other 
Lu. xii. 47, 48 (to which Matt. x. 15 is only a parallel), for 
the degree of guilt must in the end be one with the degree of 
knowledge. Thus He at once includes Pilate within the 
scope of His subsequent intercession—They know not what 
they do! 

But even thou art about to sin in thy impotent power, of 
which thou so foolishly boastest ; I know well that thou wilt not 
retain the power to set Me free, and that thou wilt not finally 
be “innocent” of the blood of the Just One. And even thy sin 
is essentially great and not little, though by reason of thy ignor- 
ance it is the less sin. In His careful respect for the official per- 
sonage, whom He was thought to have undervalued, the Lord 
does not directly express the fact that Pilate had sin, even the 
lesser sin; but He places first the counterpart and other side of 
the matter— He that delivered Me unto thee hath greater sin ; 
nor does He add to this—than thou. Whom, then,-are we to 
understand by this wapaé:Sovs (or, according to another read- 
ing, wapadovs)? ‘This is a new question for exposition, in the 
answer to which it has gone widely astray. Many have an- 
swered it by Judas. But the Lord would scarcely think of him 
now, without any direct occasion ; his case was despatched and 
his judgment sealed ;_ so that it is quite inappropriate to suppose 
him referred to here, especially in a word spoken to Pilate, who 
probably knew nothing about this betraying disciple. Nor did 
Judas in any sense deliver Christ to Pilate; “he that delivered 
Me to thee” points plainly back to ch. xviii. 35, so that the per- 
son meant must be sought among the people and the high 
priests. Finally, Judas had not the greater, but the greatest 
sin ; if he had been intended, as thus put in opposition to Pilate, 

why in this contrast of extremes was there no word of those who 
stood between, and who were there before the hall of judgment 
_as the accusers who had then delivered Jesus to Pilate? The 
VOL, VII. 2c 
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word spoken to Pilate would pass unintelligibly and most 
abruptly to a depth beyond his thoughts, instead of taking hold 
of present circumstances. Grotius was disposed to embrace 
together all in one :—Judas especially, in the second place the 
senate, and in the third the people. But Judas is too distantly 
referred to to be “ especially” the object, and the senate and 
people of the Jews would have been referred to in the plural. 
Liicke understands a reference to the Jews “ collectively,” with 
the ancients (Euthym. rév wapaddvrTev), and most in the present 
day. Lampe, too, would combine all : “The deliverers-up sinned 
in common (as it were in one mystical person) ; not only Judas, ~ 
but the legislature of the Jews, the whole Sanhedrim acting as 
one person, and especially Caiaphas, by whose authority all things 
were done :’’—and this last approaches nearer the truth. The 
acting as one person is indeed true; but on that very account 
this person can be viewed only as represented by that one by 
whose authority all acted. The Singular produces here, as put 
in comparison with Pilate, the decisive impression that person 
must stand against person ;' and that person, too, one who was 
well-known in his wickedness to Pilate, so that he might see the pro- 
priety of the Lord’s judgment. He consequently can be no other 
than Caiaphas, he in whose é£ove/a all things on the side of 
the Jews originated and were accomplished; just as all things 
~depended on Pilate, on the side of the Gentiles. Bengel : 
“ This was Caiaphas. Pilate, when he heard a certain mention 
of the Son of God, feared; Caiaphas, when he heard Jesus 
Himself calling Himself the Son of God, termed Him a blas- 
phemer, and decreed His death.’ Caiaphas knew of the power 
of the living God, and that he himself was only His servant ; 
Caiaphas knew the Scripture, and from it the counsel of God, 
knew not merely the meaning of “ the Son of God,” but also 
(almost entirely at least) that Jesus was He :—with all this the 
ignorance of Pilate stands in contrast. Caiaphas took the 
initiative in the whole matter (which lies in the tapadvdods), and 
acts according to his own wicked will; Pilate was drawn by cir- 
cumstances operating upon his feebleness into guilt. Pilate had 
not from the beginning a malignant will: in his case the ap- 


1 As Nonnus has correctly used évgp, rejecting all collective meaning. 
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pointment of the overruling God comes rather into prominence, 
as in that of Caiaphas his own essential wickedness. 

Thus we have here in the most appropriate place—what 
we might have expected, and would otherwise indeed have 
found wanting—a further judicial utterance concerning the 
second person, after Judas, among the sinners who rose against 
Jesus ; concerning this “ high priest,” whose character, here held 
up to him as a mirror of greater sin, could not possibly have 
been unknown to Pilate. Thus the Lord by anticipation speaks 
in the same gracious judicial tone in which His Apostles after- 
wards, Acts iii. 13, speak of the governor who would willingly 
have released Jesus. Braune, however, puts this too strongly, 
and even incorrectly: “ Jesus here spoke a word which should 
pacify the conscience of Pilate—others might have sought to 
alarm it by threatenings.” But this much is true: “the calm 
gentleness of Jesus had already alarmed his conscience to the 
utmost” —as the sequel in ver. 12 shows. And B.-Crusius is 
right in saying: “ The first (thou wouldst have no power, etc.) 
strikes down his pride; the second encourages him by the 
same consideration” — that is, generally, by showing him that a 
higher dedouévov of which he was unconscious ruled over the 
whole matter ; and, in particular, by holding out to him in the 
distance the forgiveness of his lesser sin. We remarked before 
that Jesus intentionally forbore to speak to the heathen directly 
of God; and now we must note that He does not spare the 
word si. For even the heathen in their ignorance knew what 
sin was; and by that knowledge they might be apprehended on 
behalf of God. But how gently, how graciously! does He speak 
of the relatively-ignorant sin of the heathen as the lesser sin, as 
human sin generally ; while the wickedness of those who knew 
in Israel borders already, as the greater sin, on the greatest—the 
Satanic sin in Judas. Having this last as it were in His thought 

(for Caiaphas is a second Judas) He names the representative of 
opposing Judaism, in opposition to the representative of blind 
heathenism, the mapaduéods; He does, indeed, at the same 
time, designate two numerous classes of sinners (with many gra- 


+“ There is in this expression a certain token of love to the person of * 


Pilate, which, coming from Him, whom he was conscious of condemning 
unjustly, appeared to Pilate all the more exalted.” (Tholuck.) 
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dations in each), but He refers primarily to the two individual ° 
persons. Iam now delivered up to thee—thus He stands, and 
on this He rests, before Pilate—to thee a proud impotent man, 
who wilt really have no further power than to become the instru- 
ment of Caiaphas, and thus wilt deliver Me up again to the Jews, 
My sentence of death being ratified. (Ch. xviii. 36.) He does 
not, however, expressly utter this last; He leaves it in the back- 
ground as the lesser sin of weakness, which he measures and 
defines now before its accomplishment. re 

Pfenninger makes Pilate, pondering this answer, say : “a God 
in bonds could not speak more nobly!” Quite truae—not more 
nobly in combined dignity and gentleness; but we doubt whe- 
ther the governor received so deep an impression—he thought 
of nothing beyond the release of this man, as in Acts xxvi. 31, 
32. Offended he certainly is not, and that of itself says some- 
thing in his favour. Here belongs Lu. xxiii. 22-25 as the 
parallel passage; we cannot place this before the choice of 
Barabbas, and the first sentence accompanied by the washing 
of the hands.’ St John, ver. 12, says, é« rovrov he sought oppor- 
tunity to release Him—but this cannot be merely in the sense of 
time, from now onwards. For he had been quite earnest about 
this before; indeed more so than now. (Liicke: “he appeared 
to John previously to have rather trifled with the matter” —is 
quite unjustifiable!) Thus it is on that account, as the Syr. 
sin on. Lampe and Klee assent to this; Augustine, indeed, 
corrected the Vulg. exinde by propter hoc; B.-Crusius points to 
ch. vi. 66, and here as well as there, combines the two—From 
that time, and on that account. He endeavoured from this 
saying onward, moved by it anew to release Him :—but he only 
endeavoured, he did not deliver it as the sentence of right, by 
his personal authority. The fourth and the last, still weaker 
attempt of the feeble man to deliver Him! (The three previous 
attempts were in connection with Herod, Barabbas, and Lece 
Homo. lu. ver. 22 reckons differently, not regarding the send- 


1* Exixplvew, superjudicare, as Bengel might say, BeGatody rd ~psbv—does 
not refer to the desire of the Jews, for an diryue is not a xp:bev, but to the 
earlier judgment which he would retract. It says now, He confirmed con- 
clusively the first sentence—not without a laconic addition of the Evan- 
gelist, He decreed that their requirement should take effect ! 


. 
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ing to Herod as a declaration of innocence in order to His 
release.) The matter must be ended: enough has been done, I 
pronounce Him free—but how did Pilate now finally miscal- 
culate! The Jews return to the “king” instead of the “ Son 
of God ;” and declare, We will go further to Rome, and com- 
plain of thyself! Now first have they touched the point where 
Pilate was most susceptible ; and, as sinners generally are quick 
to find out this in each other, and these sharp-sighted hypocrites 
especially knew the selfishness of their political rulers, it is 
almost a wonder that they did not resort to this expedient be- 


fore. But God’s counsel had held them back, purposely that all _ 


might proceed as it had. They now suddenly bethink themselves 
that Pilate would in the end inculpate himself before Cesar, 
and know very well that “ Pilate was not the man to sacrifice 
his own interest to the defence of injured innocence.” A Pro- 
curator was very lightly degraded by the capricious Tiberius. 
“Tf the thought had been suggested to Czesar’s suspicious mind 
that a strange people were more faithful to him than his own 
servants—what punishment would he have devised for these !” 
(Driseke.) Whether or not the title “ amicus Cesaris” was 
given to all the higher officials of the empire, or by way of ‘dis- 
tinction to some, and possessed by Pilate, it was doubtless with 
a keen and significant allusion to it that they now denied Pilate’s 
fidelity to Cesar, if he should let this man go free. Whoever 
should make himself a king within the Roman empire opposes 
himself (dv7iéyew, as Lu. ii. 34) to Cesar. The position was 
incontrovertibly true, but its false application to this Jesus must 
have its own force, as they knew it would: they ironically hint 
as the consequence that whoever releases ‘and does not punish 
such an one, is also an enemy of Cxsar, and that they would 
in their devotion denounce both alike 

Todrov Tov Noyov says St John, ver. 13 as in ver. 8,) and 
means. to say—the word concerning Cesar outweighed the 
word concerning the Son of God! And it suggested to Pilate 
—Better that this man should die, than that I should lose the 
government of the land. Thus he first sacrifices the guiltless to 
his own selfishness, and then afterwards to the clamour of the 


1 The reading ray Adyav rovrwy, sanctioned by Griesb., Schott, Lachm., 
Tisch., and the Vulg. hos sermones, takes away a very fine point. 
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enemies. Had he been hitherto upright in his government, and 
had he been now strong in the confidence of right, he would 
have had nothing to fear from Cesar; but there were many 
doubtful things in the past, and many cases in which he had 
subjected himself to similar threatenings of denunciation, as the 
learned may find in Philo and Josephus. At a later period he 
failed to escape his fate, and was deposed. For this time he 
saves himself ; and again (after the first time, Matt. xxvii. 19) 
sits upon the judgment seat, to decree the execution of injustice. 
Thus miserably ends his anxious running to and fro, his going 
in and out, which had been but the external symbol of his 
vacillation between Jesus and the Jews, of his internal conflict 
and surrender to the power of sin. The result of his entire 
conduct, mixed up of weakness and haughtiness (in which the 
haughtiness from beginning to end ruined all) is, that the weak: 

ness remained alone at last. “In order to conceal old abomina- 
tions, he must decide upon committing a new one. Now justly, 
chastised for old and new acts of wantonness, he stands before 
us in all his impotence. In fact, he will not let the lost game 
be utterly lost ; the sport with the king of the Jews comes again, 
as it were in its last convulsive efforts, down to the superscrip- 
tion on the cross.” So Driiseke profoundly interprets, and 
gives at the same time the most correct signification of vers. 14 
and 15. It has indeed been thought that by this repetition of 
the “king” he would remind the Lord’s former friends of their 
Hosanna, and encourage them to clamour for His release ; but 
this needs no refutation, after the whole statement of the case. 
Similarly with the interpretation of Grotius: “ He reproaches 
them that they had been so foolish as to desire such.a man for 
their king.” Thus is it mockery, but only of the Jews, who in- 
deed would be glad to have a king, but could bring forward in 
opposition to Cesar no better a king than this.’ Or, as v. Gerlach 
says, “ does he seek to avenge himself throughout on the Jews, 
mocking them in every way?” We cannot think that he con- 
sciously and deliberately does this. When he acts thus foolishly 
as it respects his object to release, adding “ Behold your king,” 
to his former “ Behold the man,” and asking further, “Shall I 


1 Lampe: “ This much is certain, that the irony did not touch Christ, 
but only the Jews.” 
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crucify your king?” he seems to return back, half unconsciously, 
to the abject trifling which had been all to no purpose; but, 
strictly speaking, he knows no longer what he does and says, 
he shifts round with his eravpdéca, which, put as a question, 
recoils upon himself with almost the mocking echo of an In- 
dicative. His “irresolute unrest” is painted with the highest 
historical truth in the narrative, down to the final wapédoxe and 
emréxpwve. 

Then rings out, after the first crucify, the wild cry, Away 
with! Away with! as in Luke xxiii. 18, Away with Him! 
which in Acts xxii. 22, and how many times since, has been 
echoed against both the Head and His members. Then the 
Jews abase themselves as in thoughtful requital, We have no 
king but Cesar! In the background there might be, as Hezel 
supplies it—“ That is if he is not mighty enough and willing 
to make us free” —but this they say not. The saying of the 
Talmud, standing there in proud impotence, though well- 
grounded in itself—Israel has no king but God—they blas- 
phemously and hypocritically subvert. They thereby, rejecting 
the true Messiah, finally, formally, and solemnly renounce all 


their Messianic hopes; they testify against themselves, utter 


their own condemnation, and once more (as in Matt. xxvii. 25) 
invoke their own judgment by the hands of these Romans. 


Lampe very suggestively compares Judg. ix. 14, where the . 


trees call upon the bramble to be their king, and out of the 
shadow of the bramble came forth the fire which devoured the 
cedars of Lebanon. 


TO THE DAUGHTERS OF JERUSALEM. 


(Luke xxiii. 28-31.) 


Our Lord’s going forth without the gate in reproach (Heb. i 


xiii, 11-13) is the counterpart of His entrance a few days 


before: now also the cry is that He is the King of the Jews— 


while He dies with two other malefactors! Is this most gentle 
Sufferer of the most unheatd of wrong—a revolter against 
Cesar? Yes, that was His currently-alleged crime; but the 


— 
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name which Pilate recognises, and which the Jews reject, re- 
mains unaltered as the symbol of His honour in the midst of 
His reproach—The King of the Jews! And He bore His 
cross; He the first and the only one who bore it with perfect 
consciousness and perfect freedom of heart: not as the typical 
Isaac bore the wood for the burnt-offering ; not as Simon the 
Cyrenian, or even Simon Peter. Properly speaking our cross : 
—love takes it up, and obedience bears it as His own. His 
garments were taken from Him, but we find nothing in Matt. 
xxvil. 81; Mark xy. 20 of a removal of the crown of thorns: 
that was left to mark Him out as the “king.” Worn down 
and exhausted—not in spirit, but in body and soul—by all that 
had befallen since the evening before, He begins to fail under 
the burden before the time: but the Jews, who nevertheless 
have such a law as Ex. xxiii. 5, feel no sympathy with their 
king; the Gentiles, who have now full freedom to mock and 
pour indignity upon this kingdom, feel no sympathy with this 
Messiah! No man will take hold of His cross: nevertheless, 
in order that the crucifixion may not be delayed, and to spare 
Him for greater sufferings, they constrain, by magisterial right 
of pressing, a stranger coming in an opposite direction to the 
crowd to bear the full weight of the cross. Nowhere is there 
compassion in all the multitude ; acclamation, rather, and merri- 
ment. At length, one voice of humanity breaks forth: only 
women indeed, but yet women who mourn over and bewail Him? 
—so loudly, that their smiting upon their breasts and their 
lamentations drown for a moment the tumult of the mob. 
Whether or not the Talmudical ordinance, that there was to be 
no loud bewailing at an execution, was in existence, —feeling 
here burst through all, and what could not be suppressed must 
have its course. They were not, however, the women-disciples 
from Galilee (Lu. ver. 49), but women from the city, belonging 
to the crowd. -Neither St Luke’s statement, nor the ensuing 
word of our Lord, justifies us in regarding these weeping women 
as believing dependents, or in assuming that their feeling was 
anything more than the human impulse of woman’s stronger 

7 As, according to the legend, Christ was condemned to be crucified with 
the mock tokens of kingly dignity. 

* The first xa! before txdxrovro is certainly to be struck out. 
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sensibility to such scenes of suffering. Thus it was not “the 
outburst of nobler feeling, which displayed itself most unam- 
biguously in thus bewailing Him whose condemnation was the 
cause of so much joy to the rulers and the rest of the people.” 
Nor does Lange exhibit it rightly : “Now already began the 
first breathings of another mind to be felt ; these were the early 
sions of the future courage of the cross.” Nor does the language 
of Jesus warrant the exposition which Hiller gives: “ Partly 
out of common sympathy and pity, for tender natures are ever 
ready to mourn over the wretched ; partly, through the special 
love of attracting grace, moving those whose faith in Jesus was 
now in the fire, and to whom He was deeply precious.” We 
must always maintain that these women did not weep with con- 
scious sorrow over the unrighteousness or sin of what was done. 
All was kindly, meant, indeed, on their part, according to the 
impulse of blind nature inthe womanly feeling, not easily ex- 
cited to wrath :—thus Braune adds the interesting observation, 
that “the sacred narrative has no record of any woman’s enmity 
against the Redeemer.”* Yet they felt on the whole and collec- 
tively only that which was human. They mourn over Him, in- 
deed, especially, as St Luke remarks ; and therefore their feeling 
is not precisely the same as any other malefactor’s melancholy 
execution would have excited: but there is no proper perception 


of His innocence, and the guilt of His enemies, im their minds. 


“ Their sympathy was not better than Simon Peter’s enforced 
and violent help” —Braune admits, but then adds: “he, how- 
ever, hastened to carry his feeling into action. Did these women 
do the same? Sympathy often disappears more speedily than 
its tears dry up.” 

Nevertheless, as this voice of ‘human compassion—which is 
perfectly in keeping with the historical truth of the whole nar- 
rative, that voice being never wanting amid the utmost horrors 
—is almost a refreshment to ourselves while we read, so must 
it have been acceptable to Jesus. It goes to His heart; He 
hears it and is once more moved to break His silence. He 


1 Souchon: ‘It was reserved for our time, in which hell, conscious of 
the coming judgment, lets loose all its Furies, to exhibit the new horror of 
even women lifting up their feet against Him.” But compare Acts xiii. 50 


all ta 
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speaks one word, and that of itself is His acknowledgment. 
Otherwise, however, what He speaks rigorously repels their 
weeping. Thus He rewards them by the most fitting word 
which He could utter to them; and this correction is His thanks. 
Jesus turned unto them, turned backward to them as they 
followed. The eyes of love, which had been sunk deep in sorrow 
because sinners rejected His love, He now lifts up > He stands 
still, and all, constrained by secret power, stand ready to hear 
His words. He begins to speak—Ye daughters of Jerusalem: 
and all are silent and hear! ‘Gentle as was the tone of His 
voice, the words which He spoke have an earnest and almost 
severe tone; not like gratitude for their sympathy and their 
tears, but rather like a reproof.” (Jakobi.) Yes indeed, His 
words are calmly solemn: we would add, keenly penetrating. 
The men had thought—What matter is it that the women 
weep? He counts these women worthy of a word, which He 
had denied before king Herod! But what He says is for them 
and for all—the last preaching of repentance on His way of 
death, His last word of public teaching. For us also it was 
spoken ; and His words should be preached to Christian people, 
especially on the Palm Sunday before Good Friday, that a 
genuine Hosanna may prepare the way for the King who 
enters as the Man of sorrows. It is, as the Berl. Bible says 
with partial truth, “a preaching of the law in the midst of the 
passion ; for the law is not to be dismissed from the history of 
the atonement.” More correctly it is the passion-sermon of 
Christ Himself in its first part, which the Seven Words on the 
cross complete by a second ; it is telling the Daughter of Zion 
in the best sense how she should first of all receive her King. 
It is at the same time the text for the typical symbol of Simon 
the Cyrenian, with which St Luke connects it; and we may 
primarily embrace them thus:—The Lord does not at first 
demand our sympathy, but our suffering together with Him ! 
We exhibit thus our general arrangement, which, like the 
word itself, points through the historical meaning to that which 
is of universal application. The theme is—The true significa- 
tion of the suffering of Jesus as it regarded Jerusalem rejecting 
Him ; consisting in this, that not Jesus but Jerusalem falls 
into the judgment which alone should be mourned over. First: 
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The general turning of their thoughts from Himself to Jeru- 
salem, ver. 28. Secondly : The nearer exhibition of the judg- 
ment impending over Jerusalem; ver. 29 in itself, yet with 
reference backward to what should precede—then in ver. 30, 
with typical prophetical reference forward to the final judg- 
ment upon all who should reject Him. Thirdly, in ver. 31, the 
full explanation, giving the ground of the whole: the differance 
between the judgment of grace and that of wrath, spoken not with- 
out a glance back to the Baptist’s first preaching of repentance. 
Ver. 28. Ye daughters of Jerusalem—this still remains a 
term of honour, here as in Matt. xxiii. 37, where Jerusalem is 
rebuked and condemned. Daughters of Jerusalem— His first 
word is a prophetical expression, in which He regards these 
women as representatives, not merely of Jerusalem, but of the 
whole land around the mother city. (Daughters like children, 
Matt. xxiii.) Read the whole prophecy Isa. chs. ii. and ii., 
especially ch. ii. 10, 19, 21, iii. 16-24; and compare further 
ch. xxxii. 9. Weep not for Me—He thus recognises and ac- 
knowledges that their tears refer to Himself, and so far their 
slight degree of spiritual knowledge; for He does not say— 
Weep not for ws three malefactors! But weep for your selves ; 
that is not at once—for your coming judgment; nor is it—for 
your own people ; but literally and strictly ls for yourselves, for 
that which is now on you and in you most properly your own, 
that is, your sin—that ye may not have to despair 1 in your own 
judgment! ‘Tears plentiful were shed that day in secret, as by 
Peter; but these were not such tears. Tears on account of sin are 
‘the Saviour’s joy! “The same lips, whose gracious breath had 
dried so many tears, now cries on the way to the cross: Weep— 
for yourselves and your children!” (Driseke.) Jt is the only time 
in all His life that He commands those who hear Him to weep. 
The weeping over suffering is the first step to true and 
wholesome sensibility and emotion:—over our own suffering 
and then in sympathy over others’ as our own. And the ex- 
- citement of such emotion in regard to the passion of our Lord 
is humanly true and therefore good—why else is the Man of 
Sorrows depicted before our eyes in all the lineaments of His 
_ grief? We should, indeed, rejoice whenever a hard heart is 
; even thus moved bee His woes: but that is no more than the 
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mere commencement, out of which very much more must 
spring. The Lord forbids not weeping; for taking up the word 
He commands at once—weep ye! but He would give this ex- 
cited emotion its proper direction, and its right object. The 
tears of mere sympathy are of no avail. Of mere sympathy ? 
Is then sympathy, that beautiful impulse of otherwise selfish 
man, not right? Should we not weep with those that weep ; 
and is not that weeping an expression of love, the source of 
many virtues? Yes verily; the sympathy which understands 
aright, and goes to the deep foundation of the reason for its 
exercise. But mere natural sympathy is neither serviceable 
nor salutary; it is involuntary, and therefore an impulse of 
pure nature, without value or power. Through our fleshly 
effeminacy it often leads us, on the one hand, to a weak sym- 
pathy with injustice ; and, on the other, to all the greater hard- 
ness of heart, if we suppress our feeling and thrust away from 
us its object. “The natural man can weep the tears of sym- 
pathy without any change whatever being produced in his 
heart. Such softness and good nature may consist with sin in 
all its thousand forms ; even Vanity and worldliness has tears of 
sympathy to shed; the slave of fleshly lusts may be moved to 
tears, and then go the same hour and serve his sin.” (Jakobi.) 

Thus, to mourn from the heart over sin, which is the people’s 
ruin, and to recognise it as the cause of all evil, according to 
Lam. iii. 39-41, is the second stage: then first. do we weep the 
real tears of truth. The transition to this is in our own proper 
feeling for self, by which we are apprehended when He, for 
whom we weep, says to us—Yea, there is much here for thee 
to weep over, but on thine own account! 'Thus the Lord, ac- 
cording to the remark of Grotius, “regards the general ten- 
dency of men, who weep more for their own than for others’ 
calamity.” Such penitent suffering for sin should be excited 
within us by every personal calamity, as the type and beginning 
of its future condemnation, Jer. ii..19. But this, alas, seldom 
takes place; because our false egoism, disturbed and provoked 
but not broken by calamity, hinders our deeper reflection upon 
what conduces to our peace and what leads to destruction. 
Then should sin become more plain to our eyes, if possible, in 
the sufferings of others! Where there exists a higher neces- 
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sity of suffering, our knowledge of that should rule our sym- 
pathy and make it fruitful. See, this sinner suffers his punish- 
ment—Think of thine own sin! This is the voice which we 
should hear at every execution whether of human or- Divine 
justice upon others. But, finally, it is our Lord’s will that 
even His guiltless suffering for the world’s sin should preach 


to us the sin of the world and our own; for he who learns: 


not to weep over his sin, will one day fall into that condemna- 
tion which will abide for ever as properly and alone to be 
mourned. But the recognition of sin as the cause of Christ’s 
suffering also, leads first to the profoundest, most thorough weep- 
ing over the suffering which we have inflicted on eternal love, 
in order to the perfecting of our repentance ;! and then, im- 
mediately, in most living transition, to joy over those redeeming 
sufferings which have obtained eternal glory—to that word of 
triumph, Weep not, He hath overcome! We do not merely 
mourn, we do not always mourn; to us also sorrow is the way 
to joy, as suffering was to Him the way to glory. For, does not 
the same suffering of the Just One manifest to us the highest 
love in order to our forgiveness and salvation? In truth, the 
cross of Christ does not merely preach to us the condemnation 
and punishment of sin, but also the blessed glad tidings of grace. 
If the Lord’s word to the daughters of Jerusalem does not in- 
clude this as yet, but ends with the threatening of judgment, 
yet it would save through threatening, lead to joy through re- 
pentance, excite its true tears to dry them again. The whole 
saying, especially its first words—Weep not for Me, but weep 
for yourselves—is spoken for all mankind out of the depths of 
the fundamental thoughts which we have developed. He Him- 
self had only wept over Jerusalem when He entered it; and 


His farewell words coincide with those of ch. xix. 42-44, al-_ 


most repeating them. He has nothing else in His thoughts but 
the salvation or the ruin of His people, of mankind; of that 
alone He speaks here; He forgets and renounces Himself in 
His profoundest personal sorrow; and will have sin alone be- 
wailed, on account of its inevitable doom. + 

1 Schéberlein : “ He is grieved at heart, not merely for having insulted 


the Divine majesty, but at the same time for having brought the Divine Jove 
to suffering.” 
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Yhrist’s suffering is not to be mourned over on its own ac- 
count; and our suffering with and in Christ, while it begins 
with weeping, brings joy in the end. Only the suffering of 
those who are condemned out of Christ, the misery of the re- 
jected rejectors, is essentially matter of weeping :—that is, for 
Him and for us; to the rejectors themselves there is despair 
without tears, rather than salutary weeping! The passion of 
Christ is no tragic spectacle to move men’s hearts; the history 
of His sufferings is not recorded to excite human and senti- 
mental feeling. Meditations of that kind on the passion are not 
really such at all, though whole books are full of them. Christ 
is infinitely exalted above our weeping on His account; and 
wills not thus to be mourned over. “ Who can worthily bewail 
Him?” But He does not reject this commiseration for the 
reason that harsh dogmatics sometimes assign, “ because He 
regards Himself in His present condition as one for whom 
sympathy is unbefitting, and as being unworthy of it on account 
of the curse and wrath of God resting upon Him.” For if He 
Himself weeps over the doom of the damned, how can we speak 
so hardly of the wrath of God? But because the counsel of 
God leads Him to victory and glory, there is no need for weep- 
ing on His account. But much on our own; ‘so that we, 
weeping for ourselves, may be partakers with Him of His 
victory in the only way in which we can share it. Only when 
the “For us” penetrates our hearts, can we experience the 
passion-sorrow and. engage in passion-meditations ; and know 
the grief of Lu. ver. 48 afterwards, as the preparation for the 
Pentecost. But the lamentation of the Daughters of Jerusalem 
had not this meaning; therefore St Luke writes only éxémrovto 
here, and adds not 7a o77j0n, or eis Ta oT 70H éavtov.' They 
knew Him in some general sense as relatively guiltless; but 
they knew Him not as the absolutely just, as the Holy One of 
God, who is offered up, and offers up Himself :—had there been 
more of that in their tears, they would have wept in still and 
solemn silence; entering into themselves they would have 
mourned without any xédarecOae of excited feeling, which 
nevertheless was no smiting of their own breasts. At most they 


1 As in the Heb. N. T. it incorrectly stands: 7772? by nieeing. 
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thought: “Alas, the innocent one! who can convict Him of 
sin? He has told our rulers the truth, and they therefore 
crucify Him.” But that truth itself, which He had told not 
merely the rulers, but themselves also, they knew not. They 
knew not themselves, and what in themselves was to be mourned 
over; they knew not the sin of Jerusalem and God’s people in 
such a manner as to see their own sin in it. The first thing— 
to know Jesus Himself —He requires not as yet at the begin- 
ning; that will be preached afterwards. But the second—to 
know themselves—He really makes the first, and requires it 
rightly from every one. No one, indeed, at least no dweller ‘in 
Jerusalem could honestly regard Him as a malefactor, or as 
such as He now appeared; but every conscience might and 
should have discerned and felt his own sin in the foarshl sin of 
the multitude rejecting Him. Oh that many in our day would 
think of this! For to know Jesus (as a supposed Redeemer) 
without knowing ourselves, is a melancholy delusion of carnal 
security: to know ourselves without knowing Jesus—can only 
lead to despair! Most assuredly the glorified Lord needs no 
more any lamentation of ours; but we need to Jament over 
ourselves that He may enter into us, and in order to that our 
first need is that repentance which He here preaches at the end, 
as He had begun by preaching it. What the Baptist had said 
to the unfruitful trees, He now says to the dry. ; 

But that repentance which He, as the Suffering Saviour, 
preaches and works, is nevertheless (as is here hinted in under- 
tone) something different from that first still-selfish weeping 
on account of bath and punishment— “since it makes the 
sympathising sorrow of Divine love in some sense its own,” as 
Schiberlein profoundly and yet simply says. And that first 
sympathy with Jesus should be in us elevated and glorified 
into a truly intelligent entering-into His sympathy of sorrow 
with us. 

For yourselves and for your children—He adds; not ue 
out sad remembrance of the people’s word, Matt. xxvii. 25. He 
thereby indicates already the (not enact but easily-under- 
stood) sin which should be bewailed, as one Sich would be pro- 
pagated from generation to generation, and the judgment there- 
fore as one which would burst upon mothers and children alike. 
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Ver. 29. For—the judgment will infallibly come! Thus the 
Lord testifies by His prophetic behold. The intervening thought 
in this connection is obviously the presupposition that space will 
be given, between now and that judgment, for the repentance 
of all who would escape that judgment. Itis true that the Lord 
in ver. 28 requires them to weep for the judgment which would 
surely and swiftly follow the sin; and His words would appear 
to go on—Do yeask Me what there is then in yourselves which 
is so much to be bewailed? Behold, I foretell to you that which 
I already behold, the impending detcaatintat This is the appli- 
cation to their own anxiety for self, which weeps most readily 
over its own misery. But when we look more closely, there is 
a change in His meaning :—He who weeps in anticipation over 
the condemnation of his sin, impending and pointed out before- 
hand, already weeps with penitent faith in God’s righteousness 
and truth, over sin, over himself in the true sense; and thus 
escapes the judgment. Or when this, as in the pxesent case, is 
to come externally upon a whole land and people, and therefore 
to befall the penitent also with the rest, he will be delivered 
from the wrath of the judgment; it will not be to him a judicial 
and wrathful condemnation, it will not be the doom of despair. 
All this is contained in the Lord’s words, if we understand 
them in their simple and easily-intelligible application to the 
case in hand. Hence it is now only “they shall say,” and in 
ver. 30, “they will begin to say :” —by no means, Ye shall say 
or make answer. For with those who receive the exhortation 
to weep now, it will be more tolerable, although they might be 
involved in the general tribulation ; they shall find a far better 
refuge and covering.  Bengel very incorrectly supplements the 
épodot—“ They will say, ¢.e. your children ;” as if these would 
then curse their mothers, and thereby their own birth and being. 
We cannot see to what end he makes this restriction. But 
neither must we extend the distinction between those who will 
“say” then and those who weep now, to signify that their 
weeping for Jesus was already a security against the judgment in 
their own case, as being the token of their real repentance and 
better feeling. No, the Lord does not in the following “they 
shall say” speak merely of His enemies in contradistinction to 


those who were now weeping; for in that case there would be no 
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meaning in the first words—Weep for yourselves; and the 
“for” would simply tell them to weep for their pecple and their 
land. He could not then have blamed and rejected their weep- 
ing for Him, that being their salvation from wrath and from 
judgment. Oh no, it is the very point of the severity of His 
words, that this mere weeping for Him and not for themselves 
would not by any means save the weepers ; that it was idle and 
useless in itself, unless it led to deeper repentance. Thus these - 
mourners themselves remain included in the threatening, on the — 
supposition that they learn not to weep for themselves; while ~ 
they are excepted from it, if they go on to repentance. They 
are, on the supposition of their penitence, at once included in 
the external tribulation which would befall J erusalem, and ex- 
cluded from the despair which would seize upon others in that 
tribulation. It is to intimate these two things that the word is 
thus indefinite. The judgment is threatened as impending and 
near,—that their repentance might be awakened ; yet it is not 
immediately and expressly denounced against these persons, — 
to give them’room for repentance. Thus alone is the €povat 
rightly understood : it is not merely “it shall be said ;” still less 
a contrast of other persons who should say ; nor is it a decisive 
épetre, ye shall say yourselves. | 

When the Lord by the prophetic “the days are coming” — 
D'S2 DvD) 13—repeats, as it were, the prophecy of the Entry,~ 
ch. xix. 43, He continues it by dwelling on the last word —and 
your children! It is thereby indicated that these children then 
adult (or those afterwards born of the present daughters of 
Jerusalem), and with them at least many of their mothers, will 
live to the days of that judgment, and, moreover, the word af» 
fectingly paints the misery of the mothers especially as having 
those children. At such a time of distress the rule of prosperous 
days is reversed. In these the unfruitful are bewailed, the 
mothers are congratulated; but then it will be said (otherwise 
than the usual language)—Woe unto them that are with child, 
and to them that give suck, in those days. (Ch. xxi. 23.) The 
Lord in this proverbial expression alludes to Hos. ix. 14; where 
in vers. 11-13 and again ver. 16, such destruction is denounced 
against the children in which fruitful Ephraim gloried as “ be- 
loved fruit” (D203 "12N), so that it would be rather to be wished 
VOL. Vil. : 2D 
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that God had given them “ miscarrying wombs and dry breasts.” 
He includes, at the same time, with the misery of the genera- 
tion grown up in the interval (as we have shown upon Lu. xix.), 
the frightful literal fulfilment of the ancient prophecies and 
types, in the horrible cruelty of the foe upon the little children 
who would then be in existence. His words, finally, are uttered 
in that mother-feeling, with which He would have gathered the 
children of Jerusalem under His wings; intentionally exciting 
and moving the womanly and motherly sensibility, even while 
He is pointing this excited sensibility to its proper object and 
ground. Not that the mothers are selected as representing “the 
loving souls among His people,” for whom such bitter tribula- 
tion was in store, this being interpreted of more than natural 
and human love; but He does indeed touch this human feeling, 
in order to excite its keenest emotion,’ in that point where as 
sympathy and compassion it makes the fruit of the body one with 
self. Again, and it is to be observed as expressing His own per- 
sonal feeling and its sparing tenderness, He does not positively 
say, Woe to the mothers who have children! but, Blessed will 
be those who have not.’ Pfenninger beautifully represents a 
woman as reminding Mary afterwards, when this account was 
read, of what had been spoken in Lu. xi. 27, 283 whereupon 
Mary exhorts them, “ Then keep, ye daughters of Jerusalem, 
the word which He said to you!” But the men who were around 
must also hear the word, and understand that judgment and sin 
should be bewailed on their own account and on account of 
their children, upon whom both pass over:—a very touching 
and powerful reflection for all preaching of repentance! The 
Lord did not lift up His voice as a trumpet when He uttered 
this prediction of judgment; but His words were loud enough 
for the hearing of all the silent multitude around. 

He spoke expressly and primarily of the judgment of Jeru- 
salem and Israel; yet He contemplated and referred to that 
which was shadowed out in this historical type—the judgment 


1 It is one of those few passages in which Jesus speaks expressly to the 
sensibilities—wherefore else the mention of the womb which bare and the 
breasts which gaye suck! And it is so here, obviously because He speaks 
to weeping women, and because He would use and give a better application 
to the feeling which He moved. 
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of all the impenitent and of all unbelievers in common, down 
to the last. How could He have withheld, at such a crisis, such 
an enlargement of His circle of vision? His word is not merely 
the voice of a Cassandra; He does not speak thus only as a 
“friend of his country,” but as the Saviour of the world, as is 
more plainly shown-in the ensuing words. As He bears-with 
His cross the sins of all the world, so does He behold not His 
people’s misery, sin, and punishment alone, but the condemna- 
tion of all the condemned together. 

Ver. 30. The same persons do not continue to speak, as the 
ap£ovrat proves; but this new word is the universal answer to 
the preceding, which fearfully surpasses it— Verily, unblessed 
are we! All of us, whether we bemoan our children, or only 
ourselves! To mark the highest degree of this misery, where 
despair begins, there is once more a scriptural, proverbial, and 


figurative saying—the calling upon the mountains and hills for 


protection within them; and that in vain, as is self-understood. 
The word is taken from a passage in the same prophet Hosea, 
in which Samaria was doomed even as Jerusalem, become like 
her, is doomed now. We read in ch. x. 8, And they shall say 
to the mountains, Cover us; and to the hills, Pall on us; and 
with this is connected the echo of Isa. ii. 10, 19, 21—the 
humbling of the proud daughters of Zion following in ch. i. 
Thus we see once more the Scripture spread open, in its concert 
and harmony of passages from many parts, before the Lord’s 
eyes; and in the midst, too, of His sufferings! In that Scrip- 
ture He had ever had His being; in its words, become now 
supremely and essentially His own, He thought and felt down 
to the last! But it is remarkable, as we have just seen, that 
the Lord inverts the order of words of Hosea, and makes as it 
were an anti-climax out of them; the Old-Testament word being 
deepened into a meaning which, however, perfectly corresponds 
with it in spirit. The doomed first wish for utter destruction 
under the mountains; and then, forasmuch as this is vain, they 
desire, in terror before the majesty of the Judge, to hide them- 
selves under the hills! The Lord ends with this “ hide;” He 
does not continue the words of Isaiah; for it is self-understood 
—before Whom. It required, if the whole truth were spoken 
down to its final fulfilment, that He should name Himself as 
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this Judge wlio should come. Yea, verily, He is the future 
Judge even on the way of Redemption; and, that He must 
condemn so many who will not be redeemed, in His deep sorrow 
on sorrow. Therefore He breaks off, and in His grief does not 
expressly say that before Him such terror will seize all who then 
and thereafter should cry—Away with Him. But the Holy 
Ghost in Rev. vi. 16 most significantly brings to mind this word 
of the Saviour’s threatening on His way of sorrow, and com- 
pletes it:—Cover us from the face of Him who sitteth upon 
the throne; and from the (now aroused) wrath of the (once 
patiently for us suffering) Lamb! Such terror and amazement 
has the refuge of tears no longer; it is infinitely worse than 
that salutary weeping which is now commanded in order to 
escape from future howling and gnashing of teeth. Then will 
they begin their terror ibihdn at last—but the better beginning 
of repentance they would never enter upon while it availed! 
Therefore their terror will be only the beginning, the torment 
of eternity to ensue will cease no more! This is the inmost 
meaning for the final consummation of judgment, which is only 
foreshadowed by the doom of Jerusalem. Then first, but too 
late —Oh that they had in a former time voluntarily humbled 
themselves before the majesty of their God! The historical 
and actual specific fulfilment of the figure, when, according to 
Josephus, the inhabitants of Jerusalem fled for refuge to sub- 
terraneous passages and sewers, and literally were hidden under 
the hills of their city, is the least thing: the meaning of the 
word reaches much further. Bengel: “Men have often been 
concealed in mountains. Great terror! when that which is 
horrible in itself is desired as a place of safety.” But this is 
the terror of despair. The sinner falling into the condemnatior. 
of wrath mourns not merely over the children, to whom with 
life he has given sin, the others whom he has involved with his 
doom; but before all things curses his own life and being :— 
he would, as far as in tifin lay, rather exist no longer, as Rev 
ix. 6 fethex explains the word. But it will then be told them, 
that those who seek death shall not find it ; that they may desire 
to die, but death will flee from them. They are preserved and 
spared for the greater terror—Oh that we could be delivered 
from a sight of Elis countenance! And the prayer to the rocks, 
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to cold and dead nature, is in vain; for (as Baxter somewhere 
says) “thou hast made the Lord of the hills thine enemy; His 
voice, and not thine, they will obey!” Oh that thou hadst, 
while there was yet time, called upon Him to save and_ hide thee 
from the coming wrath! 

Ver. 31. This future judgment of wrath is now as a warn- 
ing shown forth even in connection with the present judgment 
of mercy which proceeds upon Jesus in His sufferings; for 
that which is common to both is the judgment, the righteous 
severity of God against sin! Yet the connection is exhibited 
only in such a manner that:we must draw the inference from 
the one to the other by a how much more, making plain the 
great distinction between them at the same time.! We find in 
this conclusive utterance our Lord’s own decisive protest against 
that identity which is assumed in a certain theology between 
the full wrath of God and His own sufferings; and for the 
position, which should need no argument to establish it, that 
he who sinks into despair and damnation through his own sin 
endures a different suffering from that which the Redeemer 
endured, and which we share with Him for our sanctification 
and life. 

But before we deduce this from the simple word before us,. 
we must do the great Bengel the honour to set aside his strange 
misinterpretation, which has been followed by only afew. He 
understood by the dry wood or tree, old, feeble, and wnfruitful 
people, in opposition to those who were yet young and vigorous 
—appealing to Isa. lvi. 3; Ezek. xxxi. 3. He received all in 
the external, literal sense ; and supposed ver. 31 to be a con- 
tinuation of ver. 30, expressing the amazement of those whom 
this misery should befall. If the enemy thus deals with the 
young, as we see—what have we aged to expect? In the Ger- 
man New Testament he defines the matter very simply: in 
ver. 30 the barren, who were counted happy, reply, and then 
in ver. 31 liken themselves to a dry tree, as the fruitful to a 


1 Not as Krummacher despatches this word, so unfavourable to his doc- 

_ trine of substitution : ‘‘ That which passes upon Him must be of the same 

_ nature with that which is threatened against the ungodly.” Perfectly and 

entirely the same it certainly is not—that is as clear as day in the very 
progression and conclusion of the sentence. : 
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green. For “when Jerusalem fell, the aged and useless would 
find less mercy from the Romans than the young and the 
strong.” Apart from the questionableness of this last remark,’ 
the whole exposition (which some might be ready to embrace, 
in order to escape from ours) has nothing less than the whole 
saying against it. After the word of amazement, ver. 30— 
manifestly the last which mortal could speak—it seems in the 
highest degree inappropriate to represent these despairing souls 
as beginning again with the feeble conclusion—F or how will it 
be with us! And equally so to represent the Lord as having 
closed His words with such an expression of the wretched, so 
definitely describing the judgment of J erusalem! We expect, 
and should then find strangely lacking, something said about 
His own present sufferings—for they were the subject now. 
Though they were not to weep over His sufferings, yet they 
should rightly contemplate and understand them; nor could 
some reference to this be wanting here. But the first and most 
immediate influence by which Christ’s sufferings arouse us to 
repentance, is this, that they point out to us a suffering on 
account of sin; and teach us to conclude how awful must be the 
wrath of judgment unto eternal condemnation, if the judgment 
of saving suffering, purchasing grace and redemption, and abso- 
lutely necessary to our salvation, is so severe! This remains 
the necessary conclusion, without which the whole saying would 
lack its appropriate close. This penetrates at last the whole 
depth of His meaning, as He connects the predicted condemna- 
tion with the lamentation which was before His eyes, in such a 
manner as the case required. On the other hand, how super- 
ficial and feeble would be the termination of the discourse ac- 
cording to Bengel’s interpretation.” 

We have in the Old and New Testaments clear parallels for 
the meaning of this saying, Jer. xlix. 12; Prov. xi. 31; and 
1 Peter iv. 17, 18; in which last passage the sufferings of 


1 For one cannot see why the old should endure greater cruelty. Hiller, 
who always follows Bengel, only brings out—‘t Those who pierce the young 
and vigorous with the sword, will not spare the old.” Comp. Deut. xxviii. 
50; Lam. v. 12; Isa. xlvii. 6; but also Isa, xiii. 16-18. | 

2 Bday like 72 also equivalent to tree—vypp is in the Vulg. viridi, 
comp. 3&5 Job. viii. 16. 
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Christians with and in Christ, consequently the sufferings of 
Christ Himself, appear to be regarded as a commencing judg- 
ment, It is generally acknowledged that the Lord by the green 
tree signifies Himself, and by radra movotovw—if they do 
these things—refers to the sufferings which the woren wept 
over. The connection of the present figure with the former 
words is very slight, merely that which the unfruitfulness and 
fruitfulness might suggest. He refers once more to passages of 
Scripture, combined together ; but it is probable that He thought 
of the cross, the dry tree of the curse, when He chose the ex- 
pression. See what was said in Hzek. xvii. 24, with another 
application, concerning the drying up of the seemingly green 
tree, but the making of the seemingly dry tree to flourish ; in & 
type which manifestly points to the judgment of the enemies 
and the kingdom of Christ. This will make it plain that the 
Lord here calls Himself the condemned green tree, that is, the 
_ Righteous One suffering on account of. sin the judgment of God, 
while those others are the wnrighteous who deserve to be plucked 
up by the roots. (Jude ver. 12.) That, further, is the plain 
interpretation of Ezek. xx. 47, where the fire burns up without 
distinction all trees, green and dry ;* that is, according to chap. 
xxi. 3, the righteous and the ungodly are cut off alike. V. 
Gerlach embraces this full meaning: “If the green and fruit- 
bearing trees are rooted up, it is a sign that all trees are to be 
destroyed; and thus, most certainly and above all, the dry trees. 
When in the hidden purposes of the Divine counsel of salvation, 
the pious are cut off, it is a sign of fearful judgment and doom 
for the ungodly.” But it is of importance to look more closely 
at this. The reason of the Divine plan is not so entirely a 
hidden one: suffering takes place assuredly only on account of 
sin. ‘Even those who are relatively righteous and devout go 
not through their course without the fellowship of suffering. 
But, finally, in the application to the sufferings of Christ, who 
is the Righteous One, and who is alone by person and nature 
the green tree, we should not adopt the ordinary style of speak- 
ing and say (with v. Gerlach): “The accomplishment of the 
Divine punishment of sin in the person of the guiltless (this is 


1 Or “the rod of my son, it despiseth every tree,” as chap. xxi. should 
be translated Poy! 
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even juridically impossible! this summa injuria in order to main- 
tain summum jus !) is a sign beforehand that God will leave no 
sin unpunished.’ ‘The question, rather, would arise as to why 
any sin was to be punished after all had been already punished 
in the one. The ti indicates not merely a contrast with the 
tavra as to degree; but rather that.what will take place upon 
the dry tree is something altogether different, which we may 
conclude a minori ad majus, from what did take place upon the 
green tree. ‘Theophylact’s paraphrase is a good one: “If they 
do these things in Me, fruitful, always green, undying through 
the Divinity— what will they do to you, fruitless and robbed of 
all life-giving righteousness ?” 

Only thus, does the entire discourse find its appropriate 
close, in the final words which give the fundamental reason of 
all, What is it in all suffering, whether of the righteous or the 
unrighteous, which is, properly speaking, lamentable, and to be 
mourned over? Nothing but sin, of which it is either the 
wages or the atonement. For there is a judgment of sin, and 


that, finally, a permanent, eternal judgment of wrath. That 
ye may escape from this, mourn ye sinners over yourselves ! 


Behold in the judgment of grace which falls upon the Just 
One on account of sin, a hortatory warning of that infinitely- 
heavier judgment of wrath! The judgment of grace begins and 
is fulfilled first in Jesus and His people; and in eike sense judg- 
ment, as St Peter rightly interprets the external symbol, Jer 
xxv. 29, Ezek. ix. 6, begins in the house of God, yea, on His.own 
ce Son. (For, believers are included with Christ in 7d 
bypov £UNov—the definite article is not to be omitted from the 
text—and must enter into the fellowship of His sufferings. As 


‘itis wrong to say that He really and fully bore ‘what should 


have been our punishment, so it is also wrong to say that this 
is now imputed to us only as the suffering of another.) But 
the judgment of wrath, which brings final and eternal despair. 
without salvation or refuge, will fall upon those who persevered 
in unbelief. What an awful reality is sin! What will re- 
main for those who would not be reconciled and saved, seeing 
that their reconciliation and salvation in and through Christ 
could not take place otherwise than by such sufferings on His 
part ! This alone is the right and salutary a of 


\ , 
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Christ’s sorrow and passion; it is this which He points to, 
instead of an unintelligent and sentimental lamentation over 
it. “ Gods wrath is heavier to bear than Christ's cross” —is an 
excellent word, by which Rieger abolishes his own dogmatic 
system." Indeed, the sin of the crucifixion was atoned for 
through the cross itself, had repentance followed. Jerusalem 
was not destroyed because it crucified Jesus, but because it 
rejected Him; that is, because it persisted in that rejection, and 
would not receive the apostolical preaching, Acts il. 23-38 ; 
il. 17-19, ete. 

“Tf they do such things in Me,” the Lord says—not “ if ye 
do” —tothe women ; but it does not follow that He distinguishes 
His enemies and crucifiers from these sympathising and better- 
thinded women. ‘That the sin of these women, too, is regarded 
as part of the guilt which brought upon Him His woe, was 
already assumed, as we have seen, in the “weep for your- 
selves!” He might have plainly said—If such sorrow comes 
upon Me through you, what anguish will one day come upon 
you through Me! But He does not say so; for, on the one 
hand, He veils now in the way of suffering His future juditial 
dignity ; and, on the other, it would have been a not-yet-intelli- 
gible anticipation of the future passion-preaching of the Holy 
Ghost, if He had thus early told these daughters of Jerusalem, 
in the midst of their wailings, that they also joined to crucify 
Him! The indefinite rosotow—if they do—corresponds with 
the yévnrav, and the meaning so far is that both (what the Jews 
now do and what the Romans will do to the Jews) were not the 
act of men, but the counsel and the judgment of God. Yet it 
is not without design that “they do” is used the first time, since 
there is in it (what is suggested to be deeply pondered) an un- 
righteous zrovetv, a deed of wickedness; and none should conclude ' 
from this rooting up of the good tree, although fruitful in the . 
works of God,— Consequently, he also an evildoer! But, rather 
—If God permits and orders such suffering for the righteous, 


“1 The perfect opposite of Bengel’s perfectly incorrect position :—‘‘ The 
punishment of Christ was heavier than that of any Jew when the city was 
taken :””—pbut it should also run, “‘ than that of any condemned soul, when 
the world is destroyed !!” This, however, is contradicted by ver. 31, rightly 
‘understood. 
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what shall be, what must befall, finally and fully to the un- 
righteous! In this latter, the reference to the execution by 
human hands? falls entirely away ; because the word already 
penetrates beyond the Romans to the fire of the last judgment. 

If the women and the men who first heard and pondered 
this saying were moved in their hearts to ask, Why is it per- 
mitted that this should be done to the green tree? the very first 
word from the cross, interpreted by the Spirit of. God in their 
consciences, and apostolical preaching most fully afterwards, 
would unfold to them the answer, and deduce from the grace 
revealed in the sufferings of Christ the piercing conclusion : 
— What must come upon all at last who persevere in reject- 
ing this grace! And we ourselves may think further— What 
will come upon the branches which had been partakers once 
of grace, and then became dry and withered again! These 
the Lord includes, without any distinction, in the dry tree fit 
for eternal fire. 

And after He had spoken these mighty words—words which 
preached repentance, predicted judgment, exhibited a possible 
salvation frorh a misery which was yet inevitable, measured out 
grace and wrath, pointing from His redeeming sufferings to 
future eternal anguish— He turned round again; and the pro- 
cession went onward to Golgotha, where “these things” which 
they do must have their full accomplishment, more awfully and 
more perfectly than the sympathising women could imagine to 
themselves. 


_ FIRST WORD FROM THE CROSS. ° 
(Luke xxiii. 34.) 


We are now come to Gotgorna. Oh that all our readers 
were such as already sing, or are learning to sing, with the poet 
of the Brethren—“ Through all times, through eternities, has 
my spirit restless wandered ; but nothing seized my whole heart, 
until I came to Golgotha!” Every one, whose heart has been 
thus seized, knows full well that there is nothing else within the 

' Which is made prominent by the reading in the Vulg. quid facient. 
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iscovery of man’s seeking mind, whether in time or eternity, 
yhich can absolutely bring the heart, full of sin and longing, 
» God, that it may in Him be renewed and restored to man 
gain. Wander whither thou wilt, with thy feet or in thy 
pirit, thou must at last come to the place of a skull, consecrated 
9 death and judgment, pointing to the Jerusalem at hand. But 
ere is not only heard the word from Sinai, The wages of sin is 
leath!—but the gift of grace in eternal life is victoriously 
‘lorified on the cross, which is lifted up in the scene of judginent. 
ut of the profoundest depth of ruin breaks forth in its most 
slorious exhibition the love of God in Christ Jesus; he who 
mbraces that love by faith can praise God who hath given to 
1im also this victory. The superscription in the three theologi- 
“al tongues bears witness for all the languages of the earth, 
-oncerning the King of the Jews as the Saviour of the world." 
All, even the most shameful circumstances of His crucifixion, 
fulfil the prophetic word, and become most convincing argu- 
ments in the preaching of the Gospel. But the historical 
Scripture of the Holy Ghost celebrates in this most sacred 
narrative its triumph over all that can ever come to pass in time 
or the ages of eternity.” 


1 We may say this, inasmuch as the éSpeiorl, the idiom of the people at. 
the time, represented the Hebrew tongue, as in the Eli-invocation of Jesus. 
Strictly speaking, the sacred language is wanting by the side of the official. 
and the learned languages; but in this it was shown that all the tongues of 
people and commerce were to be anew sanctified for this King. 

2 We cannot resist quoting an anecdote which Hess received from an 
eye-and-ear-witness. ‘‘In one of the soirées of Baron d’Holbach, where 
the most celebrated infidels of the age were in the habit of assembling, great 
entertainment was afforded by the witty way in which the pretended 
absurdities, stupidities, and follies of all kinds which abound in the sacred 
writings were descanted upon. The philosopher Diderot, who had himself 
taken no part in the conversation, put an abrupt end to it by suddenly say- 
ing: ‘Gentlemen, I know no men in France, or elsewhere, who can speak 
or write with more talent or more art. Nevertheless, in spite of all the 
evil we have spoken, and doubtless with reason enough, of this book [de ce 
diable de livre], I defy you, with all your power, to compose a narrative 
which shall be as simple but at the same time as sublime and as touching as 
the recital of the passion and death of Jesus Christ, which shall produce the 
same effect, and make so strong a sensation, felt so generally by all, and the 
influence of which shall continue the same after so many ages.’ This un- 
expected apostrophe astonished all who heard it, and was followed by a long 
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The saying written in Isa. lili. 12 is now fulfilled: He is 
reckoned among the transgressors, in order to bear the sin of 
many. But that all sbi be fulfilled, or rather that its fulfil- 
ment might be made manifest, He utters that which was there 
predicted in His intercession for the transgressors. This is His 
first word; for His rejection of the stupifying drink was most 
probably accompanied only by a gesture which declined it. The 
custom of closing the mouths of malefactors, a custom of rare 
and most extreme barbarity, was probably not yet in existence ; 
or, if it was, they could not put it into practice, because the 
world was yet to hear some further words of His mouth. They 
crucified Him—St Luke records this first, so that after the Lord 
had meekly undergone this, He speaks His first word from the 
cross, and probably while the nails were being driven. The 
never-ceasing intercession of His pleading heart becomes here 
an uttered expression and testimony. Let us approach, and 
reverently seek to understand it. What a word is this! 

- There is no resistance here! He defends not Himself; and 
although He might have said—Remove hence! Fall down be- 
fore Me! He says merely with perfect resignation— What they 
do (IIovodor, probably connecting itself with the tadra rovdct 
of ver. 31 before). There is nothing of wrath. He threatens 
not, nor invokes vengeance— Let me see Thy vengeance on them ! 
(Jer. xx. 12). There is nothing of accusation or-lament, no 
imvocation of help— Save Me! Nor is there heard the word 
which we poor sinners are too ready, half in truth and half in 
pride, to utter—LJ forgive you! although He as the Holy One 
has the power to forgive as well as to condemn (Jno. viii. 11). 
Nor in this death for sin not His own is there any place for 
Forgive Me! Asserting His own rights while renouncing them, 
He thinks to the end not of Himself, like other children of men, 
but—as in the way with the daughters of Jerusalem—of others ; 
nevertheless, He avails Himself of His prerogative in calling 
upon His Father for others. It is an infinite graciousness of 
self-denial, and humility of self-concealment, which is blended 
with the pears of this word. Thus He dees not now say, 


_ silence.”— After this note, we would beg every one, whom it is needful thu 


to beg, to read through the entire history of the Passion, before our exposi- 
tion of the words from the cross. 


» 
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I will not complain of you to the Father, I will pray for you ; 
but He prays at once in most childlike simplicity, as if in so 
doing He only fulfilled an obligation, like that of the dying 
sinner, to confess and supplicate for himself. That every trace 
of personal judging, every tone of the most allowable and neces- 
sary thought about Himself, might be taken from the word, He 
does not even,say—“ what Wes do to Me or against Me.” He 
further cries, Forgive them, what they do :—-for “Thy children” 
He cannot say, although His appeal to the Father does avail 
even for them. But ae specifies whom He means in no other 
way than by the gracious presupposition, For they know not! 
He restrains Himself in His most gracious expression from 
making any such distinction as, Forgive all those who do not 
1 plbagemnet know ; or, Forgive them 7f they know not what they 
- do :+—although, as we shall see, this awful distinction remains 
in the background. 

His “intercession” is infinitely more than any such inter- 
cession as is possible and appropriate to sinful men generally, 
and specifically quite different from it. For, He utters His 
word not merely as a request, like others; but with the same 
consciousness which had been formerly expressed —Father, I 
_ know that Thou always hearest Me. His intercession has this 
for its ground, though in meekness it is not expressed —Father, 
I will that Thou forgive them. “Father!” By this He con- 
firms to us once more, in the most humble and yet the sublimest 
manner, His own avowal that He is still the Son of God, and 
abides such upon the cross and in His atoning death. It is not 
as merely a holy man, but strictly as the incarnate Son, that He 
appeals to God by the name of Father; but the expression of 
His prayer immediately follows—being strictly connected with 
it—which speaks of forgiveness as its great object. 

When we examine and analyse it, this first word from the 
cross discloses to us three things. First, the perfect love of the 
holy Son of man, maintained and eae even unto death: 
for the ery which went up to God has for its presupposition that 
He as man retains nothing but forgiveness and love. His whole 

! Indeed, just as little can He say—Even if they knowit ; forgive even 


those who sin without ignorance. Least of all could the peer include the 
_ author of all this sin, and say of Satan, Forgive him / 
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life was an expression of such love ; His death set upon it the last 
seal. So meekly and humbly does He die in the hands of His 
tormentors, that it seems to Him needless to speak of forgive- 
ness on His own part. But, secondly, when we penetrate deeper, 
the word points us to atoning love—and that, too, of the Father 
himself, as it is revealed through the Son, who thus knoweth, 
and thus appealeth to, Him. With God there is forgiveness, 
that man may fear Him in order to love Him.’ No man can— 
even in that sense in which Scripture condescendingly uses the 
word for men—forgive until He is forgiven ; otherwise his 
unjustified “I forgive!” is both untruth and sin together in 
one. Thus Christ, now hanging upon the cross in the likeness 
of sinners, though He does not of course pray first for any for- 
giveness for Himself, yet keeps silence as to any forgiveness on 
His own part, referring that to the Father above. Once more, 
however, this God who reconciles the world unto Himself, not 
imputing to it its sin, is no other than the God who is in Christ, 
the Father of this Son. The Father, that is, who through Him 
then wills to be and will be our Father also; by no means is 
such already in Himself. Consequently, that is not indeed ex- 
pressed which is implied in itself, My Father—for that Father- 
love which is now free to all is appealed to; but neither does 
He say—Forgive Thy children! In this supplicatory appeal 
of the Son, which is heard and granted at once, the voice of 
eternal love itself utters its promise—I will forgive. But only 
through that propitiation, in which the Just interposes for the 
unjust. Consequently, finally, and in the third place, this word 
exhibits together and at once, as well the ground as the limit of 
forgiveness and reconciliation for the sins of the world. 

Its ground is and must ever be this intercession of the Son, 
who in the appearance of like condemnation can yet say “ Wather.” 
While His blood is being poured out, the testimony thus given 
beforehand declares— For you, for the forgiveness of sins! Thus, 
we have here in the beginning of the proper sufferings of death, 
the sufferings of redemption, a testimony concerning their cause, 
their jean, and their fruit—Therefore, to this end I suffer 
what they do! For He Himself “knoweth what He doeth” in 
this His suffering. fulfilment of all! “ The saddest lamentations 
in the passion-psalms turn constantly to exultation in the blessed 
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results which would follow, in the life which so many miserable 
souls would derive from them; and we may therefore say that 
the Lord Jesus sweetened His bitter crucifixion to His own thoughts 
by His testimony to the blessedness which would follow His 
passion.” (Rieger.) He who hangs as a king naked upon the 
cross, does thereby not merely testify that “one may be a king 
and not have a thread of the trappings of this world” —but this 
naked One alone covers our shame (Gen. iii. 21), Thus the 
type and the interpreting word are brought directly together ; 
and hence St Luke adds in the same verse—And they parted 
His raiment. 

But how far extends this atoning word, which then and now 
restrains wrath against evildoers? Who are the evildoers for 
whom it was spoken and avails? The word says with designed 
indefiniteness no more than “ them,” in order to make room for 
every one who will and who can include himself. He does not 
say, My enemies—but He means in the widest sense all who are 
guilty by participation in what was done to Him. First of all, 
most assuredly, the executioners who eruci/y Him, as the con- 
nection in St Luke teaches us; the four soldiers who execute 
the deed. One might indeed be tempted to say (with v. Ger- 
lach) : “ This intercession was not offered for the soldiers who 
nailed Him to the cross; they were not directly guilty of their 


~ act, doing it simply in obedience ””—as their duty. But this is 


only a misleading fallacy, for they were otherwise sinners ; more- 
over, their obedient, undoubting performance of their duty was 
done not without a sinful pleasure in doing it, or at all events 
was closely connected with their general condition as sinners, 
included in that common sin of the world to which the Lord 
now ascribes His crucifixion. The word applies primarily to 
them, inasfar as in them was embodied the general fact—They 
crucified Him. Once more, as so often elsewhere, the Lord 
seizes the immediate and concrete exhibition, but means while 
He does go all that is exhibited and symbolised in it. He says, 
Forgive My crucifiers, and means all sinners as His enemies ; 


as far as possible all men, in opposition to whom He stands 


before God as the Holy One, even while He becomes their 
Brother in all things, in their misery and their ignominy, and 
as the alone guiltless makes Himself the representative of their 
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guilt. Here prays He for the world (John xvii. 9), and even 
this intercession continues in heaven. (Heb. vii. 25.) But not 
only ‘for the world, as opposed to His disciples. Peter, who 
denied Him, is included, with that which He did toward the 
‘fulfilment of the griefs of his denied Master; even John and 
Mary too, with the doing of their hearts in sinful infirmity, as 
the Lord sees through them. Even the murderers, between 
whom He hangs as numbered with the transgressors, are in- 
cluded, with all that they have done and all they have to do; 
inasmuch as here the whole world with its sin is regarded 
as the cause of the death of Christ upon the cross. Are the 
high priests and rulers also included, who condemned Him, de- 
livered Him to Pilate, and raged for His crucifixion with the 
most furious zeal of malignity? Certainly many among them ; 
all, indeed, of whom Caiaphas had already given in John xi. 
50, a prophetically true testimony— Ye know not! But far in- 
deed is the word from availing for him, this ringleader of the 
counsel and of the act, They are greatly in error who say that 
“the Lord had His real murderers especially in His thoughts 
in this prayer, and petitioned expressly for the terrible men who 
urged on His condemnation with devilish malice.” Oh no, we 
cannot give any specific interpretation to the word thus spoken 
in widest generality, and yet (as we shall see) expressing its 
own restriction ; we can no more refer it especially to the judges 
and accusers than to the soldiers who executed their will. The 
Lord does not indeed say now what we have found expressed in 
the 30 efras—thow hast said—to Judas and Caiaphas; it is 
not His will to exclude and except those who knew, but He 
commits all to Him who judgeth righteously. He closes His 
word, however, in such a manner, that it prays for the forgive- 
ness of those sins only which were capable of forgiveness: not 
for the sin unto death, 1 John v. 16. 

What they do—this expression, uttered in the present be- 
tween the past and the future, embraces assuredly all sin of all 
sinners, which is seized in its central manifestation in the cru- 
cifixion of the Son of God: thus the sins which preceded this 
intetcession, and the sins which followed it. The intercession 
looks back upon all that had brought them to the point of 
crucifying Him, and forward to-all that would thereafter be 
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done in continuation of that act. “The word of this intercession 
stretches out two arms; the one, to atone for all the sins which 
had gone before, the other, to atone for all the sins which 
should follow.” This is certainly true; but we further ask— 
Is all, can all, be forgiven which all do, have done, or will do? 
and must answer Vo ; for the intercessory word, while it gives 
us the ground of this reconciliation, gives us its limit likewise. 
The first and proper objective ground of all possible, and 
therefore actual, reconciliation was unexpressed and only inti- 
mated in the appeal to the Father; if we bring it into com- 
pleteness, it is,—Jor I, the Son, supplicate for them on the 
same cross on which I am pierced for their sin! But then at 
once comes out the limit of this reconciliation; since a sub- 
jective condition and consequently a restriction, which supposes 
something different, is expressed as the ground. Thus the in- 
tercession veils, as much as might be, and gently passes by, the 
excluded; yet the “for” which is the ground of forgiveness, 
has plainly enough the force of a conditional “#f”’? All are 
meant, concerning whom the all-knowing Son can say, because 
He knoweth it—that they know not what they do. “That does 
not signify that their ignorance would deserve grace; but the 
reason is derived from their miserable condition.” So speaks 
the Berl. Bible rightly, but not the whole truth; the whole 
truth would be: for it is yet possible that forgiveness should be 
extended to them. This alone is the inmost meaning of the 
reason assigned in the Mor, which has a restricting Jf as its un- 
dertone. Indeed the most gracious word of the widest mépecis 
and most ready dpeous, which we have here, does not expressly 
name their dwaprdvew or dwaptia (as Stephen, Acts vii. 59)— 


nevertheless sin is intended in the word, because forgiveness. 


This word of our Lord, which is so unintelligently and wilfully 
perverted, is very far from sanctioning that superficial con- 
science-condemned theory, so ignorant both of grace and sin, 


_waich derives sin so-called from not knowing simply, and makes 


- 
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it one with ignorance. How often do we hear in various tones 

the effeminate wail and empty hope of such words as these: 

“ Alas, poor mortals, if they only knew and understood, they 

would not sin;” that is, in fact, they do not sin at all! Then 

doctrine would be sufficient for their deliverance, and their re- 
VOL. VII. 25 
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conciliation with God would consist only in the removal of their 
error! Oh no, in this pregnant vi (they know not ah how 
great evil they do) the doing is defined to be sinning.’ The 
erring sheep (Isa. liii. 6, which passage might well be in our 
Lord’s thought) are at abe same time, and notwithstanding, no 
other than lost, voluntarily and knowingly rebellious, children 
of their heavenly Father. 

The slightest actual sin is not committed without a know- 
ledge that we transgress in will; else it would be no sin, and 
nothing would be Hone that magne to be forgiven. For all 
forgiveness, prayed-for as yet possible, presupposes two things— 
a conscious guilt, and also an error connected with it. Guilt 
as such lies always in the evil will; im mere error there is 
nothing to forgive, it is to be pitied and helped; but every 
moral error has in it guilt, and is rendered guilty by previous 
sin. Nevertheless, there is on the other hand in every sin which 
may be forgiven a not knowing; from the first “ deceiving” of 
the serpent down to that limit where consummate sin finally ends 
in perfectly conscious wickedness. Such was the condition of all 
those who were embraced originally in this intercession, from the 
most unknowing and yet not guiltless soldiers, up to those who 
had the knowledge in Israel; whose sin was not without blind- 
ness, but this blindness again the judicial consequence of their 
sin; so that Langer may well say, “almost greater than this 
act of horror (the crucifixion of our Lord) was the guilt out 
of which it had sprung.” Even for the whole people of Israel, 
who, invoking blood-guiltiness upon themselves, in a sense 
“»rayed against their forgiveness’—the words of Jno. xv. 
22-25 avail. But the greater part knew not the essential what 
of their act; they knew it not in its profoundest, fullest mean- 
ing. Many brought the sacrifice of fools, and thought they 
did God service; but knew not the evil which they haa, be- 
cause they knew neither the Father nor Christ. (Hecles. v. 1; 
Jno. xvi. 3.) Almost all knew the innocent man, the Holy 


1 The usual and well-intended remarks upon our Lord’s gentle and 
gracious apology and excuse, do not apprehend the matter in all its force; _ 
for they seize at once upon the Lord’s excusing words, instead of first pene- 
trating the whole saying in its depths, and then being amazed at the 
apology which is so wonderfully found in the depths of human sin itself 
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One approved of God by signs and wonders; but only a few 
knew that He was Christ the Son of the living God. In fact 
this last is the great point in the not-knowing what they do; for 
the Lord’s concealed meaning is—They knew not to Whom they 
do this! Is it not so even in our own day with many whom we 
should regard as exhibiting the full conscious and malignant 
contradiction of perfect wickedness, but in whom the Searcher 
of hearts sees something different? He sees error, and there- 
fore room for an offered and afterwards received forgiveness, 
here in the most awful outburst of human sin, before which our 
thoughts are lost in amazement. “ Awful, that they know not 
what they do! Incomprehensible, that they know it not! Yet 
they really know it not. This judgment-of the dying Lord 
sprang not from His sparing them, but from His knowledge.” 
So Driseke ; and Rambach is not merely more plain but more 
profound: “ In this the Son of God exhibited a master-stroke 
of His love; for He makes that which might have been matter 
of accusation (for their ignorance was unjustifiable) matter of 
excuse.” The law of God knows nothing of the plea—I knew 
it not; but His grace judgeth otherwise. Christ on the cross 
knows that these blinded sinners themselves pray not for for- 
giveness; therefore He prays in His compassion for them; 
places Himself in their persons, and speaks on their behalf, 
‘that they may be encouraged to come to the “ Father” through 
Him. Augustine: “ Mercy prayed, that misery might pray; 
the Physician prayed, that the sick might pray; the Judge, 
willing to be merciful, prayed, that the guilty might plead to 
be spared.” 

Wide, very wide, does this appealing intercession, with its 
gracious excuse, extend its arms over all sinners, and all sins in 
which error may yet be alleged. We may further say with 
Lange: “ It availed for the individuals who were guilty in pro- 
portion as they in fact did not know what they did.” But we 
should be in error if we continued, as he does: “ no man, how- 
ever, could altogether know. For how could sin be clearly 
conscious of itself?” This double position, which denies the 
possibility of any such actual and full knowledge, and therefore 
denies the existence of any such as could be excluded from the 
intercession, not merely in the actual history of the text, but 
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generally and unconditionally, is false ; for it misapprehends the 
abysmal nature of sin, the error of which must finally, unless. 
kept back, end in the abyss (by the fire sufficiently enlightened) ; 
and contradicts the Scripture, especially all that we have dis- 
covered in it (vol. ii.) concerning the unpardonable sin. It may 
be enough to refer to our exposition there. The Lord would 
not have added His od yap otdact, they know not, of that were 
understood of itself touching all sin, and if there were not, be- 
yond their limit, an o/Sacu to be attributed to others who were 
not included in this adrois. There is a sin unto death, for 
which no prayer is to be offered; this was committed by Judas 
at least, probably by Caiaphas and others, and may have been 
committed oftentimes since, where the knowing has been di- 
rectly within the spirit’s reach. Compare also what we have 
said upon Lu. xxii. 53 (in this volume) concerning the judg- 
ment upon this question in the Acts; and understand by that 
the similar limitation in 1 Cor. ii. 8. The sin of man, deceived 
by the serpent, may as such be called that of ignorance, and 
find a sacrifice ; hence the expression in Heb. ix. 7. The sin of 
the devil knows well what its aim is and what it does. Finally, 
those who have become altogether the devil’s among men, 
equally know; they are therefore, and must ever be, his portion. 

Finally, we must not overlook what is intimated by this 
ignorance admitted in the first word from the cross:—that on 
that account a salutary knowledge, and confession of repentance, 
still remains possible; that this is doubtless presupposed as the 
condition of forgiveness; yea, for many here referred to, is in a 
certain sense foredeclared and prophesied. Otherwise, this in- 
tercession of grace would supplicate forgiveness generally and 
unconditionally, in direct contradiction to the whole of Scrip- 
ture, which everywhere demands the strictest repentance of 
every, the least, sin, in order to its being forgiven. See simply 
Lu. xxiv. 47. Out of repentance alone rises faith ; but repent- 
ance and faith are everywhere inseparable and indispensable, 
where forgiveness is to be enjoyed. The apostolical preach- 
ing has no other law; were it otherwise, that preaching would 
be as it were useless after this redeeming intercession! ‘That 
is a miserable perversion of this sacred word which regards the 
petition for forgiveness, obviously presupposing the conditions 
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of that forgiveness, as an unconditional asswrance and bestow- 
ment of it. The Lord is merciful, but He says —Acknowledge 
thine iniquity! (Jer. iii. 13.) When the sinner’s eyes are 
opened (Acts xxvi. 18) to see his former sin, then he knows 
what he has done, but now ceases to do, otherwise than he had 
ever known before; then first repentance speaks with a new 
and full perception of the word—I have sinned. ‘This know- 
ledge, however, becomes the further knowledge—I have cruci- 
fied Thee, my Lord and my God; I have made Thee to serve 
and wearied Thee! (Isa. xliii. 24.) Thus the fulfilment of 
the “ forgive them” lies in the future; when they attain to a 
penitent knowledge, who now know not what they do. Their 
present not-knowing makes their future forgiveness possible, 
because there is yet possible an opening of their eyes unto con- 
version ; and as long as such a future is before them as possible, 
the intercession of Jesus avails and exerts its influence.’ The 
same supplication therefore cries at the same time to the Father 
— Bring them to this knowledge! Give them space, and give 
them motive to repent! But, again, as is obvious—Jf they 
may receive it. (2 Tim. ii. 25, 26.) The calling to mind. this 
word concerning a forgiveness, even then prepared, was help- 
ful to the repentance of many even then; and certainly of 
many under subsequent apostolical preaching. For, it was.in- 
strumental in producing trust and confidence in that grace 
which had regarded the ignorance in the sin which they had 
hitherto committed. But without such confidence the first be- 
ginnings of repentance are not possible. This saving return to 
God may often take place long afterwards; and therefore the 
“ Forgive them !” extends far into futurity, through many judg- 
ments which precede the last. Yet there remains a limit, and 
a final judgment of wrath; as Luther, correctly enough at 
least as to the main point, preaches: “ The simple meaning is 
that the Lord intends to point out two sorts of sin; and we 
should make the distinction. All sins have the sacrifice and 


- intercession of Christ between them and God, and God will not 


impute them, if they are (known and) acknowledged, and the 


1 Jesus acknowledges in them a certain ignorance, as something which 
might make them capable of. Divine forgiveness, if it should afterwards 
give place to a knowledge of the truth.” Weiss. 
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sinner’s faith rests upon the High Priest; with His sacrifice and 
intercession upon the cross. But those sins which fight against 
grace and will not know that they are such, such as those of 
the thief on the left hand and the blasphemers of the high 
priests, are not included in this intercession of Christ. There 
is a great difference between the sin which man acknowledges 
to be sin (how great sin it has been) and the sin which man will 
not know (wilfully refuses, though he knows it to be such, to 
acknowledge it in penitence).’ ‘Thus, how loudly does the 
Lord here call upon the sinner to seek the true knowledge of 
repentance; and at the same time what a warning is contained 
in His encouraging word! For, there is no such thing as 
standing still in a career of sin; a man does not become more 
and more ignorant of what he does, and therefore more and 
more worthy of compassion. ‘The tendency of continuance in 
the works of sin is to make the knowledge of it more clear, until, 
repentance becoming ever more difficult, the point is at last 
reached of the unpardonable— They know not what they do! 

Meanwhile let us who have knowledge, penitence, and faith, 
make the Lord’s word our example, in praying for those who 
know not what they do. His word denounces for ever all that 
Christian Pharisaism which would uncharitably condemn and 
pass by others in their sin. It is true that we have the saying 
of 1 Jno. v. 16; but it is not expressly said there—If any man 
see his brother sin a sin which is unto death. For we may in- 
deed see with increasing clearness our own sin; but very seldom 
can we see—what the Searcher of hearts on the cross would 
not, as it were, see, and omitted to speak of—that this man or 
that knows fully what he does. Stephen makes the last word 
of the cross his first dying word—that is now obtained for us as 
our privilege; but he also makes the jirst word of Jesus on the 
cross his own last word in death — and that is thereby com- 
mended to our imitation. 
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SECOND WORD FROM THE CROSS. 
(Lu. xxiii. 43.) 


What was the influence of the first word of the Crucified 
upon the sinners who heard it, and for what did it pave the way ? 
It wrought, probably, repentance in some; in still more it dis- 
tantly prepared for it; but the greatest part, and among them 
many who were afterwards converted, were for the present only 
moved to more excited energy of evil in word and act. The in- 
ternal history of the hearts around Golgotha remains hidden 
from us; but their external course of conduct is recorded in a 
manner so impressive as to furnish more for our exposition 
than it can ever penetrate and interpret. According to the 
connection of the narrative in St Luke, that mockery now fol- 
lows which led to the railing blasphemy of the one malefactor, 
and the prayer of the other. The promise to this latter of 
entrance into Paradise is therefore obviously the second word 
on the cross. Rambach says of this order: “ The first was a 
word of intercession, the second a word of promise. The first 
prays for a term of repentance and grace: the second. throws 
open the door of grace to a great sinner. The first has for its 
end justification, the second glorification; the first has to do 
with the kingdom of grace, the second with the kingdom of 
glory. In the first our Lord executed His High-priestly func- 
tion, in an intercession founded upon His sacrificial death; in 
the second He anticipates His kingly office and act, and at the 
very moment when His kingly office was subjected to most 
supreme contempt.” But, in order to understand the answer 
given to the thief, we must first study carefully his request; 
and that again will require us to expound the scene of mockery 
which gave rise to it. ; 

And the people stood beholding. This mere contemplation 
involved a perilous stillness, which, to the consciences of the 
rulers, the real enemies and crucifiers of Christ, was insupport- 
able: —for much worse might arise out of it. Then began 
these rulers their mockery, to clear the stifling air, and deafen 
the voice which was stirring even in themselves. The opotws 
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dé xat, also with them, Matt. xxvii. 41 and Mark xv. 31, does 
not refer simply to the time, but intimates an entire forgetful- 
ness and throwing aside of their dignity on the part of these 
great ones; and St Luke also in ver. 35 plainly records that 
the rulers began the mockery; for, “with them” is rightly ex- 
pounded by Bengel with reference to vers. 33, 84—“ with those 
who had crucified Him.” It points us partly to the mockery in 
the hall of judgment, and partly to the railing spirit and words 
of the soldiers who had just accomplished the act ; and tells us 
that even the rulers reduced themselves to a level with the 
lowest and meanest of the Gentiles—and that they also cruci- 
fied Christ, at least with their words. (Heb. -vi. 6.) There is 
a holy derision in the mouth of God, and of Christ, and of holy 
men, which unites the purest truth with the keenest love ; but 
the mockery of the ungodly against truth and love is fearfully 
godless, and all the more fearful here as being the first effect 
and answer which the intercessory word upon the cross pro- 
duces. “The highest love prays above on the cross for those 
who stand below; and while that prayer is being uttered (pro- 
perly, after its utterance), those for whom that intercession is 
urged are speaking and acting nothing but hatred.” (Langer.) 
That was “the erucifixion of the sacred soul of Jesus”—ac- 
cording to the title which Rambach gives his sermon upon it : 
these were the nails which went through His heart. 

The mockery of the rulers, and presently afterwards of the 
people, was given-vent-to partly as a needful protest against 
and suppression of any favourable feeling towards Jesus, and 
still more as a protest against the first mockery of the Gentiles 
as directed against this “ King of the Jews :”—for they could 
contradict this only by joining in it. Thus the malignity of 
Gentiles and Jews, though mutually contradicting, is united in 
its outburst against the Man upon the cross. ‘ Have we not 
long ago said that he was a deceiver?” Thus their words 
_ begin, and then continue—“ Behold, also, how he is brought to 
confusion as the pretended Messiah!” He had in the sublimest 
and most affecting manner directed their thoughts away from 
Himself to their own state, and to the guilt of their own deed, 
which yet might be forgiven. But they will hear nothing of 
themselves, or of their own forgiveness ; all their thought is 
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against Him, and they continue what they have begun. All 
ery at once, Save thyself! and go still further, Jf thou be the 
Son of God—just as in the first temptation of Satan, which 
now recurs in its perfect consummation. One after the other 
ventures to bring forward his own keen railery ; even passing 
by with wagging of head and blasphemy, no longer standing 
still as before! The first daring word addressed to the Lord 
Himself (with an Ah, Ovid, Mark xv. 29) came doubtless from 
among the rulers; for it brings forward again the charge con- 
cerning the temple, but at the same time betrays in its passion 
an almost correct understanding of its true meaning. (Build 
then the temple again—Jt is in the way of being destroyed 
now!) ‘The same rulers who had first decreed—He is not 
Christ, as he said, and therefore he must die! now say in their 
mockery—He dies and therefore he is not Christ! “This is 
the helper of all men”—with a tone as if throwing doubt upon 
all His miracles ; this at least was the design, but in the confu- 
sion of their tongues it runs as an enforced acknowledgment— 
He saved others ! and so not only His love but His perfect faith 
is extorted from their admission—He trusted in God! Taken 
together these are their testimony to His pure devotion and un- 
selfish charity to man. He must come down from the cross to 
save Himself :—thus speaks selfishness which knows of nothing 
but take care of thyself (Aide toi-méme); and thus speaks 
unbelief, Take care of thyself (Aide toi-méme) if thou canst! 
They know not now what they say ; they know not that He had 
ascended the cross, in order to save others with an eternal sal- 
vation. But that even the high priests and scribes mock His 
admitted “ trust in God,” as now put to confusion, betrays the 
inmost wickedness of their hearts, for thus they really blas- 
pheme God Himself in Christ. Finally, when they, according 
to Matt. xxvii. 43 (either ignorantly, or in their customary 
manner of perverting holy words into proverbs), speak in the 
language of Ps. xxii, this their mockery becomes a witness to 


- truth, in His favour, and against their own sin. 


Thus, Gentiles and Jews, rulers and common people, those 
who were standing there and such as passed by, all join in 
derision—and with them even those murderers who were also 
crucified, at least one of them. What Matt. calls dvedéfew, 
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Lu. Pracdnpeiv, must have been, according to these emphatic 
expressions, no less than mockery too. Thus it was not, as 
Krummacher thinks, that the reviling thief might have made a 
despairing attempt to touch the Lord’s honour, thinking of the 
possibility that He might yet save Himself and them, if He 
only would! Oh no, this one had received no such “influence 
from the Man by his side, and the meaning of his word is alto- 
gether different. Nor was it “in the iiAzicascm of frenzy,” 
after having received the stupifying draught, but, more cor- 
rectly, it was partly in the “madness of anguish,’ and partly 
through the excitement of the mockery raging around, which 
he would imitate. It is with a side-glance of wretched vanity 
upon the multitude (I can mock too !)—using the tongue which 
alone is now in his power—without any emotion of penitence, 
but with a shameful joy that this insurgent against the powers 
of the world is now also like himself—that he utters his cry, 
Save thyself and us! Thou wast one of us—Canst thou do 
anything now for us? We hold with thee still, and are thy 
first dependents! What intensity of wickedness ! ! What depth 
of shame for Jesus Himself ! 

The daring man had thought to excite general derision, and 
thus to perform a great exploit—but it is otherwise. He had 
been bold to speak in the name of his crucified companion, as 
well as his own—Save thyself and ws! But before any one 
has time to laugh, this other crucified one protests with all his 
might against any such fellowship with those who fear not 
God.’ One malefactor begins to preach to the other! Still 

1 Was he a Gentile, in opposition to the Jew who had spoken of 
“ Christ’? An anonymous writer finds in his words and those of Zac- 
cheus the purest Greek in all the gospels! Bengel regarded him as a Gen- 
tile, but incorrectly. For this malefactor on the cross, and the Roman 
centurion afterwards, represent together the confessors from the Jewish 
and Gentile world; the former, especially, the remnant of the Jews saved 
in the impending judgment. The Lord would scarcely have spoken of 
Paradise to a Gentile. Bengel’s ingenuity hides a double error. When he 
says, ‘¢ He alludes not to the promises given to the Father, but the original 
Paradise,” we must reply that the Gentile could not have known anything 
about that. When he goes on, ‘‘ Nor is there any obstacle in his speaking of 
the one God ; for faith in Christ infers faith in one God”—we cannot admit 


this. Rambach more correctly remarks that both belonged to the seditious 
Jews mentioned in Mark xy. 7. But we shall meet this question again. 
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more, a fellow-crucified begins to bear witness to the honour, 
dignity, and power of the crucified Just One. In the midst of 
the mockery of blackest hell, a lightning flash of faith and con- 
fession to the truth breaks forth ; and it is as a peal of thunder 
to all hearts and consciences around. “ One who was cast out 
from the society of men was the first and only one who was 
penetrated by the truth and glory of Jesus, and bore a free and 
artless testimony in His behalf.” “Such a testimony of one 
dying in deep anguish through his own sin is not to be 
despised.” Let us observe, once more, the most wonderful 
mingling of honour and indignity, of confessing truth and 
mocking lie: one crucified with Him is the only one who now 
confesses that Jesus is king—but what power has the honour 
paid to Truth in such a confession as this! Luther: “This is 
a comfortable symbol and example for all Christendom, that 
God will never let faith in Christ and the confession of His 
name go down. If the disciples as a body, and those who were 
otherwise related to Jesus, confess not and lose their faith, deny 
Him in fear, are offended, and forsake Him—a malefactor or 
murderer must come forward to confess Him, to preach Him 
to others, and teach all men who He is, and what consolation 
all may find in Him.” 

Long had the penitent hanging upon the cross kept silence, 
while hearing the general mockery; his indignation was not 
expressed until his companion included him in the “us.” He 
was then compelled to rebuke him by a word which came from 
his deepest soul: Dost not thou —even thou not yet—fear God? 
The ov5é condemns at the same time all the rest; the inference 

. from his words was, Hast thou not yet learned it (like me) upon 
thy cross? The é7v is not to be taken simply for guamvis, in 
favour of which probably Acts i. 17, though not Jno. viii. 45, 
may be compared; but it is to be filled up thus— Dost thou not 
fear God, as thou oughtest to do, sincee—? (Bengel: because— 

"seeing that this should be a reason for fearing Him.) Then fol- 
lows his beautiful confession: in which he first places himself 
on a level with the rebuked malefactor by “ we,” that he may 
then set over against the daring “ save us” of his fellow a better 
word, spoken to his conscience and soul; and then vindicate the 

_ Righteous One from the appearance of the same condemnation 
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and then, finally, speak to Jesus otherwise and move becomingly 
on his own behalf. He thinks of himself at last; not till he 
_ had rebuked his companion, and acknowledged the Just One. 

But now, too, what a contrast between this petition and that 
derision! Arndt: “ Unbelief mocks, faith prays.” The Re- 
member me is really a word of prayer; as in N' ehem. xiii. 14, 
22, 31, v. 19, and often in the Psalms spoken to God, besides 
Ps. xxv. 7, which has been referred to. It is not merely parallel 
with the request of Joseph, Gen. xl. 14, comp. Ecclus. xxxvii. 
6; or used in the sense in which among the Jews survivors 
commended themselves to the intercession of the departing for 
admission into Paradise—though the incorrigible arch-Catholic 
Sepp finds here the doctrine of the intercession of the saints ! 
But the cdpce, Lord, in connection with the kingdom, gives full 
evidence that the thief thought more highly than this concerning 
Jesus. This remember me includes, first and before all, a suppli- 
cation for a forgiveness to be obtained from God His Father for 
him ; and is as such connected with the intercession of Jesus, 
which here will be followed by its first anticipatory fruit. But 
then, still bolder, he continues, not indeed to say it openly but to 
hint it, that he himself would fain after his forgiveness enter into 
the kingdom of this Divine Ruler—Remember me as thy subject! 
“ the firm conviction of the dying man as to the immortality of 
his soul,” on which Niemeyer lays such stress, is the least thing, 
and is self-understood. His faith presses far beyond this! 
Luther’s translation is, alas, very incorrect and misleading; its 
meaning being— When thou comest into Thy kingdom: he fol- 
lows the Vulg., and many persist in maintaining that é& ry 
Bacunrela is to be explained as eis tiv Bacirelav. This is not 
the meaning, even as understood, with de Wette and Neander, 
“to found and establish Thy kingdom upon earth.” But, as he 
sees Jesus patiently dying upon the cross, he means by the coming 
acoming again; and that, in opposition to His present lowliness, 
with His power and glory. Thus it is—In Thy self-manifesting 
kingly power, as King. (Comp. Matt. xvi. 28): not, certainly, 
When Thou comest into Thy heavenly kingdom, to God Thy 
Father. #What kind of king of the Jews He is not—that He 
is not a king in the carnal sense of Jewish expectation—is 
made plain to the malefactor, and.to all the world, by the cruci- 
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fixion; but this thief is not, like the other,’ offended at this ; 
he understands, what Pilate would not understand, that He is 
nevertheless a King; and that He will in His time reveal His 
heavenly, spiritual, kingdom upon earth, as a kingdom coming 
with His own person. Thus He declares firmly His knowledge 
and conviction—He can and will save both Himself and others ! 
‘He puts his confidence in this Dying One, whose last garment 
is taken from Him, and whose kingdom visible among men 
is now given up finally, that He will nevertheless appear as 
a King in His glory. Thus he reads—“ with Divine clear- 
sightedness in this deepest night” (Krummacher)—the super- 
scription aright, as if he had heard the confessions made before 
Caiaphas and Pilate; with astounding faith, in the face of the 
whole mocking world,’ he looks forward into the kingdom of 
this Crucified One by his side who was scorned by all men ; and 
becomes an Apostle of His honour, while His own Apostles are 
oppressed in silent despondency. To such far-seeing clearness 
of spiritual apprehension can fundamental penitence purge the 
eyes ! 

To all that had preceded, the Lord—hearing all, however, as 
we now see—had kept silence; but He cannot keep silence now, 
He must speak once more! Not like any feeble son of man, 
involved in- himself and thinking only of his own pain, does He 
hang upon the cross; but His open love and sympathy are ready 
for all, even the most fearful, expressions which these sinners, 
whom He redeems, cause Him to hear. Probably He cannot 
see these two criminals, cannot direct His glance to this last, 
without adding to His own agony by movement upon the cross. 
But that He forgets, and turns with an impulse of joy, as well 
as He can, to the soul that speaks to Him—thus making the 
nails more firm. (Pfenninger.) .How could He keep silence, 
He whose heart never received supplication in vain? “ Hatred 
is silent, and His love has the last word.” Still more, it is not 
merely in His love to the miserable, but in His joy over this 
word of penitence and faith, that He gives answer. “ No 


1 Who probably, as Lange says, though without direct support from the 
text, had hoped in Jesus as the Jewish Messiah. 
| 2 “ This thief would fill a conspicuous place in a list of the triumphs of 
faith supplementary to Heb. xi.” (Alford.) 


ui 
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strengthening angel from heaven could have been more welcome” 
—says Arndt with deep feeling. That He can already assure 
and impart to this first-born the fruit of His now-accomplished 
redemption, is (as the commencement of Jno. xii. 32) His last 
human joy and first full Saviour-joy upon the earth, in which 
He Himself has the foretaste of Paradise in the midst of the 
oolopa Tod Kpiwatos. He therefore begins with His sacred 
Amen, as in former days; and Pfenninger touchingly remarks 
that this would in a moment recall to the disciples, in the midst 
of their sorrow, His former “ Verily, verily, I say unto you.” 
“Tn this word,” says Lange, with equal beauty, “all is cer- 
tainty: the trust in the reality of the penitence *of the thief, 
his merciful acceptance; the assurance of his continuing to live ; 
the promise of his future union with Jesus; the instant fulfil- 
ment of all his wishes on the same day; the pledge of his ele- 
vation to heaven.” ‘To the last expression “ heaven” we shall 
find some objection presently ; but the first point, the trust in 
the earnestness (as to his repentance and as to his faith) of the 
thief, must have its counterpart in this, that Christ first by His 
“ verily” strengthened the faith of this believer into perfection.’ 

Let it be observed how definitely the Lord replies to all that — 
he said, and gives assurance in each case of more than was asked 
for; promising abundantly more than even this bold petitioner 
could ask or conceive. For—“ He directs His words in His 
sympathy to the sore conflict of faith which this poor smner had 
still before him ; for he makes ever ything more definite than his 
humble request had ventured to do.” (Rieger.) The appeal 
cried— Lord! therefore He says, Verily I, this Lord, say unto 
thee. Remember me! this also is surpassed —Thou shalt be with 
Me! instead of the mere remembrance, perfect fellowship and 
communion is promised. When Thou one day shalt come in 
Thy kingdom : in opposition to this indefinite futurity, we hear 
—To-day! This last declaration also surpasses the request, 
since it places a condition of blessed satisfaction for the male- 
factor in the place of the kingly authority of Jesus; yet there 
is on the other hand something in the to-day which corrects 
and restricts the indistinct notion of his petition :— Not at once 


‘As Rambach says that ‘ He must strengthen by His verily the soul 
which, with all its first strong faith, still needed the strong consolation.” 
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into the kingdom, but first into Paradise. , For up to this time 
the Lord’s clear glance into all the relations and stages of the 
way which He Himself would go, and in which He would lead 
His people, had not yet been obscured, as it afterwards was in 
the final darkness of His soul. 

The word concerning Paradise, and that concerning th 
forgiveness of sins, are closely connected; though the connection 
does not exhibit itself in the expression. As the prayer did not 
first expressly ask forgiveness, while yet this lay in the back- 
ground of the supplication, so the assurance of the correspond- 
ing answer leaves it unexpressed (though the intercession for 
all sinners coming to repentance had just preceded), but there- 
by gives the fullest promise of a presupposed pardon. “ All 
who are cast out of the Paradise lost, are attracted by the in- 
scription over the way—TForgiveness of sins. He who can 
make this word his own, is on the way to Paradise. Without 
forgiveness of sins Paradise would be hell. Through the for- 
giveness of sins—were that possible there—hell would be 
Paradise. Therefore, the Redeemer’s word, To-day thou shalt 
be with Me in Paradise, is only another form of the consola- 
tion—Be of good cheer, My son, thy sins be forgiven thee !” 
(Langer.) 

The Berlenb. Bible says: “Here we must not play with 
the shell, but go to the kernel.” We add: The kernel of the 
word is, first, the plain declaration—Thou shalt be with Me! 
But, secondly, the sweet kernel of the word “ Paradise ”— 
which, with the to-day, has always been a hard nut to expositors 
—is the promise of blessedness. The Lord obviously chooses 
this expression, in order, both for the thief and for Himself, 
to place in opposition to present anguish the thought of rest 
and joy; graciously promising the peace after and as spring- 
_ ing out of the present condemnation. But then the expres- 
sion points still further back and further forward: it says 
- much more than merely—“with the blessed.” The confes- 
sion of the sufferer, “We receive the due reward of our deeds,” 
sounds in the thought of Christ as the universal cry of sinful 
humanity, with which, therefore, He includes this specific sinner. 
It was natural and necessary that in the contemplations of His 


soul He should fix His thoughts upon the loss of Paradise 


, 
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by the whole race of evil-doers; and upon the tree of the curse 
remember the tree of life. Proceeding from this He utters 
His new and independer.t word: how far His language is 
connected with Jewish ideas and expressions customary at that 
time, is a question concerning only the shell of the ripe and 
bursting word within, which, however, is itself not to be taken 
as the kernel! So far back as Ezek. xxviii. 13} xxxi. 8, 9 
(and even by hints yet earlier, Isa. li. 8, comp. lviii. 11) we 
have the beginning in canonical Scripture of the profound 
phraseology which, referring back to the primitive [1¥2 and 
DION" WI, speaks of a state of innocence and delight generally, 
which it was very easy to assign to the blessed as their restored 
place; comp. ii. Esdras vii. 58, viii. 52. In the Talmud, Para- 
dise is now a place in heaven where souls are gathered together, 
and now a place where some are caught up in trance (see Buxt. 
Lex. s. v. D715); then, again, it is the region of Hades ap 
pointed to the righteous, as Gehenna to the wicked. This last 
is found expressly in Chagiga fol. 15.1; hence Lutz correctly 
maintains that the Jewish Eschatology provided a twofold in- 
termediate state—Paradise and Gehenna. From this arose 
formulas of good-wishing as to a happy death—May his soul 
be taken to the garden of Eden; may he have his portion in 
Paradise, etc.; see Grotius on Lu. xxiii. 43. The manifold 
and, for the most part, vapid teachings of the later Jews con- 
cerning Paradise, may be found in Eisenmenger. But how 
much of this was current in the time of Jesus is very uncer- 
tain; and hence we cannot admit at once what Friedlieb says, 
that Jesus in His word to the malefactor presupposed this pre- 
dominant view. In the New-Testament writings, not only does 
Rey. il. 7 (comp. xxii. 2) confirm the truth of a‘restoration of 
“ Paradise,” but, according to 2 Cor. xii. 4, St Paul was caught 
up to a Paradise, which is made equivalent in ver. 2 to the - 
“third heaven.” This is obviously to be understood on the 
principle that now, after the completed victory of Christ, the 
true and perfect Paradise can only be above; although there 
may be a lower Paradise for many as a stage of transition. 
For (as Olshausen rightly remarks) the Jews themselves divided 
Paradise into the upper and the under. 

To enter more at large into the whole obscure doctrine of 


| 
' 
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Hades, and to extract the truth from the mists and perversions 
which surround it, would carry us too far we therefore con- 
tent ourselves with remarking that Christ, before His-resurrec- 
tion, can mean by the to-day of His promise only a lower Para- 
dise, the “region of joy in Hades ;” and therefore that Lutz is 
right in asserting an “intermediate state” to be here established. 
The two things are quite consistent: on the one hand a certain 
adherence to the current ideas and language; and, on the other, 
a new meaning in the significant word, which is not to be ex- 
plained according to Jewish opinions. In one point of view, 
Grotius is quite right: “It is not to be doubted that Christ 
spoke in a manner which would be understood by the thief,” 
and by the Jews who already knew something of a Paradise. 
In another point of view, it is still more certain that on His lips 
and at this time this important word would receive another and 
more perfect meaning, as well for all who should afterwards 
appropriate it, as for him who received it first. It was not with- 
out design, that our Lord in the parable of Lazarus spoke only 
of “Abraham’s bosom,” and not as the Jews did, proleptically, 
of “Paradise ;” for “it was not till the manifestation of Christ 
that that resting-place of the faithful dead became in truth an 
abode of the blessed, and changed into Paradise” (Arndt). 
Now first was Paradise opened by the second Adam (as Chry- 
sostom preached), the new Paradise founded, as Lange says 
(only that the latter, with his “church of spirits” and “ spirit- 
congregation ” idealizes too much ; invades the prerogative of 
heaven; and leads us away from the obvious sense of the words, 
as it respects Jesus and the malefactor). Certainly, as “ Para- 
dise lost” is a term which expresses and combines all the misery 
of man, and all his hopes and longings, as they first look back- 
ward to what has been forfeited; so we may say that the pro- 
mise of Paradise is the greatest which could be given, that is, 
the most comprehensive ; for all that has been lost, and that has 
been sighed for with infinite longing, is to be te to us in 
glorified form. And so far the eibabliche’ kingdom of the con- 
summation, the new earth, as described in Rev. xx., is actually 
the final, most real, and more-than-restored Paradis conse- 
quently ne reply to the supplication does most profoundly and 
internally swrpass it. But with this is quite consistent the 
VOL. VII. 2¥F 
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truth and reality of a condition and place, the rest and joy of 
which the Lord promises to the penitent before His “It is 
finished !” and for a to-day preceding His resurrection and 
ascension. Even the entrance at the first into this lower 
Paradise, the type and earnest of the higher, as of the last, is a 
transcendently great blessing for this malefactor ; whose faith, 
apprehending the “ Father, forgive them!” had secured His 
justification, so that nothing needed to be said first about that. 
The to-day, belonging to a time before the Resurrection, 
proves that the soul may be and will be consciously without the 
body in a particular place; but much more may be deduced 
from it. It is by no means right to paraphrase the word as 
Braune does, making it signify the day which begins with the 
evening of death and ends with the morning of the resurrec- 
tion; or, to regard Jesus as meaning simply eternity, which is 
no other than an absolute present! The simple to-day is the 
rather to be taken in its simple literalness, because it was in- 
tended to correspond with, while it surpassed, the hope expressed 
in the indefinite when. But, taking into view the whole doctrine 
of the descent into hell, as elsewhere taught, we cannot sup- 
press a question of surprise. Was then Christ that day, at first © 
and immediately after His dying, in Paradise? Was He in 
heavenly places, from which He then descended into the king- 
dom of the dead?” Most assuredly not, for in 1 Pet. iii. 18, 19, 
the descent is placed first ; and in John xx. 17 the ascent into 
heaven has not yet taken place. The word upon the cross 
does indeed seem to say so, but it only seems to mean this. 
While indeed an immediate transition into Paradise is :pro- 
mised to the thief, and must be’ promised to him in order that 
he may not be below other believers who had entered before, 
this does not necessarily intimate that Christ went the same 
way at once. It would then have been—To-day shalt thou 
enter into Paradise with Me. But Christ, as the vicarious 
Redeemer, even of the apostates, continued necessarily in His 
own person the humiliation of death down to the lowest regions 
of death and judgment, in order to conquer there, and thence 
to ascend. again victorious. The note of Meyer, the great au- 
thority on this question, must maintain its propriety: “ In the 
abode of joy in Hades, whither the soul of Jesus a/ter its descent 
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into the prison ascended, and remained till the resurrection.” 
Compare the invaluable though too-much-neglected little treatise 
of Meyer on “ Hades,’—where the opinion, originating in igno- 
rance, that Christ first entered Paradise with the malefactor and 
then went to Gehenna, is called an entire perversion, which contra- 


. dicts alike reason and the doctrine of the Apostle. Lange also 


so understands it as to say, “ Christ’s death was necessarily and 
essentially a triumphal course through the waiting underworld 
into Paradise :’—only that he does not regard the first Paradise 
as still belonging to the underworld, and then first by Christ’s 
victory elevated into heaven. The notion that the Paradise 
meant by Christ was heaven must assume without any good 
reason that the Jewish thief could already understand His 
meaning. But to investigate all this would require us to write 
a treatise on Hades and the Descent. We content ourselves 
with remarking that this critical o7jpepov,' in as far as it cer- 
tainly means literally “this day” and contains a bis dat qui cito 
dat, will teach us that in those regions beyond, while on the one 
hand torments may seem protracted to a thousand years and 
peaceful enjoyment may continue long without weariness, yet 
on the other hand we may conceive in spiritual occurrences a 


_ very swift measure of time in relation to the world above. Hence 


in the space of time, to us very short, between His own and the 
malefactor’s death, Christ might perform His great work in the 
lower parts of the underworld, and yet be in Paradise on the 
same day. 

This to-day predicts, at the same time, that although other 
crucified ones lived longer, the death of the Lord was near ; 
and it promises the like to the malefactor, as the shortening of 
his sufferings. So far it is a strengthening of the Verily, a con- 
firmation of his assurance by declaring its immediate nearness. 

But now let us single out and mark carefully the per’ éuod 

s 

1 By many, to extricate themselves from all difficulty, connected with 
T say unto thee, though Christ never used such an expression as—lI say unto 
thee to-day! Olshausen almost ridicules this superficial view, according to 
which our Lord would tell him, ‘‘ I to-day say unto thee that thou shalt one 
day enter Paradise, God will yet save thee!” Notwithstanding, the Evang. 
Nicodemi (cap. 26) actually reads onmepov Agyw oor; and Theophylact men- 
tions, only to reject, such a punctuation in his time. 
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éon—with Me; and first of all with Me, as through Me. For 
without Him there is no fully re-opened Paradise; from Him 
and His forerunning entrance, in the virtue of His merit, comes 
all salvation into life, even though, in the case of the Old-Tes- 
tament saints who entered into the place of peace, that salvation 
may have gone before in time. Similarly, again, true and per- 
fect blessedness consists in nothing but the fellowship. of Jesus, 
in being with Him. And thus the promise passes onward beyond 
the lower into the upper Paradise, and gives us to meditate upon 
that which in John xvii. 24 is made prominent as the highest 
bliss: Thou shalt be to-day already—and then further with Me 
everywhere where I am and shall be! In this more plainly 
than in the Paradise lies the transcendency of the assurance, of 
which we may say—More He could not promise! This is His 
remembering us! All sinners crucified with Him, but who call 
upon Him in faith, He takes with Him, in the way of life which 
was opened up for Himself, to the fulness of joy. (Ps. xvi. 11.) 


_ Whether this is to be interpreted that we all, like Him, must 


go, although only in passing, through the fearful deep, and that 
He thus leads His people to Paradise—is very much to be 
doubted. Some would admit this as it regards the malefactor 
before us,’ when the suddenness of his conversion is urged. 
But it appears clear that the word of Christ abolishes the Hades 
of torment from this time forward, from the period of His death 
and victory, as it respects all the believers of the New Testa- 
ment; and that He here assures them, in this their first repre- 
sentative, of that instant presence with Christ which afterwards 
in Phil. i. 23 means still more.?. And so far Neander’s remark 
is quite correct, that this answer of Christ “contradicted the 
common Jewish views’”—though in a sense probably far beyond 
what he intended. The sinner is accepted and taken to blessed- 
ness “ without any further condition, and without the test of 
perseverance” (Lange) ; and this is the “ first manifestation of 


1 As Meyer elsewhere expresses himself to the effect that he probably 
went down with Christ to the lower parts of the earth—that is, thus ac- 
companying the Lord throughout His whole course, and in this sense being 
with Him (?). 

® “ Thus it is the state of blessedness, immediately after death, of those who 
die in the Lord; Paradise in conscious union and fellowship with Christ.” 
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that limitless glory of grace which now began its dominion in 
the death of the cross.” This word therefore decidedly wit- 
nesses (as does the whole Scripture) against any intermediate 
sleep of the soul; and most decidedly against every Romanist 
return to the Old-Testament position : it allows no place, at least 
as it regards such penitent believers as this man was, for any 
still needful purgatory, or intermediate process of purification 
or instruction. (What.truth may be in this as it respects those 
who had not reached this point, but yet were not ripe for hell , 
—that is, the unbelievers up to that period—is altogether an- 
other question.) 

Thus Golgotha has become an absolving judgment-seat, and 
the stake of the cross a throne of grace, from which the Dying 
One promises to the dying paradisaical life. In its most general 
meaning it has this gracious application for us all: and we may 
ery—Hear, O Israel! Hear, O world! Before the justifying, 
sanctifying, and glorifying grace of God, one final look of per- 
fect faith is of as much avail as the lifelong evidence and exer- 
cise of faith in good works which the same grace might enable 
others to exhibit. “Only a poor Remember me! is all that we 
can do; he who can utter this aright may be fully assured of. 
the whole blessedness of salvation.” And in this sense every 
deathbed of Christians is the cross of the malefactor, from which 
he turns his supplicating eye to the cross of his Lord; and every 
one who dies happy in the Lord is like him who is here finally 
accepted. Yet we must, in order to a complete exposition, mark 
now the specific application of the whole to that repentance of 
which this malefactor’s is the type. 

It is not an empty and feeble sigh of final appeal which ever 
obtains such an answer; this penitent supplicant himself teaches 
us otherwise, for his was of a very different kind. Even if we 
assume that he thus suddenly and vehemently laid hold of the 
consolation because grace was offered him now for the first time 
—even then he would be a warning to all who wilfully reject 
such offers of grace. But that is a very improbable assump- 
tion; he exhibits too much knowledge, and witnesses too sound 
a confession for such a supposition. But how and to what extent — 
had he been previously prepared for it? Had he already re- 
pented in his imprisonment, and then turned his thoughts to the 
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Nazarene whom he had known, but hitherto despised, and whose 
crucifixion now rendered keener the sting which his conscience 
had already felt? Possibly, but we cannot tell. It may be that 
it was the “ Father, forgive them!” joined with the superscrip- 
tion on the cross, which first awakened and instructed him; or 
the words spoken in the way concerning judgment and the dry 
tree had fixed the first impression upon his heart... But at any 
rate his words teach us this—and it should save his example 
from being unhappily perverted by any—that he did not sud- 
denly change his mind, after having joined the other malefactor 
in his blasphemy. This last supposition was indeed advanced 
by Ambrose, “ Probably this thief blasphemed like the other, 
but was suddenly converted ;” and has been defended by Lan ge. 
But it may lead to dangerous consequences,” and is exegetically 
unsound. For, first, it is not necessary to assume that (accord- 
ing to Matt. and Mark) both at first reviled Christ, and that 
then (according to Lu.) one of them came to a better mind; 
but St Luke. expressly records that only one blasphemed, and 
consequently the undistinguishing language of the two other 
Evangelists must be interpreted accordingly. Secondly, this 
is confirmed by the character of the rebuke which the penitent 
uttered; for in the Ovdé ov, as we have seen, he expresses a 
displeasure which he had felt for some time, but which he had 
restrained; and, moreover, his words contain more than could 
have originated at the moment. Hence it is time for us now to 
look steadily at this point, that we may clearly apprehend the con- 
ditions under which the gracious word of our Lord was spoken. 

The malefactor exhibits not only the fear of God and repent- 
ance, but the confession of sin and faith—faith of the strongest 
kind; he exhibits his penitential love and desire, also, and con- 
sequently all that the plan of salvation requires. The tokens 


1 “ His conscience was awakened, just at the moment of his last endeavour 
to find rest in his old manner of life!” But such blasphemy was no seek- 
ing rest. And, again, ‘this very last error would hasten his conversion !” 
But this at such a time is psychologically unimaginable. Nor is there much 
significance in the distinction between avetdrCoy as to both, and ¢baac@ymee | 
as to the one. 

® Zinzendorf: ‘Had he not blasphemed, who knows if He would have 
converted him ; had he not blasphemed upon the cross, who knows if his 
hard heart would have been broken!” *- 
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of the fundamental reality of his late conversion are neither in- 
sufficient nor doubtful. Langer’s sermon gives full prominence 
to the fear of God as the first condition on which all else might 
be founded, even where no love had been shown, in a soul at 
least which was not altogether hardened; as well as to his con- 
fession of sin, his unrepining acceptance of his punishment, his 
susceptibility for the acknowledgment of the righteousness of 
Him who was crucified near him, and his glimmering hope in a 
victorious kingdom of grace. But this last is far from acknow- 
ledging the strong faith and desire which was in his soul. His 
admission of the justice of his punishment, and his most public 
confession in the face of death—‘“we receive the righteous 
award of our deeds” —sprang from the most fundamental re- 
pentance, a repentance which was not that of the moment; and 
it is a pattern confession for all mankind, for every one on his 
cross, in his. death! But now we must add the equally strong 
confession of his bold faith, as expressed in a double sentence, 
which testifies not only the innocence but also,the kingly authority 
of Christ. His faith penetrates through the semblance of “ the 
same condemnation,” and retracts it at once as regards Christ : 
he believes in the Crucified One as the Righteous, the Ruler, 
and the Helper, to whom his whole soul turns 1' We may 
regard it as certain that it was not the superscription of the cross 
which told him of the kingdom of this Jesus (this would be too 
direct and immediate) ; but that he had in earlier times known 
concerning Jesus, and “ now believed what he had once heard 
about Him, or from Him.” We may doubt whether “he felt 
and believed the Divinity of Christ,” as it respects his developed 


1 In ofd¢y dro ro» (which indeed, according to Hesych., may be equiva- 
lent to covnpdr, alsxpév, comp. Prov. xxx. 20; Job xxvii. 6, xxxiv. 12, 
Sept.) there lies a specific meaning, as the unwontedness of the word inti- 
mates, which may be seen in 2 Thess. iii. 2; it already refers to the 
“kingdom” of this King of the Jews, and in the mouth of this insurgent 
would have some such significance as Rieger gives it. This crucified man 
had also been zealous for Jewish freedom; but now he sees ‘for what a 
miserable kingdom he had contended—how rash and wretched had been all 
his way in the world.” But, on the other hand, he glories in the Lord 


Jesus: “This man has not aimed at His kingdom in such a lawless way as_ 


we have done in our blindness.” It was his protest against His condem- 
nation —His wishing to be king was no éAeyor, no ineptia. 
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consciousness ; but this was implicitly at least involved in his 
faith, and Bengel’s note is correct, “ Not even the Apostles had 
such pure views of the kingdom of Christ.” His bold and clear 
faith, as he here avows it, is so great, notwithstanding all that 
prepared and assisted it, that he may himself be reckoned “ among 
the miracles which occurred during the passion and death of our 
Lord. The darkening of the sun, the earthquake, the opening 
of the graves, the rending of the rocks, were not greater miracles 
than the strong faith of thismalefactor!” (Spener.) Finally, 
let it not be overlooked, that the first fruit of repentance and 
faith is seen in the exhibition of charity which precedes; for 
what but the love of pity to his comrade, in connection with and 
in his zeal for the fear and honour of God, inspired his mind 
with the thought of rebuking him? It is true that no one enters 
Paradise without holiness, but this malefactor was sanctified too. 
In truth, this one good word weighs as much as many good works 
before God, if not more; for goodness as well as sin is estimated 
by Him independently of its acts in continuance. It included 
all that the most rigorous preaching should desire in order to a 
happy death :—humble reverence before God, knowledge and 
confession of sin, expression of faith in redeeming grace and in 
the Redeemer, the prayer which seeks salvation, zeal to bear 
witness for the truth, and zealous love in preaching to others. 
As some one says: “From a robber he becomes a teacher of 
righteousness !” Thus this forgiven sinner is, as Niemeyer terms 
him, “one of the most elevated characters in the New Testa- 
ment.” His acceptance was not only a perfect justification by 
faith alone, but—in opposition to the perversion of this “alone” 
—it was at the same time a quickly-accomplished new birth 
unto holiness. His cross was to him in swift succession—first, 
a deserved punishment; then a wholesome discipline which 
taught him with the fear of God! all wisdom; and, lastly, the 
way to salvation and glory. 

All this will more than sufficiently counteract the perversion 
of this word of Jesus, and the false hope derived from it by 
those who are not what this malefactor was. We are all sinners 
together, like the two by the side of Jesus; we belong to the 


1 Tt is from his own inmost experience that he says, 067 rev bcd», Or 1— 
a fresh reason for giving a causal meaning to ors. 
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we, of whom the penitent first of all speaks. We cannot indeed 
be converted too late, as it regards the mercy of the Lord; but 
we cannot turn too soon, as it regards our sin, which go swiftly 
hastens to obduration.’ For warning therefore the other thief 
hangs on the other side; who, with death in his bones, blas- 
phemes, and “rushes to hell because he believes not in hell’ — 
because there is in him no fear of the judgment of God. But 
why is he, and does he continue, so blind and so hard? ~Where- 


fore is this saving on the part of Christ only matter of mockery, - 


down to the moment when all salvation is shut out? He blas- 
phemes the Lord on the stake of his crimes, just as others do, 
equally hardened, who lie on their soft deathbeds? proclaim- 
ing the complacent ézpdayev of their good works! Or who 
despond and despair because they can no longer believe, and 
God’s righteous judgment even takes from them the wholesome 
eross upon earth, reserving them for eternal pain! Vischer: “ He 
would be an arrant fool who, because he saw a man fali many 
fathoms without breaking neck or limb, should straightway imi- 
tate him. But such leaps are dubious; the coming down is 
often woeful, and there is not always a sound getting up again.” 
Yes, verily ; and who would stake his soul upon the contingency 
that one out of a thousand so narrowly escapes the abyss? 

Concerning the other malefactor the Lord is silent, and gives 
his scornful save no answer :—this says enough. Did the ac- 
cepted one speak no word, return no thanksgiving to the Lord ? 
Possibly he did, though it is not recorded ; it is indeed probable 
that his grateful heart could find no word which would suffice 
for the reply to so great a promise. But it is not possible, as 
Langer says, “that while this gracious declaration was still 
vibrating in his ears, the angels of God carried him to the 
company of the blest.”* For, that would substitute now for 
to-day ; and then he would have entered Paradise before Jesus, 
instead of entering at the same time with Him. 


1 “Ours is only the present moment ; and while I maintain that no time 
is too late for repentance, I only assert that at the moment when grace calls 
us it is never too late (or too soon).” Theremin. 

2 Bengel says: ‘‘ Rare is conversion on a soft bed !” 

8 Like the apocryphal gospel of Nicodemus, which represents him to have 
— died immediately after the promise. 
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THIRD WORD FROM THE CROSS. 
(Jno. xix. 26, 27.) 


We agree with Ebrard in rejecting the hypothesis of Wiese- 
ler, that Jesus commended His mother to John only on the 
ground that John was her nephew, and therefore independently 
bound to take care of her. We maintain that because the caro 
of His mother was left to the free love of John’s heart in 
spiritual relationship, the wife of Zebedee cannot have stood in 
the relation to Jesus of mother’s sister. Consequently, we find 
in John xix. 25 only the three Marys. “ That John does not 
record the presence of his mother is easily accounted for when 
he is narrating the Lord’s gift of another mother; the mention 
of his literal mother would have been quite inappropriate.” So 
Ebrard, and Bengel’s feeling was equally correct: “ John 
modestly omits his mother, Salome, who however was present.” 
Female love, though in weak vessels, is strongest and most 
enduring; the women are the last at the cross, and the first at 
the sepulchre. The oppressed Peter and the other Apostles— 
John excepted—are only isolated spectators, if at all, from afar. 
Thomas may have seen the prints of the nails, which he after- 
wards required to see again, subsequently on the dead body. 
According to Matt. xxvii. 55, Mark xv. 40, Luke xxiii. 49, the 
remaining friends, and the women, stood for the most part afar 
off. But John xix. 25 marks a moment when it became possible 
for those whom he specially named to draw nearer; for, other- 
wise, the Lord would not have been able to address to them any 
confidential word. That John himself was there is in ver. 26 
mentioned by the way, and as a thing of course; it is probable 
that he had already attached himself especially to the mother of 
the Lord, to be near as her stay and protection. Mater dolorosa 
is Mary indeed under the cross, as Simeon had predicted; yet 
she stood, with all her grief, in the strength of faith and love; 
she could thus stand near the cross, not far from the crucifying 
soldiers! She held her spirit under command, as alone became 
her dignity and her experience.» That which first the Fathers, 
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and then the series of Catholic writers, describe or invent of the 
anguish and despair of the Saviour’s mother under the cross— 
even to fainting and convulsions!—has been amply protested 
against; and especially by Lampe, who, in his suggestive man- 
ner, points to the contrast between her firm contemplation of 
the dishonour done to the ark of God, and the death-pains of 
the wife of Phinehas, 1 Sam. iv. 19. 

St John in ver. 25 intends to intimate by his e¢otjxeccav — 
had stood—that these beloved and loving ones had already stood 
there some time, waiting for at least a token or glance of His 
observation, though they might conclude in their hearts that 
they must not hope for a word. Christ had, in truth, pre- 
viously cared by His first word for the impenitent, by His second 
word for the penitent, sinner, before He comes in the third to 
those related to Him, especially His mother; “ from which 
order of His words we may learn that poor sinners lay nearer 
the Lord’s heart than His personal relatives; and that His 
great work of saving sinners must first be done, before He 
could think of the bodily need of His own mother.” Ram- 
bach. There is much that is true in this artless meditation ; 
although, when we look deeper, we must remember that Mary 
herself with John belonged only to that humanity for which, 
according to its need, the first and the second words were 
spoken. 

The iSév marks the commencement of our Lord’s special 
observation of the beloved disciples who were waiting in sorrow ; 
there is something unbecoming in the thought that their draw- 
ing nearer, now first observed, was the occasion of His speaking. 
In His supreme collectedness of spirit, and in His undisturbed 
and unbroken love to them, His glance seeks them out. After 
He had promised to the thief the consolation of Paradise, He 
naturally remembers the residue of His disciples who would still 
remain in the world: should He not care for and comfort them 
also below? It is especially His mother who now connects His 
affectionate human spirit with the race of survivors. The bur- 
den of the world’s redemption with all its increasing horror of 
sin, lies upon His soul; boundless anticipations, now gradually 
receding and passing away, of the glory to be obtained (Jno. xvii.) 
had filled His spirit :—yet He has room still for the exercise of 
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the minutest care! Nor do we err, if (with many in all ages) 
we regard it in another point of view. He feels that more awful 
suffering, the last fearful conflict, draws nigh; He would spare 
His mother, at least, the sight of this, and therefore provides 
for her earlier departure from the place. (Bengel: The sword 
had now pierced the soul of Mary enough: He provides that 
she should not see His severest sufferings, the darkness, aban- 
donment, and death.) Thus does He close His earthly life— 
that He may die alone with His God and Father. The first 
three of the Seven Words were expressions of love towards 
others; the last four, after the darkness, refer only to Christ 
Himself. 

The word for Mary is certainly not the second in order, as 
many arrange it. Driseke strangely expounds: “ His heart 
turns from His murderers; His bruised soul takes refuge, so to 
speak, with His beloved ones, His mother, and His friends. 
The transition is made plain by the very antithesis.’ Even 
then, however, it remains still true, “nothing but benediction !” 
Blessing to His murderers, blessing to the malefactor! But 
‘that the word to the crucified robber follows immediately after 
that to the crucifiers, has a more appropriate meaning, and is, 
as we shall see, required by St Luke’s record. Least of all can 
we justify the supposition (of Neander, for example) that the 
word of provision for His mother was not spoken till after the 
Filoi Eloi; there was no more place then for anything of that 
kind; there remained then only the swift succession of events, 
through the thirst, the “ Finished,” to the death. Bengel (in 
the Harmony) opposes that close connection of “ I thirst” with 
the word to His mother, which has arisen from a misunderstand- 
ing of St John’s “ after this;” he says that this perd todro 
must not be referred to the particular words which were spoken, 
but to the whole crucifixion to which the Scripture pointed. 
We shall give presently a different interpretation. The fourth 
Evangelist here introduces supplementary and fragmentary par- 
ticulars; and presupposes the darkness and the cry of anguish 


‘Lampe is not correct in including all before the rapédwxe of ver. 30 
under the head of ‘‘ preparation for His death.” That in the Evangelist’s 
sense would apply only to the Testament; and all that followed was itself 

the conflict and victory of death. 
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as having taken place at the period alone appropriate to them. 
According e ver. 85 (as Bengel again remarks) he had returned 
to the cross,’ after having ta Mary to his home; whence it is 
to be gathered that she bad been led away before the three 
hours’ darkness. 

The first and the second word the Lord spoke as a Saviour 
in his office: He speaks the third primarily as the Son of man, 
having a mother, and personal obligations to dischar. ge. The 
word of the Priest and the word of the King are ae ed by a 
word of the son and the friend, or, still better, of the Master of 
the household: for He “ remains even unto death most affec- 
tionate and gracious in all human relations.” (Dietz.) 

His mother has naturally Q claim to the first word. Yet 
He addresses her only by yivat,” woman, as at the beginning in 
Cana ch. ii. 4—and as He addresses the Magdalene i in ch. xx. 
13-15. Lange is a at fault: “* Woman, trembling, impotent, 
dependent Maire”? —just as he would translate Jno. ii. 4: 
“ Troubled heart of woman !’’? Altogether different is it in its 
connection ¢.g. in Dio Cassius (why this passage only instead 
of so many similar?) a Odpcev ® ytvat—such a subordinate 
meaning is applicable neither here nor at Cana. Lange’ s refer- 
ence to the encouragement spoken to Mary Magdalene is rather 
specious than solid; we gather, on the other ban from Jno. 
iv. 21 (Woman, iaicee me!) and Lu. xxii. 57, that yvvae was 
the general and honourable mode of addressing such as were 
other unknown, instead of the name or any poten designa- 
tion. This is the fundamental idea here, as at Cana (to w hich 
it in a certain sense refers back): it is a general appellation 
instead of the name of mother; not otherwise than affectionate, 
yet having a tone of strangeness, and in some degree repellent. 
But why oc He not now call her mother? It has been said, 
to spare her; that that word might not still further excite hen 


‘ The only eye-witness among the apostles of Christ’s death, while all 
were witnesses of His resurrection. 

? Which St John would make emphatic, probably by the mere rdy enréou 
and again r7 warp (without «rod, according to a reading which this makes 
more probable). 

8 There was certainly no trouble in her mind then, but strong and pre- 
mature confidence in miraculous help. 
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grief over her son upon the cross. It has been also said, in 
order not to publish the fact of her being His mother, and thus 
expose her to hostile observation and treatment. There may 
be something true in both these suppositions ; but the chief 
reason is this, that her relation of mother is now finally abolished 
and given back. Her person retreats; she is for the last time 
regarded as mother, in order to be so no longer. This is in- 
volved in the words which follow: Behold thy son! (I am thy 
son no longer)—as also in the profound and significant crisis of 
farewell. The earthly relation, which at Cana might not intrude 
into His office, is now entirely dissolved: the dying Son of God 
and Saviour of the world, afterwards exalted, has no longer a 
mother according to the flesh. Mary is not even mentioned in 
connection with the Resurrection,! and there is no account of 
any special appearance of the Lord for her sake; in Acts i. 14, 
she appears for the last time as belonging to the little company 
of the disciples, and to the Church. 

Thus we have here once more a testimony against the 
Romanists’ honour of Mary! They are not at a loss, however, 
for arguments to defend their doctrine; and (as Allioli forgets 
not to remark) the “holy fathers,’ and Augustin in particular, 
’ serve their purpose by maintaining that all the children of the 
Church were typified in the Apostle John, and that therefore 
Mary was given as a mother to all believers! Quesnel on this 
passage is still more emphatic: “The holy Virgin has, as it 
were, the Church’s cause laid upon herself, that she may offer 
up Jesus Christ crucified upon the cross, and herself with Him. 
The holy Virgin receives as her children all Christians in the 
person of Saint John. The mother-title of Mary gives us our 
right and is our justification in putting all our interests into her 
hands.” But how manifestly is this opposed to the expressly 
tender and personal reference of this legacy; this is assuredly 
the first and obvious meaning, and all further interpretation 
must be in harmony with that! We say with Arndt: “Is not 
this a most violent perversion of the words of holy Scripture? 
Does the Lord intend to say to John, She will take the place 
of a mother to thee? Does He not rather say, Thou shalt take 


1 But the legends of the middle ages tell us of a first visit paid to her by 
the Risen Lord ; fore-announced, too, by Gabriel! 
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My place and care for her? John was to be the stay of Mary, 
and not Mary the stay of John. Jesus does not refer John to 
Mary, but Mary to John. (Therefore does this also come first, 
-and the other is added as its corresponding confirmation.) 
Mary was not to be to the disciple the representative of Jesus, 
but the disciple was to be to Mary the representative of Jesus. 
The dependence and need of help was not to be on the side of 
John, but on that of Mary.” As Richter’s Family Bible has 
similarly and more concisely said, “Christ does not refer the 
caring for His disciples to the offices of Mary, but conversely.” 
Another unbiassed interpretation, moreover, according to which 
Mary does represent in these words the Church, we shall find 
at the close, when we contemplate the prophetic and typical 
meaning of the Seven Words together. 

That John does not receive any direct appellation, any éraipe, 
dire aderdé, or the like, is to be explained at once by the close 
connection of the sayings as they belong to each other ; for him 
there is nothing repellent or renouncing (as in the ydvac), but a 
new bond which gives to him as a mother the mother of Jesus. 
The designation by name was here quite needless. There may 
be assumed, too, a certain concealment from those who stood 
around and heard; so that no one precisely knew to whom the 
word referred. Both looked up to Him, full of expectation ; as 
soon as He observes and looks directly at them, nothing more 
was necessary than the gentlest and most confidentially-spoken 
word; the Behold was uttered with a glance which passed from 
one to the other. The gracious meaning is well brought out by 
Fikenscher: “ Woman, look up; thy Son—is not lost ;” behold 
Him in the person of another whom I appoint to that end!” 
G. K. Rieger says, anticipating the universal significance of the 


word: “ He gives to them (the souls which love Him beneath ° 


the cross) new eyes to see with, which are especially keen-sighted 
under the cross.” He ts henceforth thy son, she is henceforth 
thy mother ; this was not expressed, but all the more strongly 
‘assured in the Behold. It contains a twofold gi/t, by which He, 
who after the parting of His garments possessed nothing in the 
world, but was yet infinitely rich in the love which creates love, 
gladdened the souls of His beloved. In the all-comprehending 
Behold thy mother, everything was self-understood to John (who 
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had indeed already in profound inward love adhered to Mary 
under the cross') which pertained to the care of her earthly life. 
To whom, but to the émver7v0s—the disciple who lay in His 
bosom—could the Lord have committed His mother? Christ 
and John—to quote Daub once more—were united in unchang- 
ing confidence ; for in Christ was Divine purity, in Jolin perfect 
faith. John here calls himself the disciple whom Jesus loved ; 
it might have been said with equal truth—who loved Jesus with 
peculiar personal attachment, and was to him as the brother 
among the Apostles to whom He should necessarily commit His 
mother. Or, to speak with Grotius: Peter was fidoypioros, 
John dudujoous ; hence to the former, as the lover of Christ, 
the Church was committed ; to the latter, as the lover of Jesus, 
His mother was specially commended. But we may regard 
this office of son to Mary, for which the loving disciple receives 
a new supply of love, as silently giving him a high place in the 
Church, higher indeed than that of Peter. It is beautifully 
observed by von Gerlach: “But he placed John in the nearest 
personal relationship to Himself upon earth” (and, in the sense 
in which that alone is possible, actually—) “in His own place ; 
He thus sealed in death the internal covenant of His heart 
with him, and breathed into him anew thereby the Spirit of 
love—that he might hereafter pervade the Churches, founded 
more especially by others, with the sacred fire of the Redeemer’s 
heart.” 

It might be said that John would of himself have cared for 
Mary ; it might also be said that he would never have assumed 
that honour to himself beyond the others. But now the impulse 
of his heart was sanctified by a new grace and gift ; his office 
of honour was made also a gift of honour; and all conflict of 
‘love and humility was prevented. This third word of the 
cross spoken by our Lord Jesus has been rightly termed His 
human testament2 In it He typically performs, to fulfil all 


To which, at the same time, the Behold thy son spoken to Mary may 
point ! 

__? Ambrose: Testabatur de cruce Christus, et inter matrem atque disci- 
pulum dividebat pietatis officia. Condebat Dominus testamentum ; Signabat 
Johannes. (Lib. iii. ep. 24.) Jerome observes, however, that the domestic 
testament and the public testament in the Supper must be distinguished. 
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human virtue, His filial-duty for the last time; thus giving 
testimony, too, that if He had previously placed His mother in 
the background, it had not been through any neglect of love : 

—for if now first John. was to be her son, we are assured that 
Jesus Himself had hitherto Himself discharged the filial office. 
But in this dying provision for His mother He no longer calls 
her mother; and we may say that in the first word to Mary 
there is rather a taking away, and not till the second to John 
is there a proper giving. After the reference to Paradise, and 
the assurance which that gave of the certainty and near ap- 
proach of His own death, Mary must have heardin the appoint- 
ment of the son, who should take His place, nothing but a 
most sad farewell, the final close of His earthly life 
manner of any other dying man. Yet, He does not take His 
farewell in words; and the sublime repose, like the heart- 
piercing propriety, of His appointment, evidences at the same 
time the Son of God, the Lord and abiding Protector of His 
people, in His own power and love. But as to John, already 


now admitted to the confidence of the glorifying death of his ‘ 


Master, the word which he receives contains nothing but in- 
vigoration and a most costly gift. Invigoration, as far as he 
was cast down, through “the feeling of a new and great duty 
which bound him to ‘life by new bonds” (Lange). That the 
mother of Jesus was given to him as a mother, is an inesti- 
mable legacy, and a precious promise. “He himself is thereby 
provided for,” for he knows well that he will now eat with this 
holy widow as long as God permits, and not, as it were, she 
with him, like the widow of Zarephath with Elijah. The ex- 
ternalities of the relation, to which the testament refers, are with 
the highest tenderness of propriety omitted ; for such hearts the 
short word was enough to explain all. The hearts, the persons 
were commended and given to each other—and that was the 
essential matter ! 

The Lord establishes, founds, and blesses here the spiritual 
family-life of His new kingdom. This new relationship in the 
love of Christ goes far beyond all relationships after the flesh. 
That John had already, and still retained, a mother in Salome, 
is not affected by this; but that he (according to sure tradition) 
had no wife, may have been regarded in the prevision of the 

VOL. VI. 26 


after the 
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whole. That Mary had other sons subsequently born (in fa- 
vour of which much contested though simply historical truth 
we have often declared our opinion) does not so enter into the 
case here as to make this testament an argument against ibe 
Paulinus of Nola (ep. 43) says, “ this shows plainly that she 
had not had, and had not now, any son but Him who was born 


' of her as a virgin; for the Saviour would not have taken — 


care of her Bauolata state if He had not been her only son.’ 

Venturini, too, thought that this committal of Mary to the care 
of John would argue against her having other sons. So v. Ger- 
lach: “Thy son in My stead—thus she had no other!” and 
Olshausen is confident: “This passage is to me decisive on the 
question, that Mary had no bodily sons; the Redeemer would 
not otherwise have commended His mother, as a solitary widow, 
to an alien: this would have been a slight to the brethren !” 
Strange proof! Wasit, then, no “slight” to Salome, the literal 
mother of John, who, according to Mark xv. 40, comp. Matt. 
xxvii. 56, stood with the rest under the cross? The children of 
His mother, to whom the Lord had as yet been unknown and 
an alien (Ps. Ixix. 8), could not possibly, as spiritually-alien, take 
his place, or be to Mary what Jesus had been, even after their 
conversion ; but John was in spirit no alien. ‘The whole objec- 
tion rests too much upon mere external care. This the Lord 
of course included, but connects it with that inmost spiritual 
relation of love which could alone satisfy the heart of Mary, 
and which she would find most abundantly in the fellowship of 
John’s spirit. It is the Lord’s purpose in this arrangement, not 
indeed to neglect. His brethren, but to put them to shame as still 
unbelieving, and refusing to become such brethren of Jesus as 
John was. His word is at the same time the farewell which he 
utters to His brethren, which their unbelief merited, and which 
urged them, through humiliation, to faith. Jor in Acts i. 14 
we find them among the disciples. But what we afterwards 

1 Jerome (contra Jovinian.): ‘t The virgin-mother was commended by 
the virgin-Lord to the virgin-disciple John.” Comp. Nonnus: Teves Qiro- 
wopbeve worep, guide woapbévov dice. More, however, in the text. 

* Hence Braune well says: ‘‘ Was this a slight put upon the brothers? 
But they believed not in Him! ‘Should He slight His mother, however ? « 
The choice was not difficult. For, natural birth avails not in the kingdom 
of God as spiritual regeneration does.” *» 
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learn of the character of James, at least, a brother of the Lord, 
shows us that, with all his excellence, he could be no “son,” in 
the inmost meaning of the word, for the heart of Mary. 

Thus we may at first learn from this symbolical filial word 
of Jesus, that we should in dying think of and care for our own 
with like love and wisdom. Let us learn to make our testa- 
ment without delay of forgetfulness, withgut any pretext of 
higher duties or neglect of other thoughts. Let us observe well 
that He Himself here fulfills unto death and sanctifies anew the 
commandinent, Honour thy father and thy mother! and that He 
in general confirmed relationships after the flesh, even while He 
abolishes them and puts a higher in their stead; since He cares 
. most tenderly for His mother, and at the same time by His own 

Divine authority takes from His brethren the rights of the son. 
But all this is far from being the full meaning of His word, 
which in its significant order in the Seven Words (of which 
“more in the sequel) must approve its universal significance as a 
word of the Redeemer. He can now neither speak nor do any- 
thing merely as a human person, as the son of Mary; and even 
this must be glorified into its full meaning as a Divine-human 
testament. ‘Thus we may adopt the traditional spiritual interpre- 
tation which the Church has wlways given to it: He here, when 
taking farewell of earthly things, gives His promise, as to His 
mother so also to all His people, of sufficient provision in all earthly 
things. While He releases Himself from all earthly relation- 
ship, He avows Himself to be in a higher and heavenly manner 
the Provider for all His disciples. Will not He who pointed 
the malefactor to Paradise in the other world—thus should our 
faith argue—provide for us a place in this, as long as we live in 
it? He who so graciously cared for His mother will assuredly 
not leave or neglect us! To this in truth belongs what He had 
before said in Matt. xii. 48-50. Just now, when Mary ceases 
to be specifically His mother, He becomes a Saviour to all, both 

in this world and the next remembering every one of His people. 
_ We are therefore perfectly justified in taking His word as a 
general pledge of sufficient provision for all His own upon earth. 
We behold in Mary and John, mutually caring and cared for, 
in all that pertained to the evidence of love and help, “the little 
flock of God’s children, brought together and united under 
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His cross.” Thus the Lord establishes from His cross new 
bonds and relationships in the Spirit (Mar. x. 29, 30); He 
points all who love Him and whom He loves to each other, ana 
thus “ once more confirms the great law of love from the cross” 
(C. H. Rieger). “The constraining love of Christ draws us to 
Him even upon the cross; draws down Him to ue under the 
cross; draws believers together through the cross.’ (G. K. 
Rieger.) But this must at lead us to forget the care in this 
lees which is its specific point. He ea every one, and 
provides for his way through the world from which he is not yet 
taken; and when we think ourselves forsaken we should com- 
mend ourselves—and when we cannot provide for others should 
commend them—to Him. He will care for, He has cared for, 
He provides for His people by means of His people; and is 
evermore repeating the commendatory word where it is needed, 
Behold thy son, thy mother, thy brother. To hear and to ac- 
cept this word should be our highest privilege and honour : not 
only when it says to us, Behold one who will care for thee; but 
also when it says, on the other hand, Behold one who is com- 
mended to thy care! 

From that hour that disciple took her to himself, eis rd t8ra, 
that is, manifestly, to his own home, to the house which he 
probably had in Jerusalem. Luthardt is right that this last is 
not proved by ra %.a”—yet he admits that Jno. xviii. 15 makes 
it likely that John had a residence in Jerusalem. Mary had 
not gone again to Nazareth, which rejected her son, but had 
followed Him from place to ete ; Jesus takes it for granted 
that she would not return to that home, and confirms her in 
that purpose. He appoints her her place for the remainder of 
her life in the Church, especially of Jerusalem, with the Apostle 
who had been hitherto most trusted and so far most honoured, 
and who in the beginning of the Acts always appears with Peter. 
That dm’ éxelvns tijs bpas (for which only one codex reads 


To symbolise this these two were chosen as ‘two of the most elect 
souls which after Him the earth hadseen” (Lange). His supposition, how- 
ever, that ‘‘ the house of John was to form the bond of union for His elect” 
is altogether too external in its view. The truth lies deeper: the bond of 
love between Mary and John is the real and secret home and hearth of the 
Church. - 

? Remarked also by Alford. = 
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neépas) is to be taken literally, is manifest from the general 
exactitude as to time which pervades the entire history of the 
Passion ; and with this it perfectly agrees, that St John in his 
_ peta: TodTO passes at once over the intervening three hours. We _ 
cannot admit Luthardt’s argument here; but regard it as inti- 
mated by the exact “hour,” as well-as by the whole context, 
that Mary left the place at once, and did not wait till the death 
of Jesus. At once, understanding the Lord’s design, John led 
away, in filial affectionate love, the mother, whose soul was once 
more deeply moved by the word of farewell; so that she did not 
see the increasing agony of her Son, who could be and would 
be no more her Son. She also understood the sad dismissal 
from the lips of her Son, who had many times before laid His 
commands upon His mother for her good,—and she obediently 
follows her new guide for the sake of Him who committed her 
to that guidance. Bengel: “ Great is the faith of Mary, to be 
present at the cross; great was her submission, to go away before 
His death!” But the Lord sees the fulfilment of His testa- 
ment before His eyes, before the last waves of His anguish 


rolled over His soul. 


FOURTH WORD FROM THE CROSS. : ~ 
(Matt. xxvii. 46; Mark xv. 34.) 


The darkness mentioned with one accord by the first three 
Evangelists,’ at the time of full moon, about midday, and lasting 
three hours, stands in close connection with the words of Jesus, 
themselves dark, which at length proceeded out of this darkness. 
To the consideration of those words we now proceed. It must 
be left to others to investigate, and if possible to decide, whether 
macav or 6dAnv tiv yhv actually indicates the whole earth then 

enlightened by the sun (as Lu. xxi. 25)—or the Roman empire 

—or the Jewish land only (as Lu. iv. 25; Jas. v.17). This 

affects not the question; and although the remarkable accounts 

_of the wider extension of this miracle? seem to us perfectly un- 
' In Lu. moreover tcxoricby 6 yAsoc, as Acts ii, 20. 

? The Fathers referred (espec. Origen contra Celsum ii. 83, and Euseb. in 


. 


ee 
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biassed and trustworthy, yet. we count it only folly to contend 
about them; and content ourselves as interpreters with the 
assurance of the historically-certain sacred text—so that yj goes 

beyond Golgotha or even Jerusalem. In St J ohn these three 
- hours belong to ver. 28. 

Up to this time the light of the sun had shone upon this scene 
of horror and lamentation. The mockers mock, the multitudes 
stare, the Lord suffers, His sacred head and face given up to 
contumely on the cross :—all goes on its way, as if nothing were 
occurring which might move God to interpose. “ If God to-day y 
give no sign” —so spoke or silently thought many, with mani- 
fold iAfendhora in their minds. And, behold, a sign is given! 
Not “unmarked” and by slow ee biviintiuaaieeaeeg the 
darkness swallows up midday; even as at the birth of Christ the 
midnight had been illumined. First of all—as pointing back to 
that darlene over Egypt, refusing to give up Israel the Son of 
God, which was soon followed by destruction—first of all, it was 
a warning sign to all whose hearts were affected, that Israel was 
now committing a horrible work of darkness which God’s sun 
would no longer shine upon, and by, means of which the darkness 
of doom would overshadow them.’ Let us imagine the impres- 
sion of this darkness on Golgotha and ‘hrdughont Jerusalem ; 
let us depict to ourselves the gett janie of terror and fear 
—the stings of conscience, the interrupted lusts, the disturbed 
midday meals, the derangement of the temple-service, the confu- 
sion as to the evening sacrifice, and so forth. Most assuredly 
all blasphemy and mockery is now silenced; Pfenninger is 
incorrect here, making Caiaphas cry: “ God shows you the 
darkness into which this deceiver would have plunged your souls, 


the Chronicon, and Tertull. Apol. c. 21) to the testimony of profane his- 
tory itself, viz., to that of Phlegon of Tralles, a freedman of the emperor 
Hadrian (to aes according to Spartian, the writings bearing Phlegon’s 
name ought to be assigned) of an ‘eclipse of the sun, the greatest of all 
recorded,” and the ‘‘ great earthquake which was felt in Bithynia.” Julius 
Afiasome ‘also, mentions the same account as from a certain Thallus, the 
same pettiaps whi Euseb. meant. 

? This signification is maintained in a remarkable dissertation by C. F. 
Bauer, De divinitus praedictio et ccelitus dato miraculo obscurati solis, ete. 
Wittenb. 1741. He joins Tertull., Lact., Euseb., Cyril., Hieron. AUG. * 
in regarding Amos viii. 9, 10, as predicting it. 
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and that darkness now puts him to confusion. Behold, where 
is now the Sun, the Light of the world!” _ It is true that the 
sign was liable to such blaspheming perversion, in as far as it 
did really (as we shall see presently) refer itself mest directly 
to the person of Jesus: but it cannot be supposed that any one 
would dare to entertain such thoughts.' Anxious silence-reigns 
over the Place of a Skull; so should it be, for the Divine sign 
cried then, as it cries ever, Be silent and think! (Oh that this 
sacred and awful darkness might seize on all who now read the 
Passion history!) Not a few, it may be, then expected that 
something more would follow — His coming down from the cross, 
the revelation of His kingly power, and the destruction of His 
enemies. But neither punishment comes to them, nor help to 
Him: the darkness continues. No man dares to go away; all 
are laid under a spell; others, rather, are attracted to the place. 
The very drops of blood are heard falling, and the gentle sighs; 
all listen to the cross in the middle, passing by the lamentations 
of the other crucified ones, and the murmuring of the crowd 
around. Thus we paint the scene to our thoughts ; let us then 
investigate the significance of the sign. 

It has a manifold meaning, like the language of God gene- 
rally ; but there is one interpretation which is alone perfect and 
true, as it is given by Christ Himself. We might supplement 
the warning signification which has been mentioned, and say 
that here was exhibited the amazement of nature, and, as it were, 
of God, at the wickedness of the crucifixion: The sun will no 
longer shine upon the scene. Or it may be put as in the apocry- 
phal account of Dionysius Areopagita, who said in Egypt con- 
cerning this darkness—“ Hither the Divinity Himself is suffer- 
ing, or sympathises with one who suffers!” Or, as Driiseke 
expresses himself: “ men strip themselves of all feeling, and 
sympathy passes into inanimate nature, when the Son of God 
dies.” —Indeed this interpretation of the sympathy of nature 
penetrates the reality of the matter, and corresponds with the 
general character of many similar miracles, which attest the 
correspondence between the material arrangements of the world 

1 There is more probability in Pfenninger’s representation of ‘the per- 
version to which His lamentation, after the return of the sun, might give 
rise— ‘‘ Thus is it’ with all who have forsaken God!” 


i 
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and the doings of mankind and the Spirit. We may say, fur- 
ther, that when created nature (the inanimate image of a hidden 
spiritual world) hides itself in mourning, there is, as it were, a 
veil of sorrow thrown over the scene which now first, from this 
hour of noon, was going on to its full consummation ; the silent 
sign cries aloud that here is exhibited a dark mystery of the 
Divine counsel. Hitherto they have seen the Crucified—some 
with malicious joy, some with profound grief, all with astonish- 
ment, none with indifference ; but now none shall see what re- 
mains for Him to suffer, what no mind can conceive. All these 
thoughts have their truth; but they lead us finally to the only 
real and true signification of the darkness, as it is the sympathis- 
ing, teaching symbol and image, silent but speaking, concealing 
yet revealing, of the internal darkening of His soul which the 
Lord of nature now undergoes, of His final abandonment by 
God.’ If at first this sign from God was a consolation to the 
sympathising hearts below—soon were they conscious that His 
sufferings had become more terrific and dark! Yes, verily, He 
now passes through the last valley of the shadow of death, amid 
the darkness of the judgment of God—not, indeed, in the pains 
of the eternal condemnation of hell, but certainly under the judg- 
ment of grace.’ Deeper darkness than could ever overspread 
the outer world fell upon His soul, when He cried unto His God 
—Thou hast brought Me unto the dust of death ! (Ps. xxii. 15). 
Three hours does He thus hang between heaven and earth. 

Cast out from earth as a curse, and not yet received to blessing 
in heaven. These were hours the full meaning of which eternity 
alone will disclose. How long! was the language of His spirit 
— How long! penetrates for ever the souls of all who are His. 
Hark, He speaks—“ becomes the interpreter of this darkness, 
and tells us what it signifies!” (Berl. Bible.) And we must hear; 
—but only hear! The first three words had brought out for 

? Krummacher, strangely at variatice with his ordinary poetical vein, has 
no toleration for ‘‘ this poetical view!” Yet as the veil of a more profound 
truth it is very obvious, and not at all inconsistent with a deeper inter- 
pretation. 

* As the title of J. And. Schmid’s dissertation bespeaks : De labore solis, 
laborante sole justitiee. 


* Driiseke suggests another analogy : ‘‘ He died not gradually ; His sun 
went down at once in high noon.” 4 
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our pure consolation the fruits of redemption— Peace, life, love ; 
though the third had in it a tone of farewell and preparation 
for Bitter death. But now the midmost of the Seven Words 
(Matt. and Mar. record only this, and it is the only one which 
is witnessed by two witnesses) takes us into the heart and centre 
of His passion unto death. He cried with a loud voice——with 
the infinite power of most internal pressure of spirit He cries 
out into the dark heavens above Him, the plain and intelligible 
words of lamentation in the Psalmn— My God, My Ged, why hast 
Thou forsaken Me? ! 

Tt has been said by many from the beginning (down, to 
Krummacher) that when Jesus uttered this cry of anguish, the 
sun had already begun to shine out again; but we cannot admit 
this supposition. Out of the darkness still present within Him, 
consequently while the darkness still continued around Him, 
Jesus uttered His cry—but that cry of itself must bring the 
light again ! 

' The Evangelists give the original with a translation—the 
former, indeed, in order to make intelligible the perversion of 
Eli into Elias, but mainly for its own sake, on account of the 
sacredness and soleness of this word—“ as if they were unwill- 
ing that a single tone of this lamentation should be lost.” We 
do not read the Hebrew text, but as mixed with the Chaldee, 
according to the current language of the time; for Jesus ap- 
propriates the word to Himself, and it was provided that every 
one should understand it.’ isnes paw instead of ary, as the 
Targumist also has it. (The reading azabtani in the Vulg., 
which Luther followed, is a correction it may be of Jerome.) | 
The ’Edwi' in St Mark was probably Syricized afterwards in- 
stead of "Hy«/ or "HX/. The unusual Voc. Océ in Matthew 
(Sept. elsewhere also o Oeds, see however Judg. xvi. 28, xxi. 3; 
Ezra ix. 6), will bring into prominence the specific meaning in 


1 Otherwise the sacred original text of Scripture was familiar to the Lord. 


' It has been said very truly: It is not to be thought that Christ, if He would 


speak with-foreigners, could not have at once spoken their tongue; and 
was He not perfectly at home in the Scripture, the true home of His Spirit? 
To this also we may apply John vii. 15. Nevertheless He was so accustomed 
to speak the Scripture, not as a scribe, with the people and to the people, that: 
He utters it in the same manner in His own most solitary anguish. 


oe 
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this place; as also the putting wé before éyxarédumes (deviating 
from Sept. and ordinary rule) has the same emphasis for its 
reason. Finally, we shall speak again about. vari or els ti, 
AGppa, Naud or And, Aceud. These, however, are trivialities ; 
it is now above all important that we should bring clearly before 
our minds the twenty-second Psalm, in the language of which 
the Lord spoke. 

Let this be read, let it be read entire; but ‘simply, as by 
a Christian, who, wih a mind under the influence of Calvary, 
would read himself if possible into’ the soul of Jesus :—this 
will do more than all the commentaries of the learned. Justice; 
however, must be done to these commentaries and their objec- 
tions; and as I may not refer all my readers to my own com- 
mentary (of which I retract nothing essential) I will endeavour 
as briefly as possible to set the main question before them. It 
may be assumed as “ scientifically” demonstrated now that the 
psalm as a prophecy does not belong to the so-called directly 
Messianic psalms, in which (as in Ps. cx. according to the deci- 
sion of Jesus and His Apostles) the prophet consciously speaks 
of, or introduces as speaking, the future Messiah as a subject 
distinguished from himself—but to the typical psalms.’ For 
such delineations of external and internal situations could nat 
be dictated by the Spirit as hanging in the air, without psycho- 
logical or historical mediation or basis; we admit of no such 
idea of inspiration or prophecy as would tolerate or require this. 


_ But it is by no means to be asserted—as is charged upon typical 


exegesis by those who misunderstand it—that therefore the 
contents of the typical word do not altogether, suit the fulfilment, 
and consequently that between the expressions which were lite- 
rally fulfilled much remains applicable to David alone. The 
matter is in reality (as we once more assert) true in an inverse 
way. The typical history has indeed traits which do not belong 
to the tertiwn comparationis; but, in contradistinction to this, 
it is the very characteristic of a prediction, which proceeds from 
a type and makes the history of the time its substratum,’ that 
it should approximate the symbolically-imperfect element to the 


Just as in opposition Pss. ii. and cx., and Isa. liii. are purely objec- 


_ tive prophecies of the Person of the coming One. 


_* As in a certain degree of historical writing itself, in as far as it has 
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foreseen fulfilment, that it should anticipate, so to speak, and 
exhibit beforehand the particulars of that fulfilment, and thus 
overpass the historical reference. Thus, while it says nothing 
but what suits the fulfilment, it says also many things which 
only in that fulfilment unfold the fullest and most proper sense 
of its letter—much that has previously only a very preluminary 
truth. Jf we will not admit that the prophetic spirit foresaw 
these things and so ordered the expression that their fulfilment 
in- Christ first actually fulfilled them—then assuredly we have 
not only no mechanical, unmediated inspiration and prophecy, 
but actually none at all left; then it is all resolved at once into 
a pre-forming history according to the system of Hofmann." 
But we think that the Old Testament manifests everywhere a 
design on the part of the prophetic spirit to pass beyond the 
situation and consciousness of the prophesier, which both ap- 
proves and discloses itself in the final coincidence of the fulfil- 
ling history. And this, in relation to Psalm xxii., is something 
yery different from the absurd notion that the entire crucifixion, 
and all its attendant circumstances, had been revealed to David ;” 
—a notion which could spring only from thorough misunder- 
standing, and is of course to be protested against. It is, how- 
ever, by no means absurd to say that David, proceeding from 
his own personal experiences and dispositions, is led by the Holy 
Spirit, whose language. was upon his lips, further onward to a 
delineation which, on the whole, as also in many particulars, 
now first becomes fully true, tXypodtar This view, which 
quite correctly “makes David speak at once and not speak,” is 
by Umbreit’s brief protest very far from being refuted. We 
should be glad to have one decisive instance pointed out of the 
obscurity and confusion with which the figure of the suffering 
Redeemer is alleged to be invested by our theory. On the other 
hand, we are prepared almost everywhere to show that the great, 
full words, taken in their true literality, have only a shadowy 


a typical-prophetica reference in its selections and exhibition :—the case, 
for instance, of Melchizedec. 

1 The more correct formula would then be, Tére devrepov exarnpadn +6 Hon 
wena wexAnpwutvoyv—Then became true once more, that which was then 
already said or done. Thus the “ fulfilment” would rather be the recurring 
shadow ! : 
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suitableness to David; whereas in Christ, as in their light, they 
shine as the purest truth, and prove themselves to have been 
but the shadow of this great body. This would be a “ magical 
necessity to predict the most distant things and the most con- 
tingent events,” only on the supposition that the prophet’s “ in- 
dividual self-consciousness must be altogether extinguished while 
he thus prophesies,” which, however, we by no means assert. 
Apart from the fact, that the individual circumstances here in 
question are never mere “ contingent events,” but rather typical- 
historical incorporations of general ideas, like everything in the 
history of the God-man, which the Scripture specifies either in 
narrative or prophecy. We confidently say, therefore, and 
without violating the laws of thought or of history, the same 
thing concerning Ps. xxii. which Umbreit himself asserts con- 
cerning prophecy as a whole. Does not the sorrowful form of 
the Sufferer rise before us out of the simplest explanation of the 
text? And if Umbreit allows Micah’s Bethlehem and the ass 
in Zechariah to have been prophecies literally fulfilled (though 
in themselves beyond the self-consciousness of both those pro- 
phets), why not also the mockery, the parting of the garments, 
the cleaving of the tongue to the jaws, —yea, finally, the piercing 
of the hands and the feet, like the piercing in Zechariah ? 
Christ took the beginning of the psalm as His cry of lamen- 
tation, the end of it (as we shall see) for His cry of victory. 
Ver. 8 was most literally fulfilled in the mouths of the mockers. 
St John refers, as simply as sublimely, not merely to the parting 
of the garments, but even to the casting lots, as found in the 
psalm, ver. 19. Yet we do not attribute to him any such “absurd” 
notion about the individual circumstances as was referred to 
above; while it cannot be denied that he finds this as an indi- 
vidual circumstance really predicted. The whole delineation in 
vers. 12-18 of the psalm is—even apart from the difficulty 
which modern theology finds in the 1"3 (by the Masora, how- 
ever, correctly though in ignorance defended)—so wonderfully 
reproduced in the scene of Golgothia; that it seems as if we were 
reading a history of it written beforehand.’ Verse 22 is not 
only vealat in its striking expression “ Brethren” in John xx. 


* Less: “ One could almost believe that a*Christian had composed the © 
psalm.” ; *s 
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17 ;*but it is quoted by apostolical authority in Heb. ii. 11, 12, 
as a direct prediction. These are the salient points which are 
illustrated and explained in.the New Testament ; but the whole 
as such, apart from individual quotations, leads us directly to the 
Messiah. A Holy One of God is described in conflict and 
victory; in the deepest anguish and ignominy first, then in the 
highest honour. In David’s life there are many things similar, 
on which the Holy Spirit in his soul might base the prophecy ; 
but we seek in vain for any single situation in his life which 
would entirely correspond. (Even 1 Sam. xxiii. 25, 26, which 
Hofmann points to, will certainly not suffice.) For we see a 
righteous man who, in ver. 1 as in vers. 10, 11, can with perfect 
right of his ovn—without any trace of personal sin or guilt— 
appeal to God as his God from his birth ; who, nevertheless, 
forsaken by this God as to his feeling and experience, is and 
remains miserable, finding less wie anes for his prayer than 
any other mortal praying in faith. Vers. 3-52 A reproach of 
men, and despised of the people ; not only threatened by raging 
enemies, but internally broken and poured out like water ; 
brought by the dark counsel of God into the dust of death; that 
is, abandoned to certain death, beholding Himself already as 
dying, and His enemies already dividing His garments.? Where 
and when did all this befall David? As to him it was hyperbole, 
to which the Spirit impelled him, but on Calvary it became the 
simplest truth. And so also in the second part; where, not 
merely (as Hofmann lowers its meaning) “the concealed sun of 
the resurrection shines through its clouds,” but the victory is as 

1To make the psalm, in opposition to the superscription, a psalm of 
the Captivity—with Umbreit—is very bold; and even were it permis- 
sible, it would not fundamentally help the matter. 

? For this is byno means, as Hengstenberg thinks, “a demonstration, 


how utterly abnormal such an abandonment would be,” a reason for the 
prayer for help—but in vers. 6215 the contrast of actual abandonment 


follows, which by vers. 1-3 preceding would be exhibited al] the more — 


strongly and affectingly. From pins in ver. 1, down to "Hs “28 ver. 10, 
there is nothing but pure description and complaint, elevated by the con- 
trast included. In ver. 11 there is a gentle PIES ; but not till after ver. 
18 is there full freedom of supplication. 

3 Even Paulus admits that this parting of the raiment was not true of 
David, without hyperbole. But there is much more of such hyperbole in 
the psalm—all simple truth, however, in Christ ! 
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glorious as the conflict was gloomy and dark. The anguish of 
death is followed (and it is the answer to the why) by a decla- 
ration and glorifying of the name of God, a salvation for all 
the miserable far and wide, to the ends of the world, and 
among all the kindreds of the nations, by means of which the 
hearts of the comforted live for ever, others lying in the dust of 
death are lifted wp, and the people that shall be born are made 
partakers of His righteousness :—and all through the full ac- 
complishment of salvation in this One Sufferer, who hath “ done 
this!” What deliverance of David ever had, or ever could 
have, such results? Are we not involuntarily compelled to 
think of Isa. liii.? Could David have conceived and uttered 
all this without an elevation beyond himself; even while lesser 
analogies in his owy history might make him susceptible, and 
prepare him for such contemplations ? . 
Thus, all'as it is here predicted, has indeed its root in the 
experiences of Old-Testament saints, especially David, who was 
also an anointed of God passing through shame and suffering ; 
and the prophetic word which had its goal in Christ grows up 
and takes its form, here as everywhere, from the Old-Testament, 
human, life in God:—nevertheless it has its full and perfect 
truth only in Christ. So especially and most properly with 
regard to the ery of anguish in the beginning, which Christ 
makes His own, and thereby teaches us that He fully discerned 
Himself in this psalm. Umbreit says correctly that “ beyond 
this there can be no expression of human distress ;” for it cer- 
tainly has nothing to do with despair, but, on the contrary, it 
breathes the supremest faith. To be forsaken of God—-does 
indeed sound dark enough: such language we use either (in 
another sense) touching consummate wickedness, or (as it is here 
meant) touching'the deepest misery. When mortal man appeals 
‘to God, Forsake me not! or at most, Hast Thou, canst Thou then 
have, forsaken me?—this speaks of deep distress and anguish. 
But here is the rigid and actual *2AY, Thou hast forsaken, as it 
respects the complainant’s feeling and experience ; because hear- 
ing, consolation, help, and strengthening are, notwithstanding 
all the cries of His soul, far off :—nevertheless, and this is the 
marvellous counterpart, nevertheless He speaks of this to His 
God, speaks to Him with the most confidential and penetrating 
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Thou! Even there where we read, Thou bringest Me to the dust 
of death! Yea, He asks His God like a Son, in the boldness 
of His complaints, the why of His abandonment! __ 

One after another has repeated the thought that Christ had 
the entire psalm in His view, and consequently also the consola- 
tions which occur afterwards; and that it was His purpose to 
utter and pray through the whole for the encouragement of His 
soul, as we use hymns and Scripture in our sorrows, but that 
He could not in His exhaustion go beyond the commencement 
of it. The excellent Braune (who cannot always shake off 
Schleiermacher) speaks with unpardonable boldness: “ After 
the loudly-uttered first words of the psalm He certainly prayed 
through the whole of it, or the whole was present to His soul.” 
How then in that case could the beginning of it have been a truth 
in His lips? And how unseemly such a use of Scripture now 
upon the cross! How psychologically inconceivable is the pre- 
sent consciousness of an entire long psalm in that conflict which 
the soul of the world’s Redeemer is now sustaining! We must 
protest against such views as altogether false, inasmuch as they 
lose sight of the real fulfilment of that mystery of profound 
anguish of spirit which the psalm itself predicts. The Lord 
thinks indeed of that psalm which He had often contemplated 
before as a prophecy of Himself; He will not, however, pray. 
through the entire psalm for His invigoration ; but the Spirit 
brings to His thought, at the crisis to which it belonged, the 
word with which it commences—ZJn that He finds His consola- 


tion bound up with the expression of anguish, and needs no more . - 


to pray or lament. Braune—with Schleiermacher and many 
—lays too much emphasis, because a one-sided emphasis, upon 
our Lord’s speaking in the words of the psalm; he would pre- 
maturely occupy the Lord’s mind by the subsequent hope and 
joy of the psalm, before the.word of lamentation was uttered ; 
and thus essentially give up the profound meaning of that word 
in itself. 
Thus much is true: The Divine counsel in Scripture so 


1 Equally incorrect is Arndt: ‘‘ He asks in the introductory word of 
Ps. xxti., in order to exhibit the whole psalm as fulfilled, and redemption 
as accomplished.” If this was the conscious design of Jesus, where would 
be room for the abandonment and the why ? 


‘} 
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ordered it that, as the mockery of the blasphemer, so also the 
lamentation of the Sufferer before Israel and the world, should 
be only the fulfilment of what was appointed; that His anguish 
should only precede His victory :—but that was a consequence 
which Jesus at the moment could not and did not think of. 
Thus much is also true: The word of the Scripture presents to 
Him at the proper moment the expression at once of. dismay and 
trust, as both were struggling together in Him; and He seizes 
it as a rod and staff, for to such an end was it written for Him. 
But that implies that He did not at once contemplate in His 
mind the whole subsequent consolation of the psalm. For, He 
does not take the Scripture here into His mouth as an objec- 
tive word, after our own manner; but enters into it wholly, is 
as it were one with it, and it becomes living in Him, He lives it 
out. Finally, it is also true that the Lord could not thus speak, 
could not mourn over the abandonment of. God, out of a feel- 
ing absolutely and originally His own, and as using a word self- 
originated in His own consciousness. It is so far a strange word 
to Him, a word which grew out of the sufferings of humanity 
before Him ; and, asa prophecy in these sufferings, prepared for 
Himself for a witness that He now, as the Son of man, “ the 
afflicted, tested Righteous One in the midst of the unrighteous” 

suffers foal ey If we strive to imagine the Son of God 
in the flesh now first forming for Himself this cry of profoundest 
anguish as His own personal word, we shall feel how inappro- 
priate, yea, how impossible it is! But He did nevertheless per- 
fectly appropriate the word of the psalm; rather, it had such a 
truth in His heart and upon His lips, as it never had before and 
never will again have; it perfectly expressed His meaning and 
His condition. . Had it not been so, there would have been no | 
prophecy fulfilled; yea, then He would not have said it. He 

utters it openly, He withholds it not, when it was given to His 
thought by His God, for all is now the most hidden converse 
with His God. He thinks of no testimony to those without ; the 
loud ery,! forgetting the crowd around as if it existed not, is the 
involuntary expression of his inmost feeling. But it was the 
providential ordinance that all the world should know what was 


1 What a trial for the malefactor’s faith 1 
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passing in the depths of His soul, and that not otherwise than 
as it was foretold. 

The psalm itself shows us that He who felt Himself for- 
saken was by no means actually forsaken; and this is proved 
by the very first word of the prayer, for he who can speak to 
God must have God with him.’ Krom this therefore we pro- 
ceed in our whole exposition. First of all, we hold fast that 
Christ as the Son of God could never be forsaken by His 
Father ; and this is expressly testified in John xvi. 832. Sooner 
may heaven and earth be torn asunder, the creature be dissolved 
and separated from its fundamental principle, than the Father 
be separated from the Son, that is, God from Himself! Only 
those who forsake God are forsaken of Him. (2 Chron. xii. 5, 
xy. 2, xxiv. 20.) He who laments in this “ forsaken Me,” who 
feels Himself thus forsaken, is the same Son of Man who said 
in Gethsemane, Not as J will ; that is, as man, by means of the 
kpois of the Divine in Him He is now left to His human 
weakness. The conflict of Gethsemane is here heightened and 
fulfilled. There, it was the conflict of the human will; but 
still in the clear consciousness of the Spirit triumphing over the 
flesh. Here, there appears even a struggle of the human con- 
sciousness, an actual obscuration of the light of the spirit in the 
labouring soul—labouring indeed only through the concealed 
spirit. There, the Lord came to the bounds of obedience; a 
certain not-willing was present, which, however, retreated 
before obedience. Here, the hardest and profoundest tempta- 
tion drives him to the bounds of faith; a certain not-trusting, 
and thus not-knowing, is present, but firm faith approves and 
glorifies itself even in this. Adam forsook God, though God 
had not forsaken him; Christ, feeling Himself forsaken of God, 
nevertheless leaves not God, and thus becomes—our G'od-with- 
us. Assuredly, for a moment (at this extreme end of the three 
hours, not during the whole of these hours, for in every tempta- 
tion of our Lord the transition at its limit must suddenly come) 
—in the strictest sense for a moment Jesus knew not that for 
which His Why must ask, felt no longer the nearness of His 

1 “Thus these words express the contradiction between His person and 


His position, when He entered this hour :—internal fellowship with God 
and abandonment by God” (Schmieder). 
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God, whom He therefore calls for in the deepest lamentation. 
This was, on the one hand, a voluntary severance, caused by 
love, of the love manifesting itself in time from the eternal 
love, as Ebrard expresses it. But, on the other hand, it was, at 
the same time, the demonstration and perfect work of the same 
love, which must and which will sink entirely into oneness with 
humanity, —into the doom and judgment of humanity even to 
death, the wages of sin. In Gethsemane the cup of death was 
brought near to Him; and the scent, as it were, of its first 
drops excited in Him the recoil from the full drinking, which He 
tasted beforehand i spirit. Here, He has fully drunk it, He 
has actually as God-man in His humanity tasted and experienced 
death ; He is seized by it, though He was not, and could not be 
holden of it. (Acts ii. 24.) He then spoke relatively with compo- 
sure, in submission to His almighty Father; but here He cries as 
if utterly sinking to His God. If we should imagine to ourselves 
that within Him, in His inmost soul, there was light amid all this 
obscuration—the word of His lamemtation would contradict us! 

Only the material substratum of His passion, in the unity 
and mutual interpenetration of body and soul which was per- 
fect in Him, was the corporeal suffering which Ps. xxii. 14, 15, 
describes ;—the pouring out of all His strength, the drying up 
of the sap of life, the fever of wounds, thirst such as all the 
dying feel, possibly even (for why not even that?) recurring 
variations of fainting which would swallow up all consciousness. 
But under all-was the suffering of the sacred soul, internally 
full of the energy of life, which was conscious of death for the 
sake of sin as the doom of human nature, and which He tasted 
as essential death invading the most essential life. (He felt — 
again what was said of this upon Gethsemane.) This was now 
His real dying ; the surrender of His Spirit to the Father was 
already the victory over death.” He felt the death of humanity; 
humanity came in His heart to the perfect feeling of its own 
death”—as Lange says." This was, however, not merely the 


1 Whose thorough exposition of the Eli, Eli, which we can almost en- 
tirely agree with, is among the most beautiful parts of his book. And it 
is an illustrious example that one may all the more profoundly seize the 
inmost depth of the atoning passion, if juristical satisfaction and represen- 
tative damnation is given up. 
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pang of bodily dissolution, but the feeling of the dying soul. 
Still less was it anything like a declining to die—Must I thus 
actually die? (as if He at the close might have hoped that this 
would be removed, as He had prayed in Gethsemane !)—but 
the absolute and “ boundless alienation” from it which was in 
the supremest degree natural to His life—Is this death? Is 
it so horrible? Is the light and life of God utterly no longer 
in it? That is to say, death, and sin, on account of which 
death comes, are to His consciousness and feeling thus wholly 
and inseparably bound up together, as we found it at Geth- 
semane. “Sin is nothing else but separation from God, and 
now God withdraws indeed His light and Himself; then fol- 
lows darkness. With the sin, which Christ now bears as the 
sin-offering, God mingles not His light of grace. This is the 
fundamental reason of the darkening of the face of mercy.” 
(Berl. Bible.) Thus the horror of death assails Him, inasmuch 
as (without positive, personal consciousness of guilt) the death 
which He accepted for the sin of others is regarded by Him as, 
and becomes to Him, the—being without God. What a feel- 
ing must this have been to this Holy One, in whom the con- 
sciousness of God and the consciousness of life were, as in the 
ease of no other, one! The saints in the Old Testament de- 
scribe their relative failing of heart, and darkening of the 


(internal) eyes, as the hiding of God’s countenance ; but Christ - 


is in dying forsaken of God as none else ever was, for he had 
lived in and with God as none else had ever lived. 

A threefold oppression, we may more precisely say, now 
breaks in upon Him. The wickedness of human nature from 
without, from others—and its weakness in Himself (the higher 
-analogon of 2 Chr. xii. 5) He must endure. Moreover, Satan 
comes upon Him, the king of terrors, the prince of death; 
speaks to Him lyingly of wrath with images for His fantasy 
which show Him all the kingdoms of hell and their horrors— 
He sees nothing around and before Him but 1859 PRTY Ny 
(Ps. xl. 12), sufferings and sins inseparably interwoven ; for in 
His sympathy as the Head and centre of humanity He assur- 
edly feels the sins of the world as if they were His own. (‘nity 


in the same passage.) Finally, His own heart forsook Him ~ 


CIDY 2d), that is, God Himself, who is the heart and life of His 


SS 
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heart, had withdrawn Himself. This is the truth and the reality 
of the abandonment, concerning which Bengel remarks: “ He 
does not only say that He was delivered by God to the will of 
men, but also that from God Himself He suffered something un- 
utterable to us.” That is, nothing positive'—but the negative 
keeping silence, distance, and obscuration of the Sonship in 
Him by means of which He could say Father ; so.that only the 
humanity remained, and that no longer feels the consolation of 
God. He who had just comforted the malefactor with the pro- 
mise of Paradise now “hangs comfortless.” Thus “it may be 
regarded as more possible before God that the personally- 
assumed human nature of Jesus should be cut off from the in- 
flowing of the Divine love, than that the wrath of God should 
be severed from sin without propitiation.” (Winckler.) Half 
true, that is, true in the first clause; for in the second we must, 
according to the Scripture, substitute death for wrath. “Heaven 
hides itself—hell alone remains!” (Pape.) But that hell re- 
mains, applies (in his meaning), as a symbolical warning point- 
ing to eternal darkness (Ecclus. xvii. 21), to the sinners without; 
in Christ remains the “ My God,” even though the heavens are 
hidden. This is death ; but the death, in which life remaineth, 
saves us from death, and obtains for us life again. “ As in the 
beginning of the creation the Lord called the light out of the 
darkness, so also now He cails the light out of the darkness 
once more: He calls life out of death.”? 

And now let it be carefully observed that Christ at the end 
of the three anxious hours first sends up to heaven in its full 
and uttered strength the cry of anguish which ended His 


? Hence, not, Why dost Thou pour Thy wrath upon Me, Why dost Thou 
punish and condemn Me, Thy beloved Son? Or, rather without why, as 
that theory would require, and without the My—‘ God, Thou condemnest 
Me! I sink under Thy wrath!” 

? Salzmann. He goes on to draw a suggestive parallel in the reAry- 
yeveoia of the external world. ‘‘ Hence when the Restorer waged the con- 
flict of death upon the cross, the sun was darkened and the earth quaked ; 
as a symbol of that which will take place at the end of the world when the 
great Restoration will be consummated.” So pregnant and far-reaching 
are God’s signs! Here belongs Ps. viii. 4 (according to Bengel’s remark 
on Matt. xxvii, 45) ; for the new world has no new and other sun, besides 
Christ Himself. , 
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anguish, —as the final outbreak of an anguish which had been 
three hours restrained and secretly gnawing His soul. Al- 
though it is the most oppressive moment of supreme abandon- 
ment which urges the cry, it is at the same time removed by 
that cry; then does His heart find room, and light comes back 
to His eyes. We correctly translate, Why hast Thou forsaken 
Me? Bengel: “In the past. At that moment the abandon- 
ment ceased, and presently afterwards the whole Passion.” On 
the other hand he is quite wrong when he says, “ In the middle 
and deepest abandonment He was silent ;” for, it is the deepest 
abandonment which breaks forth and is lost in the cry of 
anguish. During three hours of deepening oppression He had 
kept silence before His God—had not murmured—had not com- 
plained, even by a 4unpa—had not cried, Help Me !—but had re- 
strained His sorrow and waited and been patient to the uttermost 
extreme. This patience, and what He suffered, this extremity, 
must for ever be to our understanding a concealed and impene- 
trable mystery, because we have in us no Divine-human ex- 
perience of sin and death in their connection. That word ‘Fi, 
forsaken Me, spoken still in the darkness by Christ to God, is 


itself a dark abyss; “it conceals a depth in which our thoughts 


are lost.” For it is that “perfect contradiction,” proceeding 
from sin into consummate death, as it first reached actual 
reality on the cross of reconciliation. “In the height of triumph 
upon the throne it will be made plain what the Mediator’s sor- 
row was on the edge of the abyss.” That was the price of 
redemption! For however dark and gloomy the lamentation of 
deepest anguish may sound to us in this word, these two things 
are clear to us as the light which now again eel from the 
darkness ;—that this word is not an es nF unbelieving 
despair; and that Christ suffered, as holy, so also propitiatory, 
sufferings, in our room and stead, fo our sin. We cannot un- 
derstand this word in any other way; it gives direct assurance 
to every one who would not empty it or lay it aside altogether, 
that Christ, in order to perfect in His person the work, and 
Himself as the Redeemer, suffered death in a real connection 


with sinful humanity. 


But the first abides also true: He never despaired of His 


God; consequently He: suffered what He suffered “not as a 
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punishment (of Himself) in His consciousness, not as a judg- 
ment. upon His own heart.’ The theology which goes so far 
as to assert this, has always most unwarrantably overlooked the 
Eloi, Eloi, which belongs to, and even precedes, the forsaken 
Me—the unmoved and immoveable My God!' He trusted in 
God—this ceases not now, but reaches its perfection. For 
God was His God from His mother’s womb, Ps. xxii. 9, 10 
(which Psalm-word as it respects Christ has its deepest meaning 
in His miraculous and sacred birth, to which He now refers 
back in His second birth of death). Verily, He did not take 
His farewell of God when He died; but He in death fulfilled 
His course and kept the faith! If not—who can think out the 
consequences of this, as relatively possible in His humanity? 

In this My God He utters, and He alone in a sole and in- 
comparable sense, the nevertheless of the “ nevertheless-psalm,” 
Ps. lxxiii. 1-26. The struggle and transition was not, indeed, 
so easy as Umbreit expresses it: “ After the supplicatory invo- 
cation had passed, like a breath of the humanity from His Divine 
lips, He enters into the undisturbed consciousness of His unity 
with the Father, and perfect rest and peace.” But the “My 
God” belongs, in the unity of the moment of anguish with the 
peace, itself at the same time to the amazement of the lamenta- 
tion—My God hath forsaken Me! Its repetition is at first a 
repetition of the anguish—as in the psalm originally, according 
to its then psychological truth. But then it is also, since the 
fulfilment goes beyond the meaning of the type, a repetition 
of the victory, surpassing the only-once-bewailed abandonment. 
While He thus calls wpon His God, He finds His God again! 
And it now becomes manifest that the “forsaken” had not been 
an objective, indeed not an altogether subjective, abandonment. 
And so far the whole is “not so much a cry of anguish, as 
rather a testimony that He had broken through into a freedom 
becoming to His mediatorial office.” (Rieger.) Even in this 
quaking of the earth, the rock is unmoved. It is, as Lange 
says, “a marvellous sacred despair, which is one with the 
supremest trust.” 

1 Strangely enough the Pesh. loses this, for we find a mere 78; and 


we could almost accept the supposition of Grotius that it was a corruption 
of the text through transposition of “7s. 
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He says with the Psalmist, who from the depths of his own 
personal experience had a presentiment of the suffering Messiah 
and typified Him, only God and not Father ; and this is of great 
importance. Never elsewhere had Christ spoken thus of “Tis 
God” alone: comp. Jno. viii. 54, xx. 17. Only God, for now 
the man in Him speaketh :—nevertheless My God, with a pro- 
priety and fulness of meaning which no other could arrogate 
before or after Him; for the Holy One of God speaketh, who 
experienced this abandonment for the sake of sinners. Assuredly 
there is a profound reason here why He does not this time dare 
to utter the Father-name :—but God is not before Him in such 
fearful wrath as to take from His lips the “ My God.” On the 
one hand, that is certainly true which Winckler delivers on Ps. 
xxii. 4-6: “Thus there was as great a difference between His 
suffering and the greatest suffering of other saints, as there is 
between a worm and a man;” but, on the other hand, it abides 
equally true that, trodden in the dust of death as a writhing 
worm, Christ is still and must ever be Christ. Only the sinless 
One can in His own person say still in such a depth My God; 
we only in Him. And that right of humanity before the time 
of Christ to cry unto God in prayer, which has been appealed 
to,'\—that which in Ps. xxii. 5, 6, is admitted—came from the 
same grace which was procured here in the fulness of time by 
Christ. His lamentation— it is in truth the lament of humanity 
—had been uttered a thousand times before He came, probably 
in the same language. But, the prophetic word was already so 
framed, that with full personal right and in his own power no 
man can ever utter the same ‘8; and this expression has its 

_ full truth only in Christ. 

Consequently, Christ does not speak in the person and in the 
place of condemned sinners in any such sense as the rigid theo- 
logy of satisfaction teaches,—but teaches without marking how 
its theory is here refuted. Those who are cast out with the 
devil into everlasting torment, who cry to the mountains and to 
the rocks instead of to God, dare not and cannot cry, My God! 
He who according to the swmmum jus is at last and finally 


1 Lange borders on this: ‘‘ The great why, which is permitted to the 
miserable race of man under God’s rule.” Certainly it is, but only through 
«grace ; and it is not permitted to the damned. 
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abandoned of God knows well wherefore—and has no prayer 
remaining, because no God. Yea, if the “why?” were pos- 
sible in hell, it would receive as the perfection of daring the 
most awful of all answers. Thus it was not “the punishment 
of the damned” which Christ suffered. It was not, as Theremin 
preaches, “ the feeling of entire and decided misery” which this 
word from the cross IE for can he be entirely and de- 
finitively miserable who can yet call upon his God? ?\—If God 
so absolutely forsakes the sinner as to leave him to himself as 
nothing but a simner, then there remains only despair and 
severance from God. But since God forsook Christ, and yet 
forsook Him not, He remains the Man in God, who retains God 
for Himself, and recovers Him for us.” Here is a greater than 
Moses, whose countenance shone when he came out of the dark- 
ness, in the midst of which was God. (Ex. xx. 21, xxxiv. 29.) 

Thus the Why, in its only meaning as it regards Christ, is 
grounded upon the My, and such a Why Christ alone can ask. 
Hengstenberg says quite correctly: “ Every one is justified in 
asking this Why, who has a right to call God his God, notwith- 
standing his manifold sins of infirmity” —but whence came, 
and nips to this day comes, this right of a sinner, but from 
the righteousness imparted by the grace of God, that righteous- 
ness which Christ has here in Himself? His filial questioning 
of the government, this awful moment inexplicable to Him, of 
the God who forsakes Him, and yet is ever with and in Him, 
forms a remarkable counterpart and contrast, in its infinitely 
sublimer and fuller truth, with His parents’ questioning of their 


1 Tt is, moreover, one of those unimaginable things which so often occur 
in dogmatic systems, that Christ could have endured in a short space, by 
means of His indwelling Divine power, the whole torment of hell; and as 
an infinite Person all the wrath of God, for the endurance of which the 
damned require eternity! This self-contradicting notion contradicts also 
the testimony of Christ, and must assume, to be intelligible at all, that 
despair is not of itself an essential element of damnation. And though 
Luther maintained that ‘‘ Christ suffered the fear and horror of a tortured 
conscience, and tasted eternal wrath”—it is nevertheless a sentence contrary 


to fact, reason, and Scripture. 


2 “* He held firmly to God and retained the Divinity of His life, at the 
time when in His unity with mankind, and in His human feeling, the feel 
ing of abandonment by God amazed Him.” Lange. 
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holy child, who had never done anything a@romoy— Why hast 
Thou done this unto us? This Why is something quite different 
from a questioning in doubt, Art Thou, then (or no longer), My 
God? That is an impossibility! His lamentation has nothing 
to do with any defiance or despair of hell, as if He had been 
oppressed or swallowed up of it. But, it is itself the victory of 
prayer, the finding in the seeking; and the question brings its 
answer at once with it. 

Thus wrath—not actual, but represented to Him by Satan 
—is lost in love, and death in life. “There is no fellowship 
between God and sin, but Christ comes between.” Most beauti- 
fully, though not in theological style, Lange says: “ In Christ 
the consciousness of Divinity itself* touches the consciousness 
of death. The heart of God feels the breath of death in that 
dying heart which is the centre of humanity; but thereby death 
dies in the heart of God.” Now we tremble not; but if we 
fall into despondency, this is our strength and our consolation, 
that He also was amazed but did not fall into despair. 

The Scripture was His stay and consolation throughout 
those all-decisive last moments, when the salvation of the world 
was in the balance; He ‘seized it as the prophesied word of 
Scripture, and by no such unconscious coincidence as the 
mockers spoke, Psalm xxii. 8. He now brings to His mind 
(not before) the whole psalm, and its exit in glory; hence im- 
mediately the “I thirst” in the consciousness of the fulfilment 
of all Scripture. Why? He had asked. This, according to 
the meaning of the psalm (where mig is equivalent to mtd) cer- 
tainly inquires first into the reason— Cur? quare? quam, ob 
rem? and Matt. expresses this with the Sept.’ in his ward, But 
St Mark embraces the other side, connected indeed with the 
former, where he points forward to the design, and says eis Tl; 
as if it had been nid (to what end); hence the readings Anua, 


1 For it was this which, in the humanity of the God-man, could no 
more lose or give up the ‘‘ My God” than its own unity with the Father 
and the Son in the Holy Spirit. 

2 See in the Sept. Ps. xlii. 5 (comp. ver. 9 dsar/)—Pes. xliii. 1, xliv. 
24, 25, Ixxiv. 1, lxxx. 12, ete.—also for 72-29 Numb. xxii. 32. Comp. in 

the New Testament Luke xiii. 7. Thus it is to be resolved into 7/ sor1, 
ago, Wve —not, as Buttmann : damit was? gesehehe. 
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Aeua, Vulg. lema both in Matt. and Mark. In both senses, but 
pressing on to the latter which discloses the reason in the end, 
the answer of the Father is revealed to Christ, as He Himself 
declares it in the two following words—In order to finish and 
fulfil that for which Thy soul thirsteth! When Christ in Gethse- 
mane was Clearly conscious of the other will of His I, He says 
concerning it—Not as I will! When He upon Calvarv cries 
out the question, Why ?—He also gives the answer. Thus did 
His cry in its victorious power rend the veil of the darkness of 
His anguish. At once it is light without and within; and the 
returning light is the victorious sign of life out of death. With- 
out, there is mockery again—thus the sin of humanity reveals 
itself also in the new light of grace. But to this belongs the 
following word of our Lord; which will lead us to consider and 
understand the perversion of the Eli into Elias, and the potion 
given Him to drink. 
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— their ea through their own Bookseller. 


J 
; 


Subscribe: 


to ioe ‘Lire or Curisr’ are requested to insert their 


eis gas return eo the Publishers :— 


copa Kaka be as siiSies be 
tug te station +i De ui p. Aor fC 


Works Publishes by TC. and CT. Clark, Evinburgh. 


3d, Messrs CLark would notice particularly the following publications 
as bearing upon present controversy :— 
INTRODUCTION TO THE PeENTATEUCH; an Inquiry, Critical and Doctrinal, 
into the Genuineness, Authority, and Design of the Mosaic Writings. 
By the Rev. D. Macponatp, M.A. Two vols. 8vo, 21s. 


‘No work could be more exactly to the 
point, or more appropriate to the crisis.’— 
Clerical Journal. 

‘A work creditable alike to the learning 
and judgment of the writer. —FAIRBAIRN. 

‘A work of solid learning, and as solid 
argument; it contains a full review of the 
evidences, external and internal, on the sub- 
ject. The author is an independent 


HAvERNICK’s GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


and able thinker, and his work is a valuable 
addition to Biblical Theology.’ —(London) 
Guardian. ; 

‘Mr Macdonald’s valuable recent work.’— 
Isaac TAYLOR. 

‘The author has thoroughly mastered the 
literature of his subject; and has given us the 
results in a calm, thoughtful, scholarly, and 
well arranged book.’— cclesiastic. 


8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Kurrz’s History or THE OLp Covenant: The Pentateuch. Three vols. 
8vo, 31s. 6d. 
GERLACH’s COMMENTARY ON THE PENTATEUCH. 
Kern on JosHua. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
HeEnGsTenberG’s COMMENTARY ON THE Psatus. ‘Three vols. 8vo, 33s. 
HENGSTENBERG’S CHRISTOLOGY, OF THE OLp Testament. Four vols. 8vo, 42s. 
HENGSTENBERG’S Eaypt AND THE Booxs or Moses. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
HENGSTENBERG ON THE GENUINENESS OF DaNIEL, THE INTEGRITY OF ZECHARIAH, 
and the History and Prophecies of Balaam. 8vo, 12s. 


Winer’s GramMMAR oF THE NEw Testament Diction. 8vo, 12s. 


‘We need but say it is the Grammar of | common consent the one work of reference 
the New Testament. Itis not only superior | on the subject. No other could be mentioned 
to all others, but so superior as to be by | with it.—Literary Churchman. 


Norra British Review—No. 66. Modern Thought; its Progress and Con- 
summation. No. 68. Present Movement in the Church of England; its 
Nature, Tendency, and Issue. No. 72. The Church of England Re- 
spondent (the above articles are from the pen of Mr Isaac Tayror). 
No. 75. The Pentateuch—Colenso and Davidson. By the Rev. Dr 
Farrpairn, Author of ‘ Typology of Scripture,’ ete. 


4th, The Second Issue of 
DR JOHN OWEN’S WORKS, 


Comprising Vols. VI. to XII., is now ready. Vols. I. to VI. and 
XIII. to XXIV. may also now be had. The Complete Work is in 
Twenty-four Volumes, price L.4. 4s., cloth; or strongly bound, with red 
edges, L.4, 10s. 


5th, A Claffiified Lift of Meffrs Cuarx’s Publications may be had 


on application. 


8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Now ready, in crown 8vo, price 4s. 


z WOR bC As Val. Hole ee N 
Imperial Poet anv @rator. 
THE GREAT KNIGHTLY REFORMER OF THE 16TH CENTURY. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH of CHAuRFouR-Kestner, witH Coprous Nores 
AND ILLUSTRATIONS, * 


By ARCHIBALD YOUNG, Esq., Apvocatr. ' oa 


Works Publishes by C. anv C. Clark, Evinburgh. 


Books for the Library of Clergymen and Educated Laymen. 


GLARK’S FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY, 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA (PAYABLE IN ADVANCE), FOR 
WHICH FOUR VOLUMES, DEMY 8vo, ARE DELIVERED. 


EXTRACT FROM FRASER’S MAGAZINE. 
‘There is clearly an awakened interest in the New Testament throughout the country : 
our village Chrysostoms are beginning to read Clark’s translations of Olshausen ; Our urban 
and suburban pastors are beginning to find out that there are fresher waters than Barnes 


can minister.’ . 


. ‘Are you sincere and reflective ? 


You have got the very Commentary 


you need in Olshausen,+the very exposition of a vital part of the Gospels which you are 


dimly craving for, in Rudolph Stier ; 
English version. You will 


both of which are at your hands in a readable 
rise from the perusal of either a wiser and a better man.’ 


The following are the Contents of each of the Series. Hach Work may be had separately 


at the price within parentheses. 


** A Selection of Twenty Volumes from the First and Second Series will be supplied 


at the Subscription Price of Five 


Guineas (or a larger number at same ratio). 


FIRST SERIES. 


Thirty-two Vols. 


Hengstenberg’s Commentary on the Psalms. 
3 Vols. (1-1, 13s.) 

Hagenbach’s Compendium of the Fistory of 
Doctrines. 2 Vols. (1-1, 1s.) 

Gieseler’s Compendium of Lcclesiastical 
History. 5 Vols., (1.2, 12s. 6d.) 

Miiller on the Christian Doctrine of Sin. 
2 Vols. (1.1, 1s.) 

Neander’s General Church History. 9 Vols. 
(L.2, 11s. 6d.) 

Olshausen on the 
(4,2; 2s.) 


Gospels and Acts. 4 Vols. 


SECOND 
Twenty- Vols. 


Stier on the Words of the Lord Jesus. 
Vols. - (L.4, 4s.) 

Hengstenberg’s Christology of the Old Testa- 
ment. 4 Vols. (L 2, 2s.} 

Ulhnann’s Reformers before the Reforma- 
tion. 2 Vols. (1.1, Is.) 


8 


Subscription price, L.8, 8s. 


Olshausen on the Romans. (10s. 6d.) 

Olshausen on the Corinthians. (9s.) 

Olshausen on the Galatians, Ephesians, 
Colossians, and Thessalonians. (10s. 6d.) 

Olshausen on Philippians, Titus, and 
Timothy. (10s. 6d.) 

Olshausen and Ebrard on the Hebrews. 
(10s. 6d.) 

Nitzsch’s System of Christian Doctrine. 
(10s. 6d.) 

Havernick’s General Introduction to the Old 
Testament. (1s. 6d.) 


SERIES. 


Subscription price, L.}, 5s. 


Keil on Joshua. 1 Vol. (10s. 6d.) 

Keil on Kings and Chronicles. 2 Vols. 
(1.1, 1s.) 

Baumgarten’s Apostolic History. 38 Vols. 

. (Al, 7s.) 


THIRD SERIES. 
Twenty Vols, (1859-60-61-62-63). Subscription price, L.5, 5s. 


- N.B.—A single Year’s Books (except in 


the case of the current Year) cannot be supplied 


separately. Non-subscribers, price 10s. 6d. each Vol., with exceptions marked. 


*,* No Selection allowed from this Series. 


The following is the order of Publication, 


but any Two Years or more can be had at Subscription price :— 


1st Year (1859). 
Kurtz on Old Covenant Dispensation, 3 Vols. 
Stier on the Risen Saviour, etc., 1 Vol. 
2d Year (1860). 
ag april ‘on Ecclesiastes, 1 Vol. (9s-) 
uck on St John, 1 Vol. (9s.) 
-Tholuck’s Sermon on the Mount, 1 Vol. 
‘Ebrard ¢ istles of John, 1 Vol. 
‘ 8d Year (1861). 
-Langeon St Matthew's Gospel, Vols. Tand II. 
Dorner on Person of Christ. Diy. I.,Vol.1.; 
and Di Re LT ., Vol. I. ot. 
“The following Works 
-Delitzsch on Hebrews ; 


are in preparation:—Kurtz on the Old Testam 
Hengstenberg on St John’s Gospel; Lange on Aci 
Subscribers’ Names received by all Booksellers. 


* EDINBURGH: T. Me 
Nnon (for Non-eubseribors only): Hammrox, APAMS, AND Co. 
' " 


4th Year (1862). 

Dorner on Person of Christ, Div. I., Vol. LI. 

Dorner on Person of Christ, Diy. IL, Vol. I. 

Lange on Matthew and Mark, Vol. Il. 
(Completion.) 

Oosterzee on St Luke. Edited by Dr Lange. 
Vol. I. (98.) 

5th Year (1863). 


Oosterzee on St Luke. Edited by Dr Lange. — a 


Vol. II. (Completion.) 9 
Dorner on Person of Christ, Div. II., Vol. 


| EL (Completion.) : 


i Sacrifices 5 


AND T. CLARK. 


Works Publishes by C. and C. Clark, Evinburgh. 


In two vols. demy 8vo, price 21s., 


HISTORICAL THEOLOGY: 


A REVIEW OF THE PRINCIPAL DOCTRINAL DISCUSSIONS IN THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH SINCE THE APOSTOLIC AGE. 


By the late WILLIAM CUNNINGHAM, D.D., 
Principal and Professor of Church History, New College, Edinburgh. 


Chap. Chap. " 
1. The Church. 14. The Scholastic Theology. 
2. The Council of Jerusalem. 15. The Canon Law. 
3. The Apostles’ Creed. 16. Witnesses for the Truth during Middle 
4. The Apostolical Fathers. Ages. 
5. Heresies of the Apostolical Age. 17. The Church at the Reformation. 
6. The Fathers of the Second and Third | 18. The Council of Trent. 
Centuries. 19. The Doctrine of the Fall. 
7. The Church of the Second and Third | 20. Doctrine of the Will. 
Centuries. 21. Justification. 
8. The Constitution of the Church. 22. The Sacramental Principle. 
9. The Doctrine of the Trinity. 23. The Socinian Controversy. 
10. The Person of Christ. 24. Doctrine of the Atonement. 
11. The Pelagian Controversy. 25. The Arminian Controversy. 
12. Worship of Saints and Images. 26. Church Government. 


13. The Civil and Ecclesiastical Authorities. | 27. The Erastian Controversy. 


In demy 8vo (624 pages), price 10s. 6d., 


THE REFORMERS AND THE THEOLOGY OF THE REFORMATION, 


Chap. Chap. : 
1. Leaders of the Reformation. 6. John Calvin. P 
(2. Luther. 7. Calvin and Beza. ~, 
-3. The Reformers and the Doctrine of As- | 8. Calvinism and Arminianism. _ 
surance. 9. Calvinism and the Doctrine of Philo- 
4, Melancthon and the Theology of the sophical Necessity. 
Church of England. 10. Calvinism and its Practical Application. 
5. Zwingle and the Doctrine of the Sacra- | 11. The Reformers and the Lessons from 
; ments. their History. 


‘This volume is a most magnificent vindication of the Reformation, in both its men and 
ae doctrines, suited to the present time and to the present state of the Controversy.’— 
‘iitness. 


In one vol. demy 8yo, price 10s. 6d., 


DISCUSSIONS ON CHURCH PRINCIPLES: 


POPISH, ERASTIAN, AND PRESBYTERIAN. 


Chap. Chap. ; 
1. The Errors of Romanism. 8. Che Westminster Confession on Relation 
2, Romanist Theory of Development. between Church and State. 


3. The Temporal Sovereignty of the Pope. | 9. Church Power. 

4. The Temporal Supremacy of the Pope. | 10, Principles of the Free Church. 

5. The Liberties of the Gallican Church. | 11. The Rights of the Christian People. 
6. Royal Supremacy in Church of England. | 12. The Principle of Non-Intrusion. 

i tion between Church and State. 13. Patronage and Popular Election, 


uf y - 
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Wiorks Publishey by C. anv CT. Clark, Evinburgh. 


CHEAP RE-ISSUE OF THE WHOLE WORKS OF 
DR JOHN OWEN. 


EDITED BY F< 


REV. W. H. GOOLD, D.D., EDINBURGH, 
WITH LIFE BY REV. ANDREW THOMSON, D.D. — 


Tn 24 Volumes, demy 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, lettered. 
With Two Portraits of Dr Owen. 


Several years have now elapsed since the first publication of this Edition of the 
Works of the greatest of Puritan Divines. Time has tested its merits ; and itis: 
now admitted, on all hands, to be the only correct and complete edition. 

At the time of publication it was considered—as it really was—a miracle of 
cheapness, having been issued, by Subscription, for Five Guineas. 

In consequence of the abolition of the Paper Duty, the Publishers beg now to 
issue Proposals for a Re-issue of the Twenty-four Volumes (to Subscribers only) 


for 
FOUR GUINEAS. 
As there are above Fourteen Thousand Pages in all, each Volume therefore 
averages Five Hundred and Ninety Pages. 
It will be issued on the following conditions :— ' 
1. Six Volumes will be issued annually—in one delivery on 1st March of 
each year—the Subscription of One Guinea being remitted in advance. 
2. A sufficient number having indicated their desire to receive the Twenty- 
four Volumes in one delivery, arrangements are made for this purpose, 
—the Subscription of Four Guineas being payable in advance. 
8. The Publishers greatly prefer that intending Subscribers pay their Sub- 
scription through their respective Booksellers; but they beg that, in 
S any case, the names may be forwarded to them at once. 
4, It is distinctly to be understood, that parties subscribing, subscribe for 
the whole Twenty-four Volumes. 
5. The issue at Four Guineas will be strictly confined to Subscribers ; and 
after the List is complete, the Work will return to its former price. 


*.* The first and second issues, Vols. 1 to 12, now ready. 
Complete sets of 24 Vols. can be had at once at the above price. 


—— 


Copies strongly bound in Cloth, Red Edges, price L.4, 10s. 


Messrs CLark trust to receive the support of the Clergy and Laity of all 
Denominations for this undertaking, which, in connection with Mr Nicuot’s 
Series, and the publication of Hower by another firm, completes the grand 


gallery of 
a PURITAN DIVINES. 


‘ou will find that in John Dien the learning of Lightfoot, the strength 
of Charnock, the analpsis of owe, the sabour of Leighton, the ractness of 
Depwooon, the gio of Warter, the copiousness of Garrow, the splenvour of 
Bates, are alicombined. Tie shoulu quicklp restore the race of great vibtnes 
ff our candidates toere disciplined in such fore,’—The Late Dr Hami on of 


Leeds. ie we: 
" Epmpurew: T. & T. CLARK, Loxpon: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO 


Works Publisher by . anv CT. Clark, Edinburgh. 


Fifth Thousand, now ready, 
JOHN ALBERT BENGEL’S 
GNOMON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. — 
P How First Cranslated into English, 
WITH ORIGINAL NOTES, EXPLANATORY AND ILLUSTRATIVE. 


The Translation is comprised in Five Large Volumes, Demy 8vo, of 
(on an average) fully 550 pages each. 


a 


Surscrirtion, 81s. 6d., or free by Post, 35s. 


ahic. 


The very large demand for Bengel’s Gnomon enables the Publishers still 
to supply it at the Subscription Price. 


ee 


The whole work is issued under the Editorship of the Rev. Anprew R. 


Fausset, M.A., Rector of St Cuthbert’s, York, late University and Queen’s 
Scholar, and Senior Classical and Gold Medalist, 'T.C.D. J 


For the convenience of such as may wish only a portion of the Commentary, the 
volumes are sold separately at 8s. 6d. each (except Vol. IT, 10s. 6d.). 4 
Vol. I.—INTRODUCTION, MATTHEW, MARK. 
Vol. I1.—LUKE, JOHN, ACTS. 
Vol. IT.— ROMANS, CORINTHIANS. 
t Vol. IV.—GALATIANS to HEBREWS. 
Vol. V.—JAMES, to the End. 


‘There are few devout students of the Bible who have not long held Bengel in the 
highest estimation, nay, revered and loved him. It was not, however, without some ap- 
prehension for his reputation with Hnglish readers that we saw the announcement of a 
translation of his work. We feared that his sentences, terse and condensed as they are, 
would necessarily loss much of their pointedness and force by being clothed in another 
garb. But we confess, gladly, to a surprise at the success the translators have achieved in 
preserving so much of the spirit of the original. We are bound to say that it is executed 
in the most scholarlike and able manner. ‘The translation has the merit of being faithf 
and perspicuous. Its publication will, we are confident, do much to bring back readers’ 
to the devout study of the Bible, and at the same time prove one of the most valuable of 
exegetical aids. The “getting up” of those volumes, combined with their marvellous | 
cheapness, cannot fail, we should hope, to command for them a large sale.’—Zclectic Review. 


‘We are heartily glad that this important work of an English Translation of Bengel’s 
“ Gnomon,” has not only been fairly started, but has been successfully completed. ae 
gel’s “ Gnomon” has always been held in the highest estimation by all competent judges, 
as presenting a very remarkable, probably unexampled, combination of learning, sagacity, 
critical tact, evangelical unction, and terseness and condensation of style. Its growing 
popularity in Germany is, like the popularity of Calvin’s Commentary on the New Testa- 
ment, as edited by Tholuck, one of the very best signs of the times. . . The enterpris- 
‘ing publishers have secured, for this purpose, the services of several accomplished an 
thoroughly qualified scholars. Mr Fausset, of Trinity College, Dublin, acts as oe 
editor and superintendent, and undertakes the translation of the Commentary upon the 
| Gospels of Mark, Luke, John, and Acts of the Apostles. The Rey. James Bandinel of 
| Wadham College, Oxford, has translated Bengel’s General Preface, and his Commentary 
upon Matthew’s Gospel. ‘The Rev. Dr James Bryce, late of Aberdeen, has translated the 
pen upon the Epistles to the Romans and Corinthians, and has undertaken the rest 
 Paul’s Epistles. The Rev. Dr Fletcher of Wimborne has executed the translation of the 
remainder of the work on the Catholic Epistles and the Apocalypse.’—British and Foreign 
Evangelical Review. ‘ ” . 
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